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Explanation of the Tables. 


The statistical tables aim at giving a complete summary of the occur- 
rences in the Rigveda and Atharvaveda, But where a complete verse 
is repeated several times by way of refrain, only three occurrences are 
reckoned. No statistics of Sandhi are given for the Atharvaveda: but 
Fey are estimated at double the number found in C, C, taken together. 
In the Atharvaveda, and where the number of occurrences exceeds 500, 
only approximate accuracy is claimed for the Tables. Grassmann’s 
Wörterbuch (including the Appendix) has been found to be absolutely 
trustworthy so far as it gives information : unfortunately its lists of 
some of the most important forms are incomplete, and as a rule, where 
there are two occurrences in one stanza, only one is recorded. Max 
Müller's Index has been found a useful supplement in these particulars, 
and has been consulted so far as has been practicable. For the AV., 
Whitney's Index has been relied upon : but emendations s' in it 
have not been incorporated : passages common to RV. and AV. are con- 
sidered as belonging to the former only. Where the number of occur- 
rences of any form is given without comment, the number in RV, is 
referred to, and if there is one only, the figure is omitted. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§1. For the successful study of the Rigveda no preliminary 
is more urgently needed than a true grouping of its parts, In- 
dian tradition has faithfully recorded for us the text of the hymns, 
but not their mutual relations: the order of the hymns and 
the mandalas is largely mechanical, and depends on the counting 
of verses and the ordering of deities, and not upon the poe verf 
or literary character of the poems. Yet all European students 
are aware that there is an alae of time to be found, though they 
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differ greatly both as to the time-limits of the Rigveda as a 
whole, and as to the arrangement of its parts within those limits, 
Professor Pischel,' for instance, could write in 1879, “ There is 
to-day scarcely room left for a doubt that many hymns are no 
earlier than the period of the Sütras :” and the writers who agree 
with him are constantly basy in connecting Vedic hymns with 
later Sanskrit writing. On the other hand, H. Brunnhofer,” who 
asks 1000 years for the composition of the hymns, attributes them 
roughly to the period 2500-1500 B. C. To Pischel accordingly 
the hymns are a truly Indian product: to Brunnhofer they are 
the work of the poets of North Iran, from the Caspian Sea to the 
Punjab. To both writers, western and early, eastern and late are 
on the whole synonymous.’ On the general question the present 
writer stands entirely on the side of Brunnbofer: and this article 
will include constant references to the literary peculiarities which 
separate even the latest hymns of the Rigveda by a broad gulf 
from the period of the Brihmanas, and still more from the period 
of the Sütras. On the other hand, the early dates suggested by 
Brunnhofer, though novel, seem to me not unreasonable : and this 
article will point to the long development of form and idiom in 
the Rigveda, for which adequate room must somewhere be found 
in a period wholly anterior to that of the Brihmanas and even of 
the Atharvaveda taken as a whole. 

82, It is not however of the same importance to fix the abso- 
lute date of the Rigveda as to determine the relative date of its 
parts. For this latter purpose we depend entirely upon internal 
evidence; but this evidence exists in embarrassing abundance, 
and every writer on the Rigveda has taken it into account. A 
sketch of the principal theories so far put forward, largely by 
way of obiter dicta, will I think show that there is general agree- 
ment upon principles, and that the problem that remains is that 
of the faithful application of those principles to the mass of 
details which present themselves, 5 

$3. H. Grassmann (Uebersetzung, 1876) noticed that the six 
mandalas, ii.vii., were arranged according to one principle, and 
that in each the hymns to Agni stand first, those to Indra next, 
and then others according to certain mechanical rules. This 
arrangement is only broken occasionally by hymns or fragments 
which clearly betray a late character. So far we have (i.) six 
parallel family collections of hymns, (ii.) later additions to them 
at a period su ag an not only to the composition of the hymns, 
but also to their formal arraugement. 

With these “family books” Grassmann contrasted the “ col- 
lective books,” i, ix.,x., to which he assigned a later date on 
account of their miscellaneous character. In viii. he found a 





1 Gott. Gel. Anz., 1879, L, p. 168, quoted by Brunnhofer, p. xiii. 

* Urgeschichte der Arier in Vorder- und Central-Asien, ipzig. 1893, 

be oo erent view on this point is taken by E. W. Hopkins, JAOS. 
xv/ seq. 
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principle of arrangement wanting, and so assigned viii, a place mid- 
way between ii,-vii. and the remaining three books. . 
rassmann’s theory is sound as regards the books ii.—vii., where 
he found positive evidence ; but as regards the remaining books 
it has long been obsolete. The series of family collections has 
been shewn to extend to mandala i. 51-191, which includes nine 
collections duly arranged and rightly placed before book ii.’ As 
to the remaining collections i. 1-50, viii, ix., x., it is sufficient 
here to notice that no positive link is shewn to connect them. 

Individual hymns and parts of hymns, believed by Grassmann 
to be later in date than the collections in which they occur, were 
placed by him in his Appendix. In many cases Grassmann also 
alleges the vocabulary as an indication of late date: but in others 
a hymn is relegated to the Appendix only because it is difficult 
or prosaic, and therefore not suitable for metrical translation. 

$4. ©. R. Lanman (Noun-Inflection in the Veda, JAOS. x., 
1880) compared the date of the respective mandalas’ by a statis- 
tical investigation of the occurrences of the respective noun-end- 
ings -@ -au (dual), -dsah -dh (nom. masc. pl.), -d -dni (neut. pl.), 

hih -aih (instr. m. n. pl). Of these pairs of forms only the 
latter in each case is in use in classical Sanskrit. The statistics 
shew very at de the Atharvaveda stands very much nearer 
to classical Sanskrit in its use of these forms than does the Rig- 
veda. The later date of the Atharvaveda has been universally 
accepted by Sanskrit scholars on various grounds, but the credit 
of demonstrating this date by statistics belongs to Lanman. 

Lanman proceeds to apply the same tests to the respective man- 
dalas of the Rigveda, but without the necessary precaution of 
separating from each book those hymns which are later addi- 
tions. He confirms Grassmann’s view that the collections ii.—vii, 
are of much the same date, but he ranks viii. and ix. as earlier, x. 
as later. As he does not fail to point out, his results may be 
explained in two ways. Either the books as a whole belong to 
the order of time suggested, or certain books appear to be later 
because they contain a es dr of later hymns. 

5. H. Zimmer (Altindis Leben, p. 355, 1879) deems ii.- 
viil. to be the oldest part of the RV. ; andi.,x. later. In the latter 
books he finds an astronomical terminology which he holds to be 
derived from Babylon. His argument however only applies to 
the hymns in which these terms are found, viz. i. 162, x. 55, 85 : 
but it is no doubt confirmed in his own mind by the general im- 
pression that books i., x. have made upon it. 

§ 8. H. Brunnhofer (KZ. xxv., 1881) made a statistical inves- 
tigation of the infinitive forms in the Rigveda, which he divided 
according to the families to which the hymns are attributed. 
This division has advantages over the division into mandalas, but 





1 Of this correction of Grassmann’s theory Professor Hopkinsisaware * 


(JAOS. xvii. 28, second note): but he has not taken it into account. 
? First published notice was in PAOS, for October 1877 = JAOS. x. 
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is in general agreement with it. As indications of early date he 
takes the infinitives in -dhai (2) and -dhyai (61): of late date, 
those in -taye (214), -tyai (5), -tum (4), as notes of the Brihmana 
peo Accordingly he places the family collections in the fol- 
lowing order: Gautama kv), Bhäradväja (vi.), Väsistha (vii.), 
Atreya (v.), Vaigvämitra (iti.), Bhirgava (ii.), Afigirasa (i., viii), 
Känva (i., viii). 

Brunnhofer’s work is carried out in a critical spirit, and with 
care in detail: and it is to be etted that the author himself 
‘in his later writings minimizes the value of its method. But it 
must be noted, first that the whole number of infinitives distin- 
— as old and late is not large, and forms an insecure basis 

or so detailed an arrangement; secondly, that the statement that 

the infinitives in -taye, -tyai are notes of the Brihmanic period 
seems destitute of foundation, whilst a form in -dhai cannot be 
assumed on the strength of the single word vayodhai ; and also 
that the forms -tyai, -tum hardly occur in RV. Brunnhofer has 
therefore only shewn us that no one of the family collections 
a to later literature in the use of infinitives; but 
that the “family books” use more often -dhyai, and the col- 
lections in i., viii, the form -taye. The relative date of these 
forms respectively remains for further investigation; see below, 
88 27, 354, 355, 358. 

87, i. Oldenberg (Die Hymnen des cm lag Prolegomena, 
Berlin, 1888) greatly advanced our knowledge. He was the first 
after Grassmann to make a list of those hymns which he believed 
to be later additions to the respective collections, In this he relied 
largely upon the arrangement, but he found still more distinct evi- 
dence in the prevalence in the latest hymns of a particular rhythm, 
which he names “the later Anustubh.” Further he traced in i. 
1-50 and in viii, a common principle of arrangement, in so far as 
each consists of a number of mat collections in which no prece- 
dence is given to the Agni hymns; in most of them the Indra 
hymns, which are most in number, precede. Thus the “ family 
books” i, 51.-vii. are preceded and followed by the collections 
i. 1-50 and viii, which are connected by arrangement as well 
as by the metres prevalent in them, namely those in which the 
verses of eight syllables a his resemblance in 
metre is obvious, and yet has been neglected by the oe 
writers in their arrangement: we may conveniently describe it 
by naming books i. 1-50 and viii. collections of Säman or “song,” 
in contrast to i. 51-vii., which are in the main collections of Rik 
or “recitation.” Whether the “song” or “recitation” is on the 
whole earlier, Oldenberg does not attempt to decide. As to book 
ix., he points out clearly the evidence that the Soma hymns belon, 
to the family collections, although read are no longer groupe 
with them, On one point, he bas no doubt: books i,-ix. formed a 
complete whole, and were so ij ge before the poems of book 
x. (in the main) were written. His arrangement of the RV, is 
therefore as follows : first, books i-ix.; second, hymns added 
later to i-ix.; and then x. 
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Oldenberg’s argument is as just in what it decides as in what 
it leaves undecided, and the grouping i-ix.; x. must on all 

ounds be preferred to Grassmann’s unsupported grouping 
i.-vii.; viii; 1, ix, x. The first is based upon a careful analysis 
of the character and form of the hymns; the latter merely on the 
superficial observation that the hooks viii., i., ix, x., as finally 
arranged, each contain more than one of the earlier collections 
which are the basis of all. Further, the later date of book x. is 
supported by a consensus of opinion : whilst the relatively later 
date of viii, i., ix. has been constantly called in question, 

§8. Professor E. W. Hopkins (J AOS, xvi., 1894, and else- 
where) first examines the question of the date of book viii, by 
“the delicate test of sacrosanct numbers.” Unfortunately he 
begins by assuming that books i,, ix, x. form a group later than 
ii—vii., whereas all that will be generally admitted is that x, is 
later. He takes note from time to time of individual hymns that 
are later than their surroundings, but apparently without binding 
himself to any definite list. In the hoek i, viii, ix., x. he finds 
a constant recurrence of the ‘holy numbers’ three (‘three dawns’, 
‘three far distances’, et), seven (‘seven hotars,’ ‘seven rivers’), 
ten, twenty-one, thirty-three, and so forth. Of this investigation 
Hopkins himself writes that “the range is so small that the 
results can only be accepted tentatively ;” and in this ect it 
stands in the same position as Brannhofer’s study of the infinitive 
forms. On the whole, I believe the argument to be sound, and 
that the increasing emphasis laid on these figures indicates a later 
date and a more technical school of theology. On the other 
hand the invention of a Dvita to accompany Zrita is only found 
in a late addition to book viii. eh 16); and in the numbers 
10,000 and 60,000, whether applied to cattle or conquered foes, I 
see no evidence at all of late date. 

9. At about the same time (in Roth’s Festgruss, 1893) I 
investigated the occurrences of the letter 7 in the Rigveda, is 
too is an enquiry of limited range. The letter occurs much more 
frequently in AV, than in RY.; in the later hymns of i-ix, and 
in x. more often than in the rest of the RV., but not so often as 
in AV. On the other hand it is extremely rare in books iv., vi, 
vii, viii, ix, This result tends to support rather the conclusion 
of Lanman than that of Brannhofer or Hopkins, so far as con- 
cerns the date of book viii. 

i 10. The result of all these enquiries may be summed up as 
follows. The AV. has been shewn to be later than the RV.; in 
the RV. book x. has been shewn to be on the whole the latest 
part. There is a general agreement that books i-ix. contain a 
namber of hymns of much later date than the rest, but no precise 
agreement as to which these hymns are. Within the group i.-ix. 
it has been maintained that viii, is relatively early, and again 
that it is relatively late : and arguments of rather small range 
have been adduced on either side. As to the other books, there 
has been no adequate investigation: but it may perhaps be said 
that there is a rather wide consensus which places book vii. early, 
and book i. late. 
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$11. Thus if we compare the earlier parts of the Vedic col- 
lections to the mountain-tops, and the later additions to the 
plains below, we may say that the thick mist which has long 
bb ved the whole is gradually lifting, and that observers have 
been able to agree in describing the lower levels, and in assigning 
to each its pl vg vegetation. But the higher levels have 
only been dimly seen through the mists that overhang them, 
and their eontour and relative heights are still matters of dispute, 

$12. It is necessary however to notice that besides the more 
or less complete scientific researches referred to, we have a large 
number of assertions to which the same writers have committed 
themselves on comparatively slight grounds: assertions which 
are often quoted as though they possessed authority, and some- 
times even as though they were obviously true and univer- 
sally allowed. It is, I believe, a true criticism which gives 
high rank to the poetry of the Rigveda as a whole: but it is 
another thing to reckon as “late” every poem or phrase which in 
any way offends the taste of the reader’. Faults of taste were 
perhaps not wanting to the earliest ge him and poetical 
capacity still lived in the period of the Atharva-veda, and has 
often revived amongst the Indians at later times. 

In the following cases assertions as to the date of hymns seem 
ill-founded. 

The hymns of Parucchepa (i. 127-139) have often been 
referred to as late: first perhaps by Kuhn (Beitrüge iv. 212, 
218)’, Yet their complicated metre has no parallel in later times. 

The hymns ii, 36; iil, 7; 29; 31; v. 44; 615 73; 87; vi. 46; 47 
are all referred to by at go as late hymns, some of them as 
“notoriously late” or “of Brahmanical date.” In most cases 
Grassmann appears to be the authority, and his reason is that the 
hymns are mystical, obscure, or exaggerated. There is however 
no real similarity with the works of the epoch of the Brihmanas, 
and only a few verses of vi. 47 shew an approximation to the 
time of the AV. 

The hymns vii. 15-17 are mentioned by Hopkins (JAOS, xvii. 
51, 59) as later than the first collection of Vasistha hymns, “as is 
well known.” But Grassmann, who states that the hymns are 
out of order, still attributes to them an early date : and Olden- 
berg has shewn (p. 200) that the first two are in their order. 
The date of vii. 17 is an interesting question : the hymn is cer- 
tainly out of order, but not necessarily late.’ 





1 So Hopkins, JAOS. xvii, 79 ‘a tasteless late poet.” 

* See Lanman, p. 424. 

3 vii, 17 is a hymn closely resembling an Apriya hymn, but contain- 
ing only seven stanzas. It is worth noting that vii. 2, commonly recog- 
nized as the earliest Apriya hymn, also contains 7 stanzas only, as does 
ix. 5. ‘The stanzas vii. 2, 8-11 are borrowed from ii. 3, 8-11, as is shewn 
by smaller indications of metre: whilst ix. 5. 8-11 are written in the 

„later Anustubh metre, though appended to a Giyatri hymn. Thus we 
have clear traces of a later recension in these two cases. The seven 
verses en the primitive Apriya hymn probably corresponded to the 
seven rs. 
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The dänastutis of book viii. have been often described as late 
additions, apparently from an unwillingness to believe that the 
poets of the Rigveda could accept reward for their work. 

Of the Valakhilya hymns, Hopkins states that “everyone 
admits that they cannot be classed among the old hymns of the 
Rigveda.” There is however no internal evidence of late date, 
except for Val, 10 and 11, 

Lastly a very important hymn, x. 61, in which the Iranian 
hero Nabhinedistha appears, has received a bad character from 
Lanman (p. 481), and has I think been described by him as “late 
and wretched bombast.” But however much the crudities of 
this hymn may jar, the evidence of vocabulary and forms points 
it out as one of the few early hymns in book x. 

These and a few other hymns are however exceptions: in a 
greater number of cases even the chance criticisms of scholars 
are confirmed by evidence, as sufficiently appears by the list pro- 
posed in § 15. 

§ 13. I am now obliged to refer with some fulness to my arti- 
cle in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxxiv. (or Neue Folge xiv.), 1896, 
which gives the basis upon which the body of this article is 
time g viz. the division of the RV. into five parts, which are 
claimed to be the product of tive successive epochs of literary 
activity, all anterior to the period of the AV., which accordingly 
represents a sixth period. For these results I am far from claim- 
ing finality : but I suggest that the time is past for us to use the 
vague words ‘early’, ‘late’, ‘very late’, and that in their place 
we need a definite arrangement, which may serve as an approxi- 
mation and be corrected from time to time with the increase of 
our repay, om Talso suggest that it is time that the evidence 
of date, so abundant in quantity, should be measured. There is 
hardly a hymn in the Veda which does not suggest to the reader 
at one moment early date, and at the next late’: and it is only 
the passionless indications of figures that will enable us to decide 
what value should be attached to these suggestions, Further I 
have attempted, in the article just cited, to include not merely 
one kind of evidence, but all to which it is possible at present to, 
assign a tangible value: and though I have been far from suc- 
cosdiag completely in this attempt, yet the range of evidence I 
have embraced is I hope my i ooo of the whole. 

§ 14. The later date of the Atharvan and a fortiori of clas- 
sical Sanskrit is the fixed and proved fact upon which every 
investigator must and does rely. To separate from books i.-ix. 
those later hymns which approximate in character to the Athar- 
vaveda is a first necessity: and the enquiry should be extended 
to book x. as well : for though we know this book as a whole to be 
later than the rest, it may well prove that it contains some pro- 
portion of earlier hymns. To separate the later hymns from the 
rest is on the whole no very difficult task : in vocabulary, gram- 
matical forms, metre, subject-matter, and on the whole by posi- 





1 Cf. Hopkins, p. 55. * Cf. Hopkins, p. 51. 
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tion, they are sharply marked off from the rest. They seem to 
me to belong to two successive periods, which I name respec- 
tively C, and C, The hymns in C, are chiefly in a mixture of 
Tristubh and Jagati verse, such as is commonly found in the 
Atharvan, and they are addressed to a great variety of deities, 
not prominent in the rest of the Rigveda. The hymns in C, are 
chietly in the later Anustubh metre’. I give the list of hymns in 
parallel columns, with some short description of each. 

The appended letters G. L. O. H. denote that the hymns have 
also been described as late by Grassmann, Lanman, Oldenberg, 
and Hopkins respectively. e following symbols denote the 
evidence I rely upon in each case : 

a, mixed Tristubh-Jagati verse, or Tristubh with extra syllable’. 

B. later Anustubh verse. 

. late vocabulary and grammatical forms. 

IS position in the collection. 

€. subject-matter, 

For a more exact statement of the argument I must refer 
readers to the article in KZ, In this summary the evidence for 
the periods C, C, is not distinguished. 

15. List of the latest hymns in the Rigveda—see next page. 

16. Some reference may now be made to previous investiga- 
tions in relation to these lists. Of the three hymns referred to 
by Zimmer as implying a knowledge of technical astronomy, viz., 
i, 162, x. 55, 85, two are included. The reference in x. 55 is not 
a certain one: yet it may be pe to include the Pas x. 54-56 
ee the later hymns. nly the smaller half of book x. is 
included : of book i. the three hymns 162-164 are of such unusual 
length as to make the late matter quite an ee part of 
the whole book. Without, therefore, accepting the theories either 
that book x. or that books i. and x. are later San the rest, these 
lists would by themselves go far to account for the general 
impression that such is the case. 

g 17. In a great number of hymns (especially in C,), the evi- 
dence is cumulative and generally accepted as conclusive : but 
there are not wanting hymns in which there is only a balance of 
evidence and a difference of opinion: it is then necessary to 
decide on the value of the different kinds of evidence respec- 
tively, as to which I come to the following conclusions : 

(a) The mixture of Tristubh and Jagati verse (as defined KZ. 
Pe 314) is sometimes contradicted by other evidence, and is there- 

ore not a decisive sign. (8) The later Anustubh rhythm, where 
well marked, is an unfailing sign of the latest date: but the 
beginnings of this rhythm may be found in C,, and even ey 
faintly) in earlier hymns. (y) Late words and grammatical forms 
are sure signs of late date: see next section. (8) Position in the 
collection is not a safe guide. Several hymns for which there is 
good evidence of late date (at any rate as far as the period C, is 


+See Oldenberg, Prolegomena, pp. 26-81; and KZ. xxxiv., pp. 802, 8. 
* The type of such verses (e. Peat. 14) is 4 t 
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§15. Latest jn in the shar 


























CG | GC, 
i . 19-24. Ay Oo i, 28, 1-6. Ulükhala Bye 
En 6-15. os 7 50. 10-13. Charm Arde GLOH 
91. 18-28. Soma ys O0 | 170. Indra, Maruts xy 
93, 4-8. Agni-Soma ar | 
116. Surya Y | 
183. 1-5. Charm e GLO | 
161. Rbhavah | 
162-164. Horse-sacrifice apyie GLOH, 
170. Rati: Lopämu- 
dra myth yie GO | 
188. Äpriya Y j 
191. arm Byde GLO 
ii, 12. Indra Y ii, 42, 43. “Cukunta ayte G'LOH 
82. 4-8. Charm toSipi- 
vali apée O 
89, Acvins y H 
40. Soma-Pügan Yn de 
iii, 8. Yapa e H iii, 58, 17-24. Charm Byde GLOH 
Fo 9 ee Agni 6 0 
33. Vi itra and 
rivers Be 
iv. 18. Vigve De Y 
18. Myth of 
57 ze. 9 Byde GOH 
ä trapati, el 
58. Ghrta, etc. ad GOH 
v. 62 Mitra-Varuna y v. 40, 5-9. Atri Myth — Ayé GO 
88. Parjanya ay 44,14,15. Agni ay GH 
51. 11-15. Vigve Devih yd OH 
78. 4- 9,! Charm een GO 
vi 8 Jol Y “Vi 47, 29-81. Dundubhi 
28. Fae ae 74. Soma-Rudra AN 
47. 26-28. Wauagpatiand 75. ‘Weapons of war GOH 
Ratha é GO 
48. 22. Cosmogony ye G 
vii. 88. Vasistha myth 7 GLOH/ vii. 50. Charm aye GLH 
44, Dadhikrä a 55. Charm Byde O 
59. 12. Charm de GOH 108. Frog-Brahmans yde GOH 
101, 102. Parjanya Y 104, Charm ayde GOH 
viii. 1. 88, 84. ye GH viii. 47. 14-18. “Adityäb, “Usas By G 
81. 1- 4.! Worshippers £ Val. 10. Unity of. gods! ye H 
83. 16-19, Woman's duties ye GH 
Val. 11. Indra-Varuna ay 
viii, 80, Indra By H 
89. 7-12. Vac Be GH 
ix. 112. Professions Byde O ix. 5. ron Apriya B 
67, 81, 82.7 bys GO 
118. Soma Bys OH 
114. Soma 8d GO 


: 


1 These entries correct accidental errors in the list in KZ. 
* ii, 48 only. * Wanting in several MSS. of pada-pätha. 
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$15. Latest hymns in the Rigveda—Continued. 


GC, | C: 
x. 9, 6-9 =i. 28, 20-28, | x. 16-19. Funeral hymns aft 
10. Myth of Yama j 24, 4~6. Acvins By 
and Yami aye i 57, 58 Manas Bye 
13. Havis a G 72 Birth of the 
14. Funeralhymn = a}e7 LH gods Bye 
15. “ ae $5. Myth of Sûryä's 
27, Indra a G marriage aâye GL 
28, Myth of Indra 87. Agni Raksohan ay 
and Vasukra a j 90, Creation of the 
84, The dice aye castes Rye GLH 
51-58. Thehidden Agni a 97. The herbs Bye 
59, 60. Nirrti, Asamiiti Pye 102. Myth of Mud- 
EN Rnowlole bs | 08. I nee ti oy 
71. owledge aye 108, ndra-Brhaspati ay 
TB. The rivers a L j 107. hy aye G 
81, 82. Vigvakarman aye 109. The man’s 
88, 34 Manyu as wife 
86. Myth of Vrsä- 114. Numbers aye GH 
api e G 121 Who? ze 
88." Birth of Agni | 128, Vigve Deväh ay 
91.5 Agni 129, 180. Bhavavrtta aye G! 
94. Gravinah ae | 185-137. Yama: Muni: 
95. Myth of Urvaci a GH Charm Bye 
98, Charm forrain aye | 145, 146. Charm: Aran- 
101. The priests ar yäni Bye 
108. tee Saramä ye | 151,152, Faith: Indra Aydr 
117. ity aye L 154, 155. Yama: Ariyl Byde 
125, Väc aye | 157-159, The sun: the 
197.5 Night rival Byée 
189, 4-6. The Gandharvas e i 161-169, Charms : Vata a@yde 
Ed geni £ | 178-175. en of king: Pre 
. tar vänah 
178. Tärksya be L | 17. ‘The sun ade 
181-186. Various: Vita Syde 
190. The creation Syde 
191. 2-4, Concord Bde 





concerned) appear in their right place in the collections of books 
i-ix.: others which are out of place, as iv. 15. 4-10; 48; v. 61; 
87; vii. 17, not only shew no other signs of lateness, but have 
many of the marks of early date afterwards to be described : 
whilst the majority of the 4 mns of book x. are also free from 
other late notes. It would therefore seem that the ordered col- 
lections of i.—ix. were not complete collections of the hymn-mate- 
rial existing at the time when the collection was made. («) The 
subject-matter of the late hymns differs on the whole widely from 
that of the balk of the Rigveda, and consists largely of hymns to 
minor deities, myths, charms, and hymns for ceremonial occasions. 
It is not however possible to draw a sharp line between the differ- 
ent ene in this respect, and it is particularly dangerous to be 
guïded by subjective impressions of this kind. 

S 18, Of the evidence of vocabulary and grammatical forms 
more careful consideration is required, especially as this evidence 


1x. 180 only. *x.188 only. *x, 162, 163,164 only. ‘4x. 181 only. 

* In attributing late date to these hymns, I have been led rather by 
the absence of the usual characteristics of the early hymns than by any 
positive indications. 
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has of late been depreciated in more than one quarter It is 
indeed most necessary to keep in mind the drawbacks to the use 
of this evidence. The occurrence of a word or form undoubtedly 
late does not necessarily imply that the hymn in which it is found 
is late : the word may Lave been introduced in a later recension, 
or in an added verse: it may even be a premature creation, not 
destined to be accepted as part of the current language till later 
centuries. Nor does the occurrence of an early form prove carly 
date: it may be an archaism deliberately introduced for effect.’ 
Especially with regard to the vocabulary do these doubts arise. 
The hymns of books i.-ix., numerous as they are, keep within a 
narrow range of ideas: and hundreds of words must certainly 
have been in common use at the time when these poets wrote, 
which never gained admission into the sacred circle ;* it is there- 
fore not impossible that some of them may appear once or twice 
only, even in hymns of early date. 

§ 19. These difficulties, so serious in detail, disappear almost 
completely when the vocabulary and forms are treated on a large 
scale, I love noted* about 125 words and groups of words each 
of which occurs at least 50 times in the RV., being 20 times as 
often as in the AV., or 25 times in the RV. and not at all in the 
AV.: nor do these words recur in later Sanskrit :* and about 170 
words which occur 15 times at least in the AV., being 14 times 
as often as in the RV., and all of which occur regularly in later 
Sanskrit: besides a large number of forms which fulfil similar 
conditions. Of these words and forms as a whole but one expla- 
nation is possible : the former represent an earlier, the latter a 
later stratum of language.” Hymns in which the former prevail 
are early hymns: those in which the latter prevail are relatively 
later. We may indeed imagine the case of a scholar so thor- 
oughly immersed in the literature of an earlier period as to pro- 
duce a poem entirely of an earlier style: but this presupposes a 
critical attitude which we have no reason as yet to assume to 
have been possible to hymn-writers of any of the periods we are 
now considering. The occasional introduction of a few archaisms 





1E g. ty Peunahoter, who has practically abandoned the use of evi- 
dence of kind. 

* This is well brought out by Hopkins, who writes (JAOS. xvii. 24): 
“Tt must mot be supposed that the statistical results based on analysis of 
forms must ni ty be interpreted quite as they have been.” The 
new interpretation suggested is that ‘‘ poets that desired to give archaic 
effect to their oe ions could do so very cheaply by overcrowding 
their verses with metrical or formal archaisms.” 

‚oe enkle luo. cit., p. 57. » 


e iv. etc. 
5 Except now and then in the Brähmanas, possibly in their more 


archaic part, 

* Of this evidence Prof. Hopkins writes: ‘That this test is a futile 
one is evident. The subject-matter, as the author grants, is the deter- 
mining factor in many cases. That the list of ‘later words’ includes 
gván, varsd, ‚ etc., is sufficient to shew the com tive 
uselessness of this test.” To the criticism (JAOS. xvii. 26, 27) of 
article from which this passage is taken I take exception, on the ‘ground 








Ee 
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would not be likely to affect greatly results deduced from the 
18,000 notes tabulated under the headings of Vocabulary and 
Metre in my article. 

§ 20. Although the groups C, C. pd to be distinctly earlier 
than the Atharvaveda, yet in vocabu ary at least there appears a 
still — difference between them and the remaining part of 
the Rigveda. Indeed in ge from the Rigveda proper to 
these later-additions, the whole world of thought and expression 
seems to be changed. The difference between the Rigveda 
proper on the one hand, and these later hymns and those of the 
Atharvaveda on the other, is the fundamental distinction main- 
tained in this article ; and it is quite different from the older dis- 
tinction between RV. (without qualification) and AV. But the 
evidence of grammatical forms and of metre does not point to a 
difference quite so marked. Thus, of the forms considered by 
Lanman,’ the dual in -au, which in the earlier Rigveda is only 


of the inaccuracy of.the statement of my own views, and the want of 
proportion in the objections made to them, Hopkins first states that I 
(Arnold) ‘‘ desire to shew” that the Känva collection is of early date, 
and that I endeavor ‘to support the proposition that it is older than 
the other family books.” The conclusion at which I actually arrive is 
rather different from this: for though I rank viii. as earlier in the main 
that the collections i. 74-98, 94-115, 116-126, 140-164, ii., iii., v., yet I can 
find ne valid pessoa to place it before i. 58-68, 64-78, 127-189, 165-191, 
v., Vi, or vii. 

Of the three kinds of evidence on which I mainly rely, he puts out of 
court that of metre, by quoting an all admission of mine that 
“ words and forms are a safer guide.” however goes far beyond 
my statement, which is that ‘‘in comparing this period (Bs) with that 
of the later Rigveda, the words and forms are a safer guide than even 
the metre.” ere a marked change of metre is to be traced, that is 
almost everywhere in the except at this particular point, I 
should be inclined to attach iy as much importance to it as to a 
change in vocabulary or forms: and the more so, because we have 
every reason to suppose that the poets of the Veda were entirely 
unconscious of the more subtle changes which the metre was under- 
going in their hands. Hopkins’s next statement is that ‘‘it is the 
treatment of the test of vocabulary which here calls for special notice. 
..+.. To avoid a vicious circle, the only test here of early and late must 

force be the number of times these words are found in AV.” This 
is again incorrect ; a further test, and one which in seven-eighths of 
the instances confirms the first, is the occurrence or non-occurrence of 
these words in classical Sanskrit. 

As tothe words quoted by Hopkins from my list of ‘‘later words,” it 
may very well be that they belonged to the earlier language, but they 
certainly were not admitted to the earlier literature. At the same time 
any special explanations which may be brought forward to qualify the 
importance of single words will not aj iably affect the weight of the 
whole body of evidence. That Prof. Hopkins’s criticism was somewhat 
hastily put together I think I may conclude from the fact that one of 
the four words to which he takes exception in my list of later words is 
uddra, whilst on p. 81 be himself Jaye spacial stress on the same word, 
as an indication of the late date of book viii. and of the Avesta alike. 
I have therefore nothing to withdraw in my original statements : nor 
do they involve any such contradictions as Professor Hopkins supposes. 

URL xxxiv., p. 315, 1 See above, § 4. 
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found in 2 per cent. of the occurrences, includes in C, and C, 25 
per cent., in AV. 60 per cent.: and the forms in -d/, -dni, -aih 
only shew a moderate increase of about 10 per cent. in C, and C,, 
but a further increase averaging 25 per cent. in AV. The expla- 
nation I suggest is that the change of taste first shewn in C, is 
greater than the interval of time : and that then for the first time 
the poets addressed themselves to an entirely new range of sub- 
jects, and began freely to use words belonging to a vocabulary 
which their predecessors had excluded, Roughly speaking, we 
may say that the poets of the later hymns brought the Veda 
down from heaven to earth, from the gods enthroned on high to 
the humbler spirits of the river and the wood, and from the great 
deeds of tradition to the daily virtues or failings of kings and 
bards, to the celebration of marriage and death, to the cure of 
disease and the expulsion, by wisdom’s aid, of the hated rival in 
a husband’s love. 

§ 21. A division of the hymns of the Rigveda proper cannot 
be made with the same definiteness or certainty. But the same 
principles which have led us to separate off the works of the 
periods CO, C, seem to me to lead further. And first hymns and 
groups of hymns can be found which stand very distinctly nearer 
to C, and C, than the remainder, All the hymns remaining of 
the groups i, 31-85, 94-115, 116-126, almost all left in x., and the 
majority of those in i, 51-57, 140-164, as well as numerous indi- 
vidual hymns chiefly in ii, iii, iv., have a much greater proportion 
of later words and forms than the rest: they employ the Tristubh 
and Jagati metres in almost equal proportions: and in both the 
affect the “cretic” rhythm -v- for the fifth, sixth, and sevent 
syllables when immediately following the caesura, This rhythm 
is rare in the other hymns of the Rigveda proper, but even more 
common in C,andC,. Further they shew occasionally a mixture 
of Tristubh and Jagati, and other peculiarities characteristic of 
the later hymns. In subject they do not differ so greatly: but a 
special importance seems to be given to Agni under his special 
titles, and to the Sun, the Dawn, the Waters, and other nature- 
deities, This group I have denoted by B,. 

22, Even in the remaining hymns a marked difference in 
metre may be observed. Some of the Trigtubh hymns,’ especially 
those of book vii, shew frequently iambic rhythm throughout, 
and not rarely are defective by one syllable in the middle: whilst 
elsewhere the caesura is almost invariably followed by two suc- 
cessive short syllables which break the rhythm, and the fall num- 
ber of 11 syllables is invariable. That the bY gs hymns of book 
vii, are the earlier has been the general belief of modern scholars 
(see above, § 10); and this supposition, which alone gives an 
orderly development to the Tristubh-Jagati metre’, is confirmed 


} Jagati hymns are here comparatively rare. 
*The cretic rhythm characteristic of B, is even more strongly 
opposed to a continuous iambic rhythm ; see note 1 on the next page. 


: 
4 
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by the evidences of vocabulary and metre.’ In determining the 
relative date of the hymns of the Siman type, there is greater 
difficulty. That the Siman hymns which are included in the 
family collections from i. 51 to vii. are early, admits of little 
doubt: and not least the Parucchepa collection i. 127-139, in 
which the rhythm of the twelve-syllable lines entirely corresponds 
with the Tristubh rhythm of book vii. All the hymns at the 
end of book ix. (98-111), and all other hymns in the same metres 
(principally Anustubh, Brhati, and Usnib), have every sign of 
early date : such verses as are of twelve syllables conform to the 
early Tristubh rhythm, and the metres themselves are almost com- 
pletely wanting in the later parts of the Rigveda. Only with 
regard to the Giiyatri metre does a doubt arise. The arrange- 
ment of book ix. indicates that this metre was looked upon as 
lying outside the group just described. It continued in use till 
much later times, and yet no important distinction of rhythm 
has been traced.* Further, many of the hymns consist of no 
more than three stanzas, and therefore their date is not easily 
tested. Yet the Gäyatri hymns as a whole are almost entirely 
free from the notes of late date, whether in vocabulary or gram- 
matical forms, to which reference has just been e: and no 
solid reason at present appears why they should not be assigned 
to as early a date as the hymns of the earlier iambic rhythm, 
making with them an early period A: whilst the hymns which 
follow the most strict, and perhaps the most perfect = of the 
Tristubh metre, are assigned to an intermediate period B.' 

$ 23. These results are entirely consistent with the statistics 
brought forward by Lanman, and indicate that the proportion of 
later forms in each book corresponds to the amount of later mate- 
rial it contains; but at the same time they do not claim for any 

art of books i. 1-50, viii, or ix. that it is the earliest part of the 

igveda, They are opposed to those theories which postulate for 
any of these books a date later than the average of books ii.—vii, 
On this point we are therefore no nearer to a consensus of opin- 
ion, and it becomes necessary to consider the evidence for the 
opposing views, 

24, For convenience of reference the hymns referred by 
me to the periods A, B,, B, respectively will be tabulated here : 
it being understood that the criteria of date allow a much greater 
margin of doubt as to the position of individual hymns than 
exists with regard to the periods ©, C,. 


i The prevailing types are as follows: 
InA v_fy_iluveliv| ov andvy_[y_@ilyelivliv 
Bey_|e_tievy|_vl iv ande_[v__tlev|_vl_e 
Big_le_livvel_vl_ vande _fe__ltvol_ olv 


? A trochaic rhythm appears in a few of the older hymns, but is rare 
even in them. 
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94- 96 

98-104 
106-114 
116-119 
121 


128-126. 5 


140, 141 
148-148 
157-160 
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= : 
|| Sâman, Rik. Sman. | Rik, 
i 61. 1-4 \ 63 
| 11-19 | 
|| 64-68 69 
| 70-74 75 76, 77 
78. 1-3 79 | 83 
86, 87 
) 2 8, 4 1 
14 10-18 || 17, 18 
‚16, 1-45 | 15, 1-15 | 99 
| | 19-21 | 97 
il 42, 48 0 ee 
| 44 1-6 | Bt 
| 45,46 44, 7-24 
48. 1-21 49 
| 51. 18-16 | 50, 51. 1-12) 
Hy 52. 7-12 
59,60. 4-12} 60. 1-8 || 60. 19-15 
| et. 413 | 61. 1-8 
il 68 | 62 
|| 66-68 | | 64, 65 
ii } 71 69, 70 
73 | 
S es | el | Dt 
1-4 | 
| 7,8 i 
| 11, 12 ' 
15, 16 17 | 
19-26 26 
27-30 
|| 81. 1-9, 82 | 81. 10-12, | 
i | 86-40 
42, 48 
| 45 
IH 48 
i 51-58 
fi 56-58 
|| 59. 1-6 | 60-65 
H 9-11 
‚66. 1-9 66, 10-16 
| 74 | 67-78 15-77 
| 81 84-88 
| 94 90-98 
| 96 95 97-100 
| 1. 1-88 
28 
9. 1-9 | 910-22 
| 18-21 
10-18 
| 15-28 
| 30 | 
. 588. 15) 
84-88 
42, 4-6 
48-46 


(1807. 
Säman. | Rik. 
| 61. 5-10 
| 
82 80, 81 
|] 84 85 
| 5-8 
15. 16-19 
16. 46-48 
| 
| 47, 1-2 
| 52. 1-8 
58-57 18-17 
58 
| 61. 18, 14 
72 











| 
20 
47, 1-18 
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bk. || Val. 1-6 
viii. || 49-65 
con- | 57-60 
‘ tin’d|) 68-65 


bk. || 1-5. 7 
ix. || 6-16 








98-111 


bk. 
x. 











105 


115, 116 
122-124 
181 
188 
189, 1-8 






118, 119 


182-4 


143, 144 
147, 148 
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fos The intricacies of this arrangement make it difficult to 
follow, as compared with those in which the different books are 
treated as homogeneous wholes. As however all general indi- 
cations lead us to believe that books i-ix. grew up simulta- 
neously, and as within each collection the arrangement is purely 
mechanical, it is impossible to arrive at the chronological order 
except by a consideration of the individual hymns. 

§ 26. In order to aid the memory some general characteristics 
of the successive periods may now be given. 

A. The hymns of this period include almost one half of the 
Rigveda, and almost the whole of the hymns in Anustubh and 
the allied metres. The Tristubh hymns retain to a large extent a 
continuous iambic rhytinn: Jagati is rare. Hymns to Mitra and 
Varuna are found almost exclusively in this period, but they are 
far outnumbered by the hymns to Indra and ee a less extent) by 
those to Agni. The Säman collections usually place the hymns 
to Indra, as the most numerous, first in order. Asa whole this 
period may be shortly described as the period of iambic verse, 
or the Indra period. 

‚…. The hymns are almost exclusively composed in strict 
Tristubh metre, and the iambic rhythm is broken after the caesura 
by a succession of two short syllables. The Agni hymns almost 
equal in number those to Indra, and in the collections in which 
most of the hymns occur have the precedence.’ This period may 
perhaps be described as the Tristubh or Agni period, and covers 
about 20% of the Rigveda. 

B, The hymns are composed in Tristubh and Jagati in about 
equal proportions and frequently employ the “Cretic” variation.’ 
Specially prominent are those addressed to Agni as Vaigvinara 
or Jätavedas, to the Sun, the Dawn, Earth and Heaven, and the 
Waters. The hymns include about 30% of the Rigveda, and the 
period is one of Nature-Worship. 

C,. Tristubh and My, ze begin to be confused and combined 
in the same hymn : the hymns are addressed to the minor deities 
of nature and tradition. This period may be known as that of 
Myth or Folk-Lore. 

C, The later Anustubh metre predominates, and the hymns 
approximate to incantations. This is the period of Charms. 

i 27, Generally opposed to this arrangement is that advocated 
by Brunnhofer in KZ. xxv. (see above, § 6, p. 207). As we have 
seen, the substantial part of his argument resolves itself into a 
comparison of the number of occurrences of an “old” infinitive 
-dhyai, and a late infinitive -taye. The antiquity of -dhyat is 
undisputed ; it therefore deserves notice that of its 75 ocour- 
rences (see below, § 358) no less than 16 are in book i. (including 
two in the Parucchepa hymns), and two in x. 61: and lest this or 





+ It is not however shewn that this precedence was recognized at the 
time at which the hymns were composed. 
* See § 21 and note to end of § 22. 
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any other evidence should be overrated, it should further be 
noticed that there is an occurrence in one of the very latest 
hymns, viz. Vil, 10.3. Of the 75 occurrences, 69 are at the end 
of a Tristubh verse : of these 2 are in book viii. (Val. 9. 8 ; 86.14)’, 
which is a full proportion for the very small amount of Rik in 
that book. Of the six occurrences in Säman all are in books i., 
viii, ix, x., viz. i, 27. 1; 120, 8; 184, 2; viii. 39. L; ix. 110,13 
x. 22, 5, although the other books include a not insignificant 
amount of Säman, The occurrences therefore depend on the 
metre, not on the book or family. Further of the 69 occurrences 
at the end of Tristubh verses, no less than 44 are in the compara- 
tively small amount of Rik of iambic rhythm, included in period 
A. _ This form therefore entirely confirms the arrangement sheady 
made, No less does the form in -tayedo so. This form is almost 
equally old, for it occurs 264 times in RV., and only 4 times in 
AV.: and of the 264 occurrences, 200 are in period A. This 
form too almost always occurs at the end of the verse: and 
though it is therefore not suited for the early Trigtubh hymns, it 
is quite frequently found in the Siman of all books. Jagati 
hymns, for which this form is also suited, hardly occur before the 
period B,, by which time this form was practically extinct.’ 

28. Professor Hopkins further discusses* the date of book 
viil. of the Rigveda in vol. xvii. of this Journal. His position is 
summed up as follows on page 71. 


tt When a large body of words is found at the end of a certain liter- 
ary period, when this body is found continuously employed from the 
said end of a period to one that is much later, then in the first period 
any one book that contains a vocabulary identical with that of the 
books constituting such end of a period will probably belong to the 
conclusion of the period rather than to its beginning. 

If this be so, then the eighth book of the Rigveda, in its vocabulary, 
which agrees in so many details with the vocabulary of the later books 
of that work, with the later Atharvan, and with the still later Brähma- 
nas and Epio, probably stands nearer to the end of the period repre- 
sented by the whole Rigveda than to the beginning of that period,” 1. e. 
it is probably later than books ii.-vii. 


It will be seen at once that Professor Hopkins accepts the same 
criterion of late date as that used in this article: viz. the continu- 
ous employment of a word in a later period. By the “later 
books” of the Rigveda he means the “ general books,” i., ix., x.: 
whereas in my view a considerable part of books i. and ix., and a 
small part of book x. is early. His conclusion seems diametrically 
oa to my own: for I assign a very much larger preponiee 

book viii. than of books ii.—vii. to the earliest period. 

§ 29. I cannot therefore avoid discussing Professor Hopkins’s 
arguments, both with regard to what he brings forward and to 
what he passes over. In his article there are examined 600 words 
which occur in book viii, of which 340 appear nowhere else in 





t Also of course Väl, 10. 8, already referred to. 
1 See below, $$ 358, 365, 3 See above § 8. 
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the Rigveda, and the remaining 260 oa in books i., ix, x. 
After examining these words individually he finds there are “a 
few words which may be old: and a large number, any one of 
which might indeed by chance have escaped — but their 
sum is momentous and indicative of a close relationship between 
viii, and the later language.” 

§ 30. This point I think Professor Hopkins fails to prove. Of 
the 600 words, there are 150 which occur in viii. only, and for 
which no parallels elsewhere are adduced: and further, 74 for 
which the parallels are more or less remote. Next there are 63 
which have parallels only in those parts of i, and ix, and (in 7 
cases) of x., which are similar in character to hook viii., and pre- 
sumably of the same date. There are therefore almost 300 words 
of which we must say not only that they “may be old” but that, 
taken as a whole, they represent an older stratum of language. 

Next I find 179 words which recur in the body of book x. or 
in some later book, but so rarely or with such altered meaning 
that this recurrence hardly shews late date : and lastly 133 (less 
than a quarter of the whole) which recur at least 3 times in the 
latest parts of the RV., the AV, or in later books. 

Iam unable to attribute any importance to any words except 
these 133 as shewing late date’. Pew of them occur more than 
once in book viii, ; 18 occurrences are in the few fragments of book 
viii. which are of periods C, C,, viz. 1. 33, 34; 31. 1-4; 33. 16-19; 
47. 14-18; Val. 10 and 11; 80; 89, 7-12 ; 31 belong to the com- 
paratively few hymns assigned to period B. There remain 112 
occurrences which are indeed scattered over the bulk of the 
book, but cannot be said to represent it. 

§ 31. I pass to the evidence which Professor Hopkins omits, 
not however without reference to a typical example (p. 79): “If 
Grassmann’s assumption that dtha isa late form of ádha were 
correct, then the facts about these words, so far as they go, 
would make against the view that viii. is not early. But both 
forms are used in book x., and both dtha and ddha are Avestan, 
Probably one is as old as the other.” The probability however 
lies otherwise, according to Hopkins’s own rule as quoted in § 28, 

dha occurs 192 times in RV., 16 times in AV., and then disap- 
pears: dtha occurs 133 times in RV., 164 times in AV., and con- 
stantly later. Whenever and wherever these words had their 
beginning, édha undoubtedly was the first to perish, and dtha 
replaced it. But book viii. uses ddha twice as often as dtha, that 
is more frequently (in oo) than the RY. as a whole, and 
twenty times as often asthe AV. This pair of words therefore 
alone affords a strong argument for the early date of book viii” 

§ 32, If in place of examining words that occur so rarely that 
we have no evidence of their date, we choose those which occur 





+ Some of the others may ecur as often, for there are no indices in 
existence except forthe AV. But the words can hardly be of import- 
ance, considering the Jiberal scale of the references in the PW, 

? See below, $$ 449, 451. 
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with fair frequency, the argument will I think rest on surer 
grounds. Merely as an example, I have examined those words 
of which ddhw and dtha may be considered types, viz. the 
adverbs and pronouns, I find 17 words or groups, each of which 
occurs at least 40 times in the body of the Rigveda (AB), being 
8 times as often, or, proportionately, 4 times as often, as in the 
late hymns of the RV. and the AV. ; or 25 times in the former 
and not at all in the latter. These are ddha (used with other 
particles), dnusdk (with sdnusik), im, gha, tmánd, dvitd, nd 
‘like,’ ndkih, nindm, maksa, sded, satrâ (with its derivatives), 
sim, syd, tyd, and the adverbs in -vat, I find 23 words and 
groups which occur at least 20 times in the late hymns of RV. 
and in AV, being twice as often as in AB, that is, proportion- 
ately four times as often: namely dtha «, addi (pronoun and 
adverb), untard and compounds, itdh, iti, ena (pronoun), evd, 
tatdh, tdtra, tatha, dürám, pardh, pdrd, pageât, pinar, pfthak, 
‘ydtra, va, vai, súrva ‘all,’ sahá and compounds, svdhd, svid. 

hese words are en of a much larger number that 
might easily be collected from the whole vocabulary (see KZ. 
XXXiV., pp. 330, 331). 

$ 33. In the margin are given 
the number of occurrences of j | Proper. 
nee nen in books ap re } Barly. | Late. | tion, 
in book viii. respectively, and also = 
the proportion of later erik viz, H-vi 8 
the number of later words in ‘otal 
every hundred of both kinds taken TEL Al soa | 82 
together ; these numbers are also V- 5 | 49 
arranged according to the divis- otal 844 | 110 
ions AB, the occurrences in those EERE ES 
hymns which are altogether later being omitted from both 
sides. It appears that the proportion of late words in ii—vii, and 
in viii, as a whole is practically the same: in the parts here 
assigned to B again the same. But in the earlier parts of ii—vii, 
it is considerably less than in the earlier parts of viii. 

Upon this result it would not be safe to ig | too great a stress, 
as the number of occurrences included is not high. Should it be 
confirmed by other indications, the necessary conclusion would 
be, either that the A hymns of ii.-vii. contain earlier hymns than 
any in viii,’ or that in book viii, the later material has not been 
sufficiently noted in the Tables’: or these two hypotheses may be 
combined. Any results that may follow upon the further inves- 
tigation of these points cannot appreciably affect the general 
arrangement upon which the treatment of the grammar in this 
article is basel. 











1 As such I would su, the Anustubh-Pafikti hymns of book v., 
and the Viräj hymns of book vii. 

* As such, sections 1. 10-12, 20, 84, 58, 82, are suggested to me by 
the detailed examination of Professor Hopkins's paper. 
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§ 34. The Säman poetry of i. 1-50, viii, ix. has not evoked 
any great interest amongst students of the Veda: many of whom 
perhaps sympathize with Lanman when he writes “we can hardly 
say that book ix, is not antique, despite its wearisome character,” 
But if it be, as most writers have assumed, a disgrace to a hymn 
to belong to a late age, some little sympathy must be felt for 
these poems (assigned in turn to the age of the Brihmanas, to 
that of the Atharvaveda, and lastly to the end rather than to the 
beginning of the Rigveda), if. after all the only true complaint 
against them is the incessant repetition in which earnestness is 
not equalled by artistic sense, and the presence in their compan 
of some few intruders which after all speak with a younger son’s 
voice. And if we are but doing justice to these hymns in attrib- 
uting to them an antiquity which may be their excuse if not 
their pride, we are ourselves the gainers. The dictum of Bradke* 
that “the majority of the hymns.of the Rigveda do not belong 
to the period of the rise, or even to that of the perfection of the 
ancient Indian lyric art, but rather to that of its decay,” an opin- 
ion accepted by Brunnhofer as “beyond question,” will need to 
be reconsidered: and the more attractive view which Bradke 
rejects, that the oldest hymns belong to a bad not far removed 
from the time of the first separation of Indians and Iranians, may 
again seem worthy of attention. 

§ 35. That a close relationship exists between book viii. and 
the Avesta is the opinion of Professor Hopkins: and the evi- 
dence by which he supports it extends not only to the Säman 
hymns of i, ix, x. (see the notes on «stra, ksird, gatha, mesd, 
yahu, varahd), and to the dénastutis of book viii. (see on rajatd), 
but also to Rik hymns some of which belong in my view to the 
earliest period (so pribhartar i. 178. 3, yahú vii. 15. 11). That 
the hymns of the Avesta in which these or other words occur are 
late can hardly be said to be ascertained: on the other hand 
some stress may be laid upon the existence both in the Avesta 
and in the Siman and early Rik of the consecutive vowels aa,‘ 
afterwards combined as @ in accordance with one of the most 
pane 4 established general tendencies of the language. But 
whether this special relation be attributed to the position of the 
respective writers in respect of time or of place, it must be of 
great importance, if its truth is established, to the understanding 
of the Rigveda. 

§ 36. It remains for me to state the evidence upon which I 
rest the arrangement of which I have sketched the general prin- 
ciples, and which is based upon the triple argument of vocabu- 
lary, flexion, and metre. of these arguments those of vocabu- 
lary and metre have proved the most useful in establishing the 





' Noun-Injlection, p. 580: the italics are mine. 
Ld us ra, etc., Halle, 1885, p. 2. 

a ichte der Arier, XIII. . 
+See Hopkins, JAOs. xvii. 91. 
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order; but that of flexion will I think be generally accepted as 
most convincing by way of confirmation. To this argument 
therefore I would now exclusively direct attention’, as proving 
conclusively that, if the hymns included in the lists C, C,’ and in 
the Atharvaveda are on the whole later than the rest of the Rig- 
veda, then the six groups represent generally the product of six 
successive epochs, 

§ 37. It is, I believe, desirable to use as criteria of date only 
those forms which are used with reasonable frequency: this 
being provided for, it is impossible to use too many: for the 
higher the number of occurrences, the less is the possibility of 
accidental differences in the relative frequency of old and late 
forms. The precise standards to be adopted are of no import- 
ance: but it is of great advantage that some standard should be 
adhered to, and that the impressions of early and late date should 
thus have objective confirmation. 

38, The standards I have followed are as follows: 

a) Criteria of early date. At least 40 occurrences in A B, B,, 
being 4 times those in O, C, and AV.: or 75, being 3 times as 
many. 

(3) Criteria of late date. At least 20 occurrences in C, C, and 
AV. being equal in number to those in A, B, and B,, or at least 
40, being three-quarters of the number in the earlier groups. 

(c) These criteria to be so grouped that about 5000 occurrences 
are in each case taken into account in reckoning the percentage 
of later forms. 

The amount of matter in A, B, and B, together is about twice 
that in the later cia The figures and details correspond to 
those described in the sections of this article named in the margin. 
The first six groups include forms already made use of in estab- 
lishing the order: the last three include the remainder of the 
material afforded by the body of this article. 

On the left-hand side of the following pages are reckoned the 
occurrences of the criteria of early date: on the right-hand side 
those of the criteria of late date, The percentages which the 
latter form of the whole in the respective sections and groups are 
given on page 234 (§ 41). 


11 include however now under the heading of ‘ flexion’ a large num- 
ber of words which in the article in KZ. I treated as isolated, but now 


see to belong to old or late types respectively : and also the pronouns . 


and advérbs, which also belong to the formal part of language, and are 
almost entirely independent of the subject-matter. : 8 

* These hymns are however too few to have much importance in 
determining the data: a comparison between the RV. simply and the 
AV, would give substantially the same results. 
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§ 40. Of these nine groups the first six represent the criteria 
used in establishing the arrangement :' they include over 30,000 
occurrences, and the table that follows (§ 41) indicates that the 
same conclusions can be drawn from the whole or from any suf- 
ficient part: that is, the evidence is consistent. If we confine our 
attention to single forms, or to small groups of them, this consis- 
tency will not in all cases be found: but the explanation of this . 
is to be found in the history of such individual forms, and not in 
any different arrangement of the material of the Rigveda, Hav- 
ing the evidence of the main current of linguistic change, the 
eddies must be studied in subordination to it. 

The three last groups” represent entirely new material. They 
include over 20,000 occurrences, in which change is perhaps of a 
less striking character than in those previously collected, and ° 
which perhaps have a greater evidential value for that reason.’ 
This evidence is not only absolutely in the same direction as that 
of the other groups, but also fully as clear and distinct, and can- 
not da be set aside. : 

§ 41. The following table shews, first the number of occur- 
rences of all the forms, early and late, included under each of the 
nine groups just described: secondly, the number of late forms 
in each section of the Rigveda in every hundred forms of both 
kinds. Thus the figure 25 denotes that in every hundred forms 
75 are early, 25 late. 


GRAMMATICAL Evipence or Dare. 














|| Old Criteria. _ ||NewCriteria. || 

Group. I [ar |r| rv} v | vi jvit|vunr| Ex an 
Number of occurrences |/6400 7250 4450 6295 3625 5700 6650, 8600 5600) 54,500 
Proportion A |! 14/86 | 23 | 21 | 81 | 28 |! 26 | 42| 25 |) 28 
of later B, || 29 | 44 | 85 | 87| 86 | 44 || 82| 52] 80 || 89 
forms B, |) 80 [41] 41 | 58 | 47 | 50 || 89 | 57 | B4 || 44 
0, AAADE % | 58| 69/51 68 

| 68 | 7 7 | 94 | 92 | 68 72| 81/|80|/ 70 

AV. |i 88 | 86 | 94 | 68 | 2 / 98 || 90 881 88 60 





§ 42. In this table there appears only one discrepancy, viz., as 
to the relative date suggested for the periods B, B, by the criteria 
first used by Lanman. As these criteria are of special interest, 
they will repay further investigation: although as evidence the 
indications they give cannot in this point weigh against the much 
greater and more complex mass of evidence which points in the 


! Many of them only in part. 
* With trivial exceptions due to a difference of classification. 
? So Hopkins, JAOS. xvii., p. 26, note 8, 
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other direction, I therefore give the full details as to the relative 
growth of the later form in each of the four pairs.* 
§43. Form-au. Thisis so rare” 














in A B, B, that the precise num- , | TEN EES 
ber of” cosacrenend ta of little Period. van | ad | Ans | wrd 
importance. 5 are found in B, A 1 | 62 | 32 | 54 
12 in B, so that in proportion Bs | 2 | (70) | 36 | fe 
to the amount of matter these ee ch hed Loe | (a) 
forms are more common in B,. C, | 28 | % | 48 | 61 

S44, Forms -a, -dni. These me | aa | ke | a | 

| | ! | 


forms are practically about | 
equally common in B, and B,. 

§ 45. Form in-aih, This is least common in B,, and equally 
common in B, and C,. Its progress is clearly no indication of 
date till we reach the period C,. In other words, both in B, and 
C, the form -ebAih is found in almost half the occurrences, and 
more often in B, than in A, and in C, as often as_in B,. This 
result is the more striking because -ebhi is favoured by the 
Tristubh metre, which is almost exclusively used in B,.* Profes- 
sor Hopkins (p. 26) suggests that “the strongly marked forms con- 
tinue to be used for show.” This is in itself by no means im- 

robable, but it is not easy to form a consistent theory upon this 

asis. If the poets of 6, desired archaic effect, why did the; 
admit the striking neoterism of the dual in -av so frequently, an 
why does the nenter in -Gni continue to spread ? e unaug- 
mented past tenses are perhaps the most obvious of all archaisms : 
yet the, poets both of B, and C, leave them little used.‘ The facts 
seem rather to point to another explanation. The decadent form 
becomes for a time more common, if it is the longer form. The 
lengthened forms -au, -äni, and the augmented past tenses shew 
an uninterrupted progress : the forms -äh, -aih which are shorter 
than their rivals, fy a temporary set-back. In short the gen- 
eral tendency towards the lengthening of flexional forms, of which 
ample evidence will be given in the body of this article, out- 
weighed for a time the special tendencies of the cases in question. 

846. All historical investigation of grammar sets up as its 
ideal the ascertainment of the earliest forms. The words ‘early’ 
and ‘late’ are used by students of the Rigveda in a sense which 
may easily lead to gooey ope For instance, the forms in 
-au and -äni are, as we have every reason to suppose, later varia- 
tions upon an earlier -@ ia each case: for in the earliest hymns 
we find the ‘late’ form rare or comparatively rare, and its 
growth is continuous, But as to the forms -ah, -ai/ we have no 
such assurance, There is nowhere any body of hymns in which 
these forms are not more common than their rivals: and it is per- 


t These are taken from KZ. xxxiv., pp, 304, 835. 

? Occurrences of Gv before vowels, which are regular throughout the 
RV., are not taken into account, : 

*This would lead us also to expect to find -dsah most often in B,, 
which again is not the case. 

+See below §§ 337-340, 409-411. 
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fectly possible and by no means unlikely that these forms are 
respectively as old as or older than the rivals which have failed 
to estroy them. In the struggle for existence as found in lan- 
guage it is not always the more youthful competitor that wins, 
nor does every chance variation lead to a new development. In 
such cases as these the term “late” refers only to a limited period, 
and means that towards the end of the period of the Rigveda the 
rival form was yielding ground, and beginning to be regarded as 
an archaism as compared with the other, It is a principal part of 
the purpose of the main part of this article to fix the limits 
within which such changes are at work. 

§ 47. The difficulty of distinguishing permanent tendencies 
from temporary variations has made necessary the extensive range 
of this article, and has imposed upon it corresponding limitations 
in accuracy and fulness of detail. It leaves the ground open for 
special investigations into the separate phenomena that are 
referred to: and in abstaining from any division according to 
date of the whole earlier half of the vg it by no means 
implies that such division may not yet be made: nor does it 
exclude the hypothesis that in books ii—vii. there may be a nucleus 
of the most ancient verse of all.’ Nor again, does the treatment 
of the AV. as a whole exclude a distinction of earlier and later 
hymns within its limits : but on the contrary the path is pointed 
out along which such discrimination can be made. I seek to give 
an outline map of the country which borders on either side the 
straits that separate the Vedas of Rik and Atharvan, and I hope 
to make the exploration of the regions ee pas more easy to 
those that follow. That this outline map will itself come to need 
correction in many points goes without ae 

48. I reserve to the end of this article a short general review 
of the linguistic development of the Rigveda, as brought to light 
by this investigation. 

§ 49. Acknowledgment. It will be obvious throughout that I 
have built upon the work of others. I have endeavoured not to 
repeat ee ore elsewhere, unless it needed to be sup- 
plemented or exi only in a scattered form. 

§ 50. Lastly, I wish to express my special sense of —— 
to the American Oriental Society for undertaking the publication 
of an article of a kind that cannot be of general interest. In so 
doing it is pursuing a S it has chosen for many years past, and 
one along which lies the hope of progress for the future. 





1 See above, § 38. 
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HISTORICAL VEDIC GRAMMAR. 


$51. The-principal developments of Sanskrit grammar are 
known to us through Vedic literature in the wider sense, the suc- 
cession of Rigveda, Atharvaveda, Brähmanas, Sütras and Upani- 
sads, as leading up to epic and classical literature. They are 
treated historically in Whitney’s Grammar, ‘and with the assist- 
ance of figures by which change is numerically valued. 

§52. The present article endeavours to carry back this history 
some stages further. We have no absolute standard of date dis- 
tinguishing the earlier and later part of the Rigveda: but it has 
been put forward in the Introduction to this Article that we have 
a large body of harmonious evidence in favour of a certain 
arrangement of those parts: and chiefly that such an arran 
ment gives a history of grammar which naturally leads up to the 
history we know already. It remains to ascertain how far the 
detailed consideration of grammatical points harmonizes with this 
general view. 

§53. The literary periods of the Rig and Atharvavedas men- 
tioned in the Introduction will now be referred to shortly as A, 
B,, B,, 0,, C,, AV. The symbol B will be used for the periods 
B, and B, taken together: and C for the periods C, C, and AV. 
taken together. It would not yet be safe to say. that there is a 

ter interval of time between the periods A and B, than there 
is between B, and B,, or between B, and C, than between the 
later periods. But for our present purpose a division into a 
smaller number of periods than six is urgently necessary. In 
many Segoe reine etails the whole number of occurrences is so 
small that it is impossible to attach any importance to the num- 
ber found in one of the shorter periods. In all cases it is diffi- 
cult to make numerical comparisons where the amounts of matter 
from which instances are drawn vary considerably. ie ir 
our attention in the main upon three larger periods A-B-C, in 
which the amount of matter is approximately equal, we shall in 
most cases see at once from the number of occurrences in which 
direction the trend of the language lies. The more detailed 
information will be given in the tables. 
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CHAPTER I. SOUNDS AND SANDHI. §§ 54-144, 


$ 54, Under this heading are included all points in which there 
is a difference of pronunciation between Vedic and classical 
Sanskrit. Sometimes this difference is expressed by a change of 

bol : more often it is to be inferred from the metre. 

§ 55. The question at once arises whether we have a sufficient 
knowledge of the metre to say geerd what pronunciation it 
requires ; whether the number of syllables in each verse is posi- 
tively fixed, and how often the distinctions of quantity are of 
importance, To this question only a provisional answer can he 

ven. 

Ss 56. Catalectic verses of the Giyatri or Anustubh type, that is 
to say, verses of seven syllables, are probably to be found in the 
Rigveda, As, however, comparatively few rules of resolution 
convert the great mass of those verses which at first sight seem 
to have only seven syllables into complete lines of eight, we are 
justified in using such rales as far as they will carry us. In 
isolated cases we are not justified in positing a pronunciation 
ate os is contrary to that found elsewhere for the same word or 
ending. 

$ sr. In verses of the Tristubh-Jagati type, and especially in 
those included in A, there are many instances in which only ten 
syllables appear: the missing syllable being one that immediately 
precedes or follows the caesura. In these cases it is not usually 
possible to restore the missing syllable 7 the use of general 
rules ; and the variation seems therefore to be metrical. In some 
instances, however, restoration is sufficiently probable upon lines 
suggested by verses of the Giyatri-Anustubh ty 

58, the Vedic metres shew a well-marked rhythm, or suc- 
cession of short and long syllables, running through the whole 
verse. Only in the case of the first and third syllable in each 
verse is the quantity indifferent. There are two or three types 
in each of the standard metres, and deviations from these types are 
permitted to a limited extent : but on the whole the rhythm gives 
us abundant evidence of the quantity of all syllables, and quite 
independently of the record of the Pada and Sanhita texts, 
though generally in agreement with the latter. For this reason 
all references to the Rigveda are made to the Sanhita text only. 

bs We proceed to consider first vowel-values, in which are 
included the “resolutions” of the vowels @ % @, and the vowel 
values frequently to be given to yur n: and next the occurrences 
of certain consonants, notably / /A / and the linguals tthd dh ns. 


A. i Resolved vowel-values. 


§ 60. That the disyllabic values of 27 @, etc, are not to any 
appreciable extent due to metre is shewn by their appearance in 
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certain parts only of the word-system: for these resolutions, 
parallels are often to be found in the Avestan Githis.' 

§ 61. In the gen. pl. of all declensions @ is frequently to be 
read as aa. This form, which we need not doubt to be the earlier 
one, is favoured by a metre in which verses of 8 or 12 syllables 
prevail, and therefore might be expected more often in A than in 

or C, though not in so large a ratio as actually appears. It is 
not rightly explained away by a theory of catalectic verses, and 
there are a sufficient number of occurrences which are not at the 
end of the verse at all. The decay of this form is most marked 
in B,, in which period occurrences are much more favoured by 
the metre than in B,, and yet are relatively much rarer,* 

$62. The resolution of @ elsewhere than in the gen. pl. is by 
no means uncommon up to the end of period B. "That of tora 
is less common. It is hard to trace phenomena of this type in 
AV., owing to the prevalent disorder in the metre: but the occur- 
rences, if any, mast be very few. Resolutions at the end of the 
first part of a compound are treated below: see ‘ internal Sandhi,’ 

135-140. 

5, 63, In the declension of nouns resolution of & occurs fre- 
quently in the case of stems in radical -@-a, in the nom. ace, m, 
f. of all numbers. The antiquity of the formation is shewn by 
the absence of resolution in ace, fem, pl. of -@ nouns. Instances 
are collected from Grassmann by Lanman, pp. 443, 446, 449-452, 
to which add giristhdah (nom.) ix. 18, 1, I quote the stems only: 
ksd 5, rbhuksa: gna: já, jdspati, abjd, ning: rtajná: dravino 

2 (vasudd 2 in AV.): gopd 3 (and AV. 1), indrugopä, devdgopa, 
sugopâ 2, tantipd 2, pagupd: kaksiaprá 2, rathapra: evayd: 
ksetrasd: giristhd 5, pathesthd, paristhd, rathesthâ: in all, 43 exx. 
in RV.; 3 in AV? 

§ 64, Also in the conjugation of verbs in radical -@: gaat 
(ga ‘ go’): daam daah 2, daat 2 (da ‘ give’): dhaah (vi. 19. 10), 
dhaama (dhâ ‘put?): paanti 7, paat, paantu, padntam 4 (1 pa 
‘protect’): paal, padntam (2 pa ‘drink’): praah: bhaasi, 
bhaanti: pl pt 4: 30 exx., of which 25 are in period A.* 

$65. Also in radical syllables before s, often perhaps from a 
primitive -as suffix: káasthä 2; dáasvat 7, suddah 5: daasá 3, 
déasa 9, daivodaasa: dhaast: náasatyä 61, indranaasatyä: 
paastiá (iv. 21. 6): bhdah 5, bhdasvat 3: raaspind, raaspird: 101 
exx., all in A or B.* 

§ 66. Many other possible resolutions are suggested or 
referred to by Lanman (passim), Grassmann, and Oldenberg 
(pp. 163-190). Before accepting these as even probable it is 
specially necessary to consider Gi) whether the metrical difficulty 
can be met by any other resolution ; (ii.) whether the irregularity 
may not be due to the presence of decasyllabic Tristubh verses 
or other metrical variants ; (iii.) whether the metre of the hymn 
in question is not generally disordered. The resolution of the 
vowel can only be considered as a reasonable explanation where 


' Hopkins, p. 91. * See Table § 78. 
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such resolution is suggested in some fair proportion of the total 
number of occurrences of the root or other element in question, or 
is supported-by analogy or other evidence: and for this reason 
cannot be accepted as probable in the gen. sing. in -syu, instr. 
sing. in -@, in any part of the -@ declension,’ in the participial 
suffix -dna, or in the particles á, md, vd. In the following cases 
it seems to me probable: duapváh 3, duddugth, duandokah, 
-vdata ‘wind’ 10°, vdar ‘water’ 8, var ‘protector’; gdam (or 
gdvam) ace. s, 6, gdah (or givah) nom. pl; dydam (or dydvam) 
5, AV. 123 pánthaam 3, pinthaah: mddm ‘me’ 10, váäm ‘ you’ 
9; aksaah (aorist of ksar) 4: in all, 58 exx., of which 39 are in 
A. Noexamplesare noted in AV. by Whitney to my knowledge, 
but there is one doubtful case as above.’ 

§ 67. The abl. sing. in -ät appears to be resolved in six cases, 
all neuters (Lanman, pp. 337, 9. Two of these are from root- 
nouns, antáriksa, oadh datha. ut in no other point do the neuter 
root-nouns differ in declension from derivative nouns in -a, This 
resolution is therefore not established. See also §§ 166, 172. 

§ 68. Resolution of i appears only in kiistá ‘poet’ 2: siird 
‘stream’ 2: it is possible also in vird ‘man’ 2 (vi. 21. 6, 8), viria 
‘heroic deed’ (i. 61. 14). All the exx. are in A: those given by 
Oldenberg, p. 187, for gil, girbhih, girvahah seem very doubtful.” 

§ 69. Resolution of @ in root-syllables is more common: we 
note duurá (davard) ‘distant’ 2, iv, 20, 1; x. 108. 11 ; niu (not 
two words, as Grassmann) i, 64. 15; iv. 16. 21 ; v. 10,6; v. 16.53 
v.17.5; v. 52. 15; v. 74.6; vi. 68 8; vii. 62, 6; vii. 93.6; 
vii, 100, 1, giving U certain examples’; núutana: puik ‘strong- 
hold? i. 189. 2; vii. 15. 14 ; prurdAih, i. 58. 8; puusan 2, pengd 2 
Ohacut 4,1, 77. 3; 173. 83 iv. 48.4; Xx, 48, Ds bhuutû. bhuutu, i. 
94.12; gúura 3: guusd: súurai, 71.9; 122, 15; 149. 3; vi, 51. 
2; ix. 111.1; in all, 35 exx., of which 28 are in A? In séria, 
spürdhán resolution is doubtful‘ : for suuktd, etc, see below under 
internal Sandhi, § 136. 

§ 70. The symbol e frequently represents two syllables in 
superlatives : jyéstha 21, déstha, dhéstha 3, préstha 13, yéstha 3, 
and gréstha 9: in these cases the combination ayi fairly suggests 
the probable pronunciation. A similar resolution seems certain 
in tredhâ9 (and AV. 2), desná 5, prénié (always) and grénidan, 
grenigdh 2: and probable in the following cases: deyäm (dä- 
tydm), devá v.50, 2; vii. 46.1; 66.2; dheydm 2, nésam x. 61. 
4; nési i, 129. 5; netár 4, netri 2, dnetdr, pranetir 3 (adding viii. 
19. 37), mádema vi. 4. 8; 10. 7 and frequently in refrains, réknah 
vii. 40, 2; viii. 46. 15°; véh i, 77.2; véhi. 180.3; vi. 48. 17.° 
Two-thirds of the instances are in period A. 


1 To Oldenberg’s instances, p. 178, add i, 175. 4 @ * See Table § 78. 
3 Doubtful are i. 120, 2; vii. 7. 7. See below § 106. 
5 But see below § 109, 
* More doubtful are taret vi. 68.5; te (tdiva) i. 178.12; dhürtéh i, 128. 
7 bis ; súdhreh v. 44, 10; huvema i. 127. 2, 
7 See, however, § 154. 
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§ 71. Resolution of o is probable in some cases, but is rare : 

ématra, ksoní 2, géh 3, maghénah gen. sing. 2, maghónoh gen. 
du, maghónih nom. pl. fem. vi. 65. 3.* 
_.§ 72. Resolution of ai, au, 7 is probable as follows: asmai 
iii, 13, 1; v. 88, 1; viii, 2, 41; 31.2; augdnd x. 30.0: ksnaumi 
x, 23. 2: natih v. 59.2: dstaut x, 105, 11 bis and stauná vi. 66. 
5: nF’'n2. See also § 156, 

§ 73. Table shewing instances of resolution of 47%, ete, 



































a he B: | B | a la] Av} C 
Resolution of @:..-.... i 

6L Genitive plural -aam - 8 }10) 17 (85 
68 Nouns in radical -d (a) | &6).9 fli 814 
64 | Verbs in radical -a .....-- | s| 3 a i es) 
65 | Radical syllables before -s|| 63] 12 | 26 | 98|| :: |.) 7: | 0 
66 | Other instances .......... so of 4) 18) 15 1/7 
68 es Ee) PE eos tO 
69 28] 8] 8] 6] 1.1 
70 63] 11} 15 | 26) 7/2) 2 11 
7 ER | A ee KP 
72 Pen 8) ál 4 |l -. | 0 
All, except gen. pl. 631111 10 8 614 





874, Many final vowels regularly short in classical Sanskrit 
are frequently long in RV., and are so written in the Sanhita. 
That the lengthening is not purely metrical has been clearly 
shewn by Oldenberg, Prol. pp. 393-423: we have therefore to 
deal with the shortening of vowels originally long. The quan- 
tity of the vowel seems however to be much influenced by met- 
* rical yarn ir og collections in the Abhandlungen der 

kgl. ellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen, Band xix. 
(1874) to Band xxvii. (1881), are not at present accessible to me: 
and I know of no similar collection for the Atharvaveda. So far 
as my own eee. ar have gone, it appears that the variant 
long vowel is found in all parts of the Rigveda. There is a sim- 
ilar “lengthening” at the end of the prior elements in compounds. 


A. ii. Resolution of y and v. 


§ 75. The native grammarians give a general permission to 
reckon y v as vocalic Gn which cases we may conveniently write 
either iu, or conformably to the laws of classical Sanskrit iy 
w), wherever the metre so requires. In reality this option exists 
only in a limited number of words and forms: it is far more com- 
mon with y than with v, and is perhaps also found with rn from 
time to time: and it is rapidly dying out in the Vedic period. 
The general conditions have been laid down by A. Z. n 
(JAOS. xi. 1885). 





See Table $73. More doubtful are ksódah vi. 17. 12; yédhiyas, i, 
178. 5; stoma ii, 11, 8; vi. 24.7; Val. 4. 4; stogam i. 187, 1. 
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§ 76. Comparing Vedic with classical Sanskrit, it appears 
that in the earlier language vocalie y v (iy, wv) were found in 
many cases where the later language has the consonantal value. 
We may reasonably suppose the vocalic value to be primitive 
wherever it prevails in the earliest period. Where it is excep- 
tional at all times, it is seldom possible to be sure of its origin: 
but in certain cases we shall find strong reason to think the con- 
sonantal value primitive, the vocalic secondary and either tran- 
sient or passing to 7y, wv in classical Sanskrit. 

$77. Itis necessary for our _— purpose to classify accord- 
ing to the relative freqnency of vocalic and consonantal values. 
The following table will be useful for reference. The referemves 
are to the following sections. 
















78 
88 
96c 
83 
88 
78 
Of 
. 88 : 
78 : 
78 
83 ' 
5 53 
ted ‘tl "ae imi ‘Ke 0 
hou, jh hi, ‘yi 3 
tvâm, tré....-. 98 | ming... 4 ed 
tudyd, tudt, tod... 83 | memi- … 
Suffial y v in nouns. 
duka kel 880 -ya after light syl- „885 
* 8 Table oen 6 84 85 
5 a eav; 85 
zen 78 “Tables aasde ef ls 80 -vara, -vala Fe 
85 
85 
85 
78 
78 
Absolutives … … … S8T|-ya as class and |apyâm.……… 88 
Infinitives in -ityai. 87) denominativesign888 | syâm … Sa 
-dhyai_ 87|impf. dsia, rt. 2 as. 88 
nu, -U as class-signs 88 “yd aa optative zign: 88 
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Declension of nouns with stems in -i, 1 (-Y), -1', -u, -û. 
-istems : instrum. -yd after light al ~i stems igen. loc. du. -yol after 
| i 4 


| ae eee ight syll............. § 97 
instrum. -yd after n. loc. du. -yok after 
heavy syll. -....-..... 82 heavy syll. ......-.... 82 





vd Toh - mee 
heavy syll. ........... 82) n. loc. du. -yolt after 
dat. gen. abl. in -yai, | eavy syll. ..-.......- 82 
Nasse nen stean 98 

=i’ stems (Lanman’s C class). § 81 

=tt stems; instrum. sing. -vd, -u stems: fem. forms in -vai, 
masc. and neut. … … … § 86 =vdh, -vdih after heavy 
instrum, sing. vd, sy pwncenacenessesnece 
fem. : after lightsyll.. 97) ual pacvê ... 2.22... 86 
instrum. sing. -vd, | gen. loc. du. in -voh 
fem.: after heavy syll. 82) after light syll........ 97 
abl. gen. sing. n.v.a. | gen. loc. du. in -voh 
I. in -vah.. 2.2.2.2... 86 after heavy syll....... 82 


em. forms in -vai, 
wiht, vam after light | 
BYlscssscdecc 86! 














SSeeees 


-- 89 -sva … 
Refer throughout to Edgren, Semivowels, JAOS. xi. 67-88. 


§ 78. In the yo: tc yv regularly represent or include vocalic 
sounds in root-syllables in kia, ‘where,’ jiók ‘long,’ tud instr., 
siond, súar ‘heaven,’ and suargd: in forms from 1 vi ‘go,’ e. g. 
viánti, viántä: and in the participles didiat, dididna: didhiat, 
didhiina: pipiana, pipiänd, mémiat: mémiana. 

The exceptions are kud i, 38. 2; v. 61. 2 bis; and AV. 2: 
Jyók vi. 28, 3' and AV. 2: svàr AV., 12 times: svargd AV., 19 
times: syoná AV, 29 times: dvyan iii. 49. 1.” For compounds 
of tud, see § 93. 

$ 79. Also y is regularly vocalic in the noun-suflix -ia, -id. 








1 Yet this is not certain : on the other hand jj Ss & possible, reading: 
in x. 59. 6. 1 See Table, § 102. 
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In the following words this suffix follows a light syllable: adhisa- 
vania, apasia, aria, aryamia, asüria, ahania, ucathia, udanta, üsma- 
nia, kaniad, karmanta, chandasia, tavasyd, tisia, rie dhvania, 
nabhania, namasia, nahusia, pathia, parvatia, patalyd, purusta, je 
ria, pradhania, pragavia, barhista, manusia, yamia, rathia, 
enke verni, sheila, reaped. grawaslas suocehte, ontkent, cape 

, gamulia, cirsanyd, cra: sacuthia, sadhanta, sapa- 
ria, pol ty samnaria: sahasia, sidania, simania, svaria, huvisyd, 
hrdayyà. Several of these are also found in AV., and also dyusia, enasict, 
kuliä, geghanig, tirla, tvacasyà, dhanvania, jasia, pusyd, barjahyd, 
bhasadya, matia, yajugia, renta, vacasia, varcasia, cileyd, srotasia. Sim- 
ilar words in -tin, -via, -sia etc. are pacatia (RV.): devatia (AV): tirja- 
via, pacavyd, vasavia, garavid (all RV): vavanyd (RV. and AV): 
janitavia, mathavyd, hanavyd, hiùsitavyd (AV.): bhujisyà (AV.).' 

Of these words vasavyd has y consonant 7 times (in A and B), y 
vowel 3 times only. It is therefore an exception, and has perhaps suf- 
fore, gn 7 a accent. ag dente A siya 20 exx. only yv on 
nan ., viz., tavasyd, dosanyà, pätalyà, manusyà 7, girsauyd 2, 
sahasyà 2, isyd. hrdayyà: kanya: pa … vj ‚garavyd. Of 
these 20 exx. 14 are in period C, In the AV. the vocalic value (47 exx.) 
is only slightly more common than the consonantal (41 exx, in verse 
passages).* 


After a heavy syllable there is no example of 3’ consonant in 
RYV., but there are a few in AV. 

§ 80. The derivative suffixes -ya, -yd, sates -dyya, ete., of 
all categories, are usually vocalic after heavy syllables. We must 
however except santya which has always y » daivya, strya, stryd, 
which shew a much larger proportion of y forms in the earlier 
periods than other words apparently of the same type, are treated 
separately below, § 95. In almost all cases the proportion of 
eonsonantal forms increases in the later periods; but daivya 

with y consonant) becomes again rare in AV. The gerundives 

o not differ from other nouns in -ya: and we may also include 
here the suffixes -tya, -nya (in dhisnya), and the gerandives in 
-enya (-enya), and in -tva, which last ending always follows heavy 
syllables. The gerundives in -itva (jánitva, sénitua) have v cons.: 
but Bhavitvá shews again the vowel." 

To the above rale out of about 1000 instances there are only 65 
a altogether noticed in RV., but a much greater number 
in . 


ae nerd in Rigveda Lew 3 ke od pg gps, 

aghm; a 3 (and su-devya), djya, a, ja 5, a 

ee ver if 2, tárksya 2, tuchyd 2, tiroahnya, dakstyya, pve 
ukutsyd, mätsya 2, vätâpya 2, vieu sera. vrira- 


‚ pauri 
túrya »„vaigya, ruttirya, suvirya 8, saúbhägya, hdstya, hotrvfrya.* 
Gerundives — idya 2, Rt 8 anumâdya, pra Leh odeya aud 


rai In -tya, asa; Gerundives in -enya: dbh 7 
Genen h, werende oper lepe S inte, kite en 


' In the above list -ia is written if there is any example of that value, 
otherwise, as in the texts, -yd. “See Table § 102. 
‚ohorteak aoe 5, not as kene vn ij onbe PIE 
saptd-dsya 8 is wrongly suggested by Grassmann, the true reading 
being saptdsia. See Tablegiin 9 
* paprksénya is suggested unnecessarily by Grassmann, 





ien 


‘ 
: 
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§ 81. Y,v have vocalic value in all forms of nouns of the -¢ 
class (Lanman’s C class, later radical class), and of the -a class. 


Exceptions are very rare in the Rigveda: starydm vii. 68. 8 (see Lan- 
man, Pp 879), nadydh vii. 50, 4:* tanvdrh viii. 65. 12, tanvdh i, 162. 20, 
x. 51, 2. 4, camvdh, ix, 96, 21, But in the AV. 36 such forms are noted, 
and it is very doubtful whether such forms as appear in the text of the 
RV. can be successfully removed by emendation. 


§ 82. In the instrum. sing. and gen. loc. dual of +, -1(-7) (Lan- 
man’s B class) and of ~i stems, if a heavy syllable precedes, y, v 
have vocalic value, 

There are however only feminine -% stems that shew such forms 
in RV., and the number of examples is very small. 

Exceptions: -% stems: instrum. sing., d/ntyd x. 151. 4, istya 
x. 169. 2, devdhatyd x. 63. 11 ;* in AV., nine occurrences. +, (-t) 
stems: instr. s. in AV., three times: samicyéh RV. x. 24. 5, and 
once in AV. -% stems: gen. loc. du. in -vo/i, three times in AV. 

In the AV. the vowel forms still greatly preponderate: thus in 
the instr. sing. there are 93 vowel forms, and only 12 consonan- 
tal. 

The same rule holds for the AV. for the feminine forms in 
-vai, -vdh, -viim after heavy syllables: gvagruaí 26, urvarudh, 
prdäkudh, gvagrudh: but rdjjvam. We cannot however trace this 
rule back to the RV., where there are two forms only, suvdstuah 
and gvagrudm, each occurring once. 

A similar gen. sing. masc. in -uaf has been conjectured by 
Lanman in place of dhrsnóh x. 22. 3, and visnod viii. 31. 10. 

§ 83. In root-syllables and verb-stems, y v, in whatever posi- 
tion they occur, have with but few exceptions consonantal value. 
Thus from root i ‘go’, ydt, ydnti, ydntu, etc.: rt. 2. ci ‘see’ 

atuh, cikyúh + i ‘conquer’ jigyuh. So in the reduplicated 
verb-stems pipy-, bibhy-, mimy-, Me rt. div ‘shine’ in dytit, 
dydm, dyin: rt. svad ‘taste sweet’: and the pronoun tva- 
‘thou,’ so far as the forms tvä (acc. enclitic), tvdyd instr., tudt 
abl. are concerned. 


_ There are however some exceptions : see 878 (kiia ‘ where’, jiók, tud 


ustr., siond, star, suargd: rt. 1 vi ‘go’: verb-stems didi-, didht-, pipi-, 
mémi), $92 (aud. Jit, jiakâ): § 98 (tush, tude, tué), $96 (nom. s. pain: 
rt. si ‘bind’, tva ‘ many,’ sud * his own’), 


Where tudstar is trisyllabic, some such form as tudsitar would 
best suit the metre, and next to it Grassmann’s suggestion tudksi- 
tar ; not however tudstar (as Edgren). We have also to read 
always svdnd from su ‘ press’, text suvdnd. 

In jyéstha y is always consonantal, but see above aie; and 
where dydri is disyllabic, it is better to resolve & » see above § 66. 
The words rtvij, gdvyati, svdhä, and svid, though apparently 





1 In ix. 9. 4 it is better to read nadio ‘jinvad, ? See Table § 102, 
? agityd ii. 18. 6 is wrongly suggested by Grassmann. 
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compounds, have v consonant always, and must for practical pur- 
poses be classified with words that have radical y v. 

In syd, tyé vocalization is somewhat more common: but as the 
whole stem dies out at an early period, we cannot trace its his- 
tory. 

n the instrumental tvdyd vocalization is rare: in the enclitic 
tod and abl. toet it is progressive, and fairly common in AV, 


To Grassmann’s lists are to be added : tndf 448, 8, 454, 1, 521, 3, 687. 3, 
844, 13, 924.2: tud 191. 10,1 376, 3, 300, 5, 582. 4, 653, 8, 669. 16, 707, 7, 
T11. 18, 760. 8, 878. 8, 911, 22, 968. 7, 966, 6, 984. 5, 986, 5, 987. 5. 


Written iy is to be read as y cons. in hiydnd ix, 13. 6; 98, 2, 
and dhiydsam ii. 28. 6 5 ix. 19. 6. 

Isolated exceptions are rare and therefore doubtful : as such 
are suggested idnti x. 26.1; dantu viii. 60, 10; difim v. 86. 55 
dibtanal, viii. 29. 2 ; sudiétminam ii. 4. 1; gudn ‘dog’ x. 14. 
10, 11; 86. 4: suddanti Vil. 2. 5, swadante ii, 1. 14: and from 
jd ‘strength’? Jidyän iii, 38. 5; vi. 30. 4; x. 50. 5; paramajid 
viii. i. 30, 

84, The suffixes -ya, -yd, -tya, -nya, ete. following light 
syllables have y consonant. There are however many excep- 
tional words, for which see § 94: on the other hand santya has y 
consonant, 


Isolated instances to the contrary are few: ajurid, dlia 7, aditid 6, 
arid, gévia 3 (and zugdvia), diinia 2, 1udvia 2, bluivia, mirte 4: kulid, 
pádia: anidé2,ninid 2. Besides these, AV. has two examples: rinia, 


vdtdparjanid.? 


§ 85. Consonantal y v (especially the latter) is found in 
numerous noun-suffixes: -tyu, -yas, -ye: «Pd, -vd, -vi, -vi, -ven, 


vant, -vali, -vas (-värùs), -tvana, -vand, -vani, -vara, -nari, -vala, 


“vin: -tva substantival: and in the gerundive -itva, 

There are a few cases of vocalization of v in dgva ‘horse’, 
sometimes in the simple noun, more often in compounds of which 
the first element ends in -a, which combines with the initial a of 
dgva. In the latter case the hypothesis of internal hiatus, e. g. 
zjrá-agva (as Grassmann) must be rejected in favour of vocaliza- 
tion of v, e. g. rjrdgua, in almost every instance. 


Bran le erator rag 175, 4;? hgh As epe had eter 
x. 89. 10+ agi 5 . 6; ajäcua i. s tha) i. 100, 
16; rjrágua i. Mae 17; 116. 16; 117. 18; ji i 10°44 Ks 





: gatá- 
viii. 4. 19; x. 62, 8: yd v. 61. 5; viii. 85. 19, 20, 21; 86.7; 
„7; 88. 8: sárhbhrtágua viii. 84. 12 ; and twice in AV. 


ns Otherwise -wa, -tua are rare, and almost only after heavy sylla- 
es: 








+ The accentless form still creates difficulty. * See Table § 108. 
> But we may read vdatasya instead. 
“In these the external sandhi gives 4 preceding. 


pn 


ea Ee Sem aid an Mh SEN VG med ae DE 
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a; x. 103. 12, and once in AV. : @mwi ix. 87.8; 1 tdnua iii. 81. 2: 
2 tdnua x, 98. 15, 3 tdnua ix, 14, 4; 78.1: ndvavdstua vi. 20. 11; pétua 
vii, 18. 17, and once in AV. : rakgastud viii. 18. 18, 


Vocalization occurs also, but rarely, in perfects in -vas, (-vdis). 


Exx. after heavy syllables ddguds i. 150. 1; iv. 2. 8; vii. 87.4; 92. 
8; Val. 9, 4; viii, 60. 4; and once in AV.: midhucsi. 114. 8 ; viii. 25. 
14; 65, 7; ix, 61. 23; 85.4; 118.2; and x. 85. 25. After light syllables 
still more seldom : jujurids ii. 4. 5; viduds i. 190. 7; ii. 15.7; x. 186. 6; 
sdsahwis i, 100. 5. 


From dhánvan (where however -van is only apparently the 
suffix) we have dhdnua i. 35. 8; dhánuü vi. 12. 5 ; dhanuacyút 
i, 168. 5 : compare the verb-stem dhanu $ 96. 

None of these “resolutions” seem peculiar to any one period 
of the RV. How thoroughly establisbed the consonantal values 
are, even after heavy syllables, appears from their exclusive use 
in such common words as arkel pürva, in marked contrast to 
the almost exclusive use of the vowel values in words of similar 
form in -ya.’ 

§ 86. In the declension of -i -« stems we find y consonant in 
all forms of the stems jany- - sakhy-, except the instrum. 
sing. for which see § 97 : and in the abl. gen. sing. and the nom. 
voc. ace. plural in -yak, -vah (e.g. aryáh, devald. Light sylla- 
bles always precede. 

Also, wherever a light syllable precedes (and this is usually 
the case) in the instr. s. masc. and neut., and in the dual in -vd 
(the latter only in the form pagvd), and in the fem. dat. in -vai, 
abl, gen, in -väh, loc. in -vam. 

Forms of this last group occur only rarely in RV. after heavy 
syllables, for which see § 82. 


The exceptions are : sdkhiuh viii. 58.7; x. 8.4: ari} (gen. 8.) iv. 48. 
13° vi. 14.8 3° vii. 8. 1: mddhuak (gen. s.) ix. 24.7; 109, 20: (nom. pL) 
ix. 89. 8, Conjectural is ripudh iv. 3. 13: see also $82 fin. iv. 
28, 8; vii, 21.6: vadhuai once in AV.! Here perhaps we may refer to 
the instrum. raid i. 129, 10 : see also note 2 below. 


§ 87. The infinitives -ityai, -dhyai and the gerunds -tya, -ya, 
-tvd, -tvdya, -tvt have regularly consonantal values. In tive 
cases we have -dhiai, all after light syllables: viz. irddhiat i. 
134. 2, yajddhiai viii. 39. 1, váhadhiai x. 22. 5, risayádhiai i, 
129. 8, gayddhiai ii, 17. 6. As this infinitive hardly occurs after 
period A, we cannot trace its history further. Gerunds in -tud or 
-tui do not seem to occur in RV,’ but are common in AV., with, 
out regard to host eri of the preceding syllable: viz. krtud 
15, kritud, gat @,, cäyitud, trdhud, dattud 2, drstua xo) 
patitud, pitud 2, baddhud, bhaktud, bhûtud 6, mrstud, yuk 





' See Table § 108. 
* In these we have to choose between räydáh aridh and räidh 


in 
arya). Cf. § 219. 
The form vrstut v. 58. 14, is possible rather than probable. See § 217. 
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vittud 2, stutud, hatuâ. The forms in -tvé are still more than 
twice as common. This is perhaps the most striking example we 
have of late secondary vocalization." 

§ 88. In -ya used asa verbal suffix of whatever kind, and in 
nt, -u as class-signs, vocalization is rare and presumably secon- 
dary: it is comparatively common only in the stem dhanu- (see 
§ 96b) and the optative sydm (§ 90d). 

Possible exceptions are : kgesidéntal ii, 4. 8, fjiantal vi. 87. 2, 8; dial 
iv. 30, 20, x, 72.8, 138. 4, Optatives : aci v. 04. 8, agiftme ii, 19.73 iv. 
4. 14: pdhiâma iv, 10, 1, gamidh i, 187. 7, jagmidtam vi. 50, 10, vidiatem 
viii, 5, 87,* nevptidm vili, 7. 38, vaortiuk x. 26.8. Classsign -nu: lani- 
dntah iv. 45. 2, 6, dhitnudnd vi. 47. 17, ermuintu iii, 20, 1, v. 41, 12, 
sunudnti v. 80. 6,1 


§ 89. We find y consonant in the noun-endings -sya, -syai, 
-syäh, -sydm: -bhya, -bhyam, -bhydm: -hya, -hyam: and in 
-bhyah after a light syllable. The analogy of these forms goes 
to shew that -bhiah (for which see below § 99) is of secondary 
origin. 

In these extremely common forms exceptions are so few as to be very 


doubtful, and their value as evidence of the history of the forms seems 
to be slight. For some alleged instances of -sia, see Lanman, p. 838. 


Other d exceptions are tásiäh ii. 18. 1, vi iah x. 6. 8: yusmd- 
bhiam i. 88. 8, náasat hidm i. 20. 8, pra; idm x. 168. 4, haryatd- 
bhiäm 6. 86: ndribhiak i. 48, 6, jah i, 110, 6: and in AV. 
brahmdbhiah, majjdbhiah,' 


90. Similarly we find almost always v consonant in the verb- 
endings -dhuam, -dhue, -sua: the exceptions, however, number 
26 ; all that I have found eres by Grassmann) are in periods A 
and B. Ending -d/va has alwaysv consonant ; for-dhvai, see $ 323. 


The forms are: in -dhuam dcidhuam 8, amugdhuam, d; wam 5, 
drädhuam-8, astodhuam, irdhuam, vavrdhuam (from , vrt): in 
-dhue afigdhué: in -sua mátsua 5, vdisua, vavrtsua 8, hdrgasua.! 


The endings -vahi, -vahe are without exception consonantal. 

91, From a comparison of the above sections 78-90, with the 
tables below, $$ 102, 103, it will be seen that occasional conso- 
nantization, in words and forms in which the vowel value is reg- 
ular, shews late date ; but where the consonant value is regular, 
the vowel value is no direct indication of date, and sometimes 
belongs to a late period only, Similarly, in those cases in which 
both consonant and vowel values are fairly common, we can now 
infer that if vowel values preponderate, the consonantal values 
are later in date: but if the consonant values preponderate, the 
date of the vowel values still remains to be investigated. 

92. In dud ‘two’ the vowel alone is found in A: whilst in 
AY. the consonant is nearly as common. Similar change may be 








1 See Table § 108. 1 vididt x. 85. 84 (Gr.) is not necessary. 
* Not x. 148, 4, where we can read daah 
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noticed in jid, jiakd ‘bow-string,’ and the compounds of jid: of. 
jid ‘strength’ § 83." ‘ 

$93. In the forms tudm, tudm, tué the vowels are 3 times as 
common in A and B,, and even 4 times as common in B,, as the 
consonants: whilst in the later periods consonantal forms are 
rauch more common. As to tvd@ (enclitic) and tudyd, see above 
$83. Comparing the two sets of forms we are led to a double 
stem, *tr- or tuv- in the strong cases including the locative), and 
*v- in the weak cases : a distinction obliterated in period OC. The 
special prevalence of vowel forms in B, remains unexplained.’ 


The occurrences of tudm, tudim are too numerous to be quoted here : 
for tué, tvé add to those given by Grassmann : tué 169, 5, 187. 6, 192. 18, 
196. 8, 219. 8, 282. 17, 245. 9, 254.°8, 208, 9, 328. 3, 4, 857. 1, 442. 3, 517. 17, 
520. 4, 521. 6, 527. 8, 528. 8, 532, 7, 547. 5. 624, 16, 639. 8, 664. 28, 670. 6, 
687. 8, 701, 14, 712. 5, 718. 5, 822, 7, 847, 3, 869, 2, $70. 4, 895. 8, 946, 3, 
966. 8: tué 387. 6, 442, 18, 446, 2, 458, 2, 517. 21, 584, 1, 639. 18, 675. 12, 
924. 10, 981. 8, 968. 1. 


The instrumental tud occurs only in a single phrase and with a 
vowel value. But tuä- in composition and Tactration, apparently 
without any distinction depending on any original case-meaning, 
occurs in both forms in periods A and B, the consonantal form 
being progressive. The words included are tvádatta, tuddata, 
tuddita, wanid, twayát, tvayt, tvâvat, todvasu, tvdvrdha, tvd- 
hata, tvésita, tudta, tvdti.* 

94. In many nouns with suffix -ya, -yd, etc, after a light 
syllable, even though the y (é) bears no accent, the vowel value 
is more common or at least equally so. No principle distinguish- 
ing these nouns from those which contain y cons. has yet been 
established : Edgren’s suggestion that those derived from nouns 
in -a belong to this class is not trae without exception. Most of 
the gerundives are placed here, yet others, such as avadyá, 2ndvya 
‘ praiseworthy,’ have always y. Compare § 84. 

The following list will be a guide: the occurrences of y forms (if 

more than one ean) ate added in brackets, the forms of the AV. 
being included-on both sides : ápia 10(4 in epds.), aueathid® 1 (1), fria 8 
(2), kgdmia 2 (0), gdm jdm (4), but the compounds have Janya, 
je ddmia 5 (0), divid 72 (52): dúria 8 (2), ndria 49 Mpigi, 
12 (1), ydvia, ytijia 28 (0), rdnia 4 (4), rdthia 18 (4), sakhid 15 (88). hfdia, 
8 (0): to which may be added dnia 2 (1), though here the suffix is -a. 
Also brahmanid, gamiâ 2 (0), hdvid, himiâ. Gerundives: gddhia 4 (0), 
Ghia 22 (7), tajia 2 (0), 2(0), dfgia, gdsia, hdvia 80 (10), vihdvia : 
carkftia 6 (&, gopaydtia, gritia 18 (1). Long 7 is found in yavid 8 (0). 


§ 95. In the words sirya etc., and duivya, the y form is fairly 
common (including about 25 per cent. of the occurrences) from 
the earliest period. It may be suggested that súrya has replaced 
an early su and that daivya is influenced by the pronuncia- 
tion of the cognate divyd. However this may be, consonantiza- 
tion in the RV. is markedly more common than in other words of 





1See Table § 104. * Ini, 158, 1, aucathydh suits the metre better. 
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the same type: though in the use of daivya it again disappears 
in period oe 

96. Consonantal y v are regular, vocalic y v to a greater or 
less degree exceptional, as follows : 

(a) nom. sing. dyaúh ‘heaven.’ The vowel form is early, For 
dydm see § 66. See also below, § 221. 

b) verb-stem dhanv when followed by a vowel. The -x value 
belongs chiefly to period B,. Compare dhánuan, dhánvan, § 85. 

(c) verb-stem si in sya, syatam, etc. Here y is steadily pro- 
gressive, 

(d) in the optative sydm. The most noticeable form is the 
first person pl, in which the - form is almost alone in use in AV. 
To the exx. given by Grassmann are to be added : sidma 313. 9, 
408. 13, 493. 5, 517. 20, 520. 7, 530. 3, 583, 7, 563. 4, 557, 4, 576. 
1, 608. 4, 1022, 7, 798. 38, 848. 12, 857. 1, 862. 12, 864, 2, 890. 11, 
892, 12, 952. 4. sydma 358. 1,374, 4, 672. 10. 

(e) twa ‘many.’ 

(£) svá ‘own.’ The vowel form is progressive.’ 

(g) The imperfects áhuat, áhue seem to represent a purely 
graphical variation, as dhuvanta, dhuve are also found. 

§ 97. Also in the instrumental singular -yä, -vä from stems in 
-i, -7 (i), and from fem. stems in -u after light syllables and from 
the stems paty-, sakhy- consonantization is progressive: in the 
earliest period the vowel is still the more common. The same is 
true of the feminine locative forms generally in -yäm.* The 
duals -íoh -voh from the same stems as are named above are com- 
paratively rare, and no certain rule can be laid down. From 
rédasi, the gen. loc. du. is rédasioh (16 times) : but rédasyoh is 
twice written, where the metre requires ródasoh ern 

§ 98. On the other hand, in the case of the feminine datives 

ai, abl. gen. in -yäh, the y form is primitive, and is only grad- 
ually encroached upon by the vowel forms in period C.** 

§ 99. The history of the suffix -bAyah after a heavy syllable 
is somewhat more difficult to follow. In the earliest period 
-bhiah -bhyah are equally common: and it is unnecessary to 
explain away the forms in-dhiah. This is not, however, sufficient 
evidence that -bAiah is the primitive form. After the period A 
the consonant form seems to advance steadily: but the special 
favour in which it is found in period B, is perhaps due to the 
prevalence there of the Tristubh metre. The occurrences of 
-bhyah in RV. after a heavy syllable are stated by Edgren as 200, 
but I have only succeeded in finding 158." 

$ 100. Thus in the great majority of forms the trend in the 
Veda is towards consonantization. ‘That a few groups should be 
found in which the trend is for the time in an opposite direction 
is quite in accordance with the general history of language, and 


1 See Table § 104, * See Table, 8105."  * See below, $§ 198, 199. 
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in particular cases “false analogy” or metrical convenience may 
be contributory causes. 

$ 101. No treatment of the vocalization of y v can_ be really 
complete which does not take into account those similar words 
and forms in which the Veda writes and pronounces iy, uv. 
Such a discussion is, however, outside the scope of the present 
article. 

$102. Table shewing occasional instances of consonantal 
values i in words and forms which have regularly the vowel values 
in the Bigrels. 
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§ 103, Table shewing the occasional occurrences of vowel 
values of y v where consonantal values are regular. 
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©. Resolution of r and n, 


$ 106. This variation is by no means so well established as the 
preceding. It is highly probable for the forms pit(«)róh, mät(a)- 
réh: and suggests itself constantly in the vocative ind(a)ra, 
occurring in Tristubh-Jagati verse after the caesura. In the 
latter case, however, it may be we have a special variety of the 
verse, such as certainly exists. The combination a seems also 
occasionally to represent two short syllables. Anaptyxis, such 
as we find represented graphically in xitana, sardjuntam, sum, 
may explain some cases. The list that follows is merely tenta- 
tive: a special examination of the metrical probabilities of each 
case is needed, and that in turn depends upon the more accurate 
analysis of metre which we have not yet approached. 

§ 107. Probable examples of r resolved are : 


(a) r radical: avri iv. 55.5: kran AV.1: dadhré AV. 1: prái, 117, 22; 
x. 79. 8; x. 95.18; AV. 8: pränd AV. 2; cagré AV. 2.3 


{b) r saffixal: indra 120 AV. 4: indramâdana, indraväta, indränt, 
‚Tj ji i. 100, 16, candrd i. 185. 4, and AV. 1, citrd, tantra 
AV. 1, 2, dasrd, ddtrd 2, namrd, patra 4 and AV. 1, pipru, 
bhrätrá, mantra x. 50. 4, 6, mandrd, mitrd AV. 2; räsfrá iv. 42, 1 and 
AV. 1, rudrd 16* and AV. 6, ratdra 2, AV. 5, vajrin vi. 20, 7, 
bs, gend, , sahdsra, suträtrd vi. 68, 7, 1 hdtra 4, AV. 2. 

c) r declensional: usrám x. 6. 5, pitréh 20 AV. 1, matroh 8, svasróh. 


§ 108. Examples of disyllabic @r are : 
ürjâm x. 76, 1, njädah x. 58. 4, spürdhán vi. 67. 9. 
§ 109. Examples of » resolved are : 


fa) n radical: äfijan (read andjan) vi. 68. 8, afijdte ix. 86, 48: % 
np ond ¢ ) we oa 
en: cyautnd vi. 47.2; x. 50. 4; 6, réknal. i. 121, 5: 
158. 1; vi. 20. 7; x. 61.11 ; 182. 83 cúgna i. 170. 4: dstabhndat ii. 17. 5. 
(c) n flexional. The instances are collected by Lanman, pp. 524, 525. 
As the vowel & appears in some cases in the text, the forms can be 
more fully considered under the heading of flexion.‘ 


§ 110. Table shewing resolutions of r and n. 





1 | 
»,|B jc, c:/AV) C 


alls, 











1 Perhaps dh{a)rau i. 120. 2: for exx. in AV.,see Whitney, Ind 5. 
+ Add to Grassmann’s list vi. 287: Vi.40.34 00° 
3 See above § 70. “See below, § 254, 
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D. The Vedic Linguals. 


S111. Vedicl, Wh appear to occur only as the finals of roots, 
usually after 7: they are somewhat less ‘common in period C, 
The instances are dl, i, Aril, nil, marl (mrt), vil, Ail: to which 
may probably be added kal viii. 26, 10, pil iv. 22.8, and AV. 
once, and milk (very possibly connected with mih), in the word 
mill, probably also in midhvds and (in AV.) mé hra. Perhaps 
too we shonld write jill, seeing that dA proper occurs in no 
other word in RV. or AV. 

$112. Vedic n (for nd see below, $ 116) occurs in a very few 
established words, viz., nva 85, gand 74, ines 10, pani 53, 
pani 32, 2 vdni 20 Gripes in each case AV. +): and = a late 
words kalydna 4 AV. 9, púnya 2 AV. 22, mani 2 AV. 

It also occurs in a comparatively large number of wor a rarely 
used, and in these somewhat more frequently in period O. 


These are r ni bt i. „rigeskd AV. 1, duu 5 AV. 1, anulbaud 2, diva 

5, ani 8, 1, bina. AV. 2, kanikay, ba 1 AV. 1, 

kanukd, A A 4, kúyäru, i A adie, 
ud, inde, Vv y phan, 2, band wag ey Av nN 2A 

1 vând ‚2 vind 2,8 vind 4,1 vit od ie, verd, pond AV. 1, cva 6, 

glo AY. 8, dek 1 AV. 4, sthúnd 5 AV. 2! 

8113. Vedic s (for sf, sth see below, $ 117) occurs in all 
periods in the numeral sds, and its derivatives. As a variation 
of s in composition after a, @ it occurs in a few words (úsädha, 
turäsúh, puräsáh, prtanäsáh) and most commonly in the earlier 

Rigveda, Otherwise it is more common in perio 


ds , 1, kalmdga AV. vand, AV, 
wgn “AV. Brede ‘a 2, aap tra DAN iy IE A tae tn 
ona u, a oe 141 ks: eri 


8114. fislate in the Veda, and occurs pra in words rarely 
used: it seems probable that they were mainly borrowed from 
non-Aryan languages. 


Exam; grogderen À AV. 1, hat ka äghätd AV. 1, ifa AV. 2 
TRatetfiea teal, V.1, 
Hit ay ri tat AV olan ta kita, fer adie At 4 
and AVL 1, pie AY. Byer SA i, gin BN Ro pe AY. 1, 
Bite tae AV. 2 1 pel peed 2, raghdt AV. 1, laléta 


AV. 2, mais 2, me ee u AV. 14, Of the 36 words quoted, 
there are 19 in which precedes f t eae from it at Teast by a 
vowel. nf occurs once in AV., 

116. th only occurs in the words girimbitha, játhara, jathdra, 
jathala’ : dh (except as treated above, §111) only perhaps in jddhu 
OF these words jathára alone shews more than a single occur- 
Sal ; it is most common in period B, mth occurs once in AV, 


n sahdkanthii 
ms 116. For d dh i 1 Ih) radical, see above, §111. Otherwise 
we find d in the early Rigveda in padbhíh 6 times, and in pád- 


1 See Table § 119. ? Also in pdfharvan, pithinas. 
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grbhi: this d presumably originates in the instrum. pl. of a noun 
pdg, which bas then become confused with pád in the instrum. 
pl. and in the compound,’ The exclamations déd 9, badd also 
seem to be early. Other occurrences in the RV. proper are 
káradatin, tad, tadit 2, medi 2. 

Otherwise d is much commoner in the period C : and the combi- 
nation nd is almost entirely confined to that period. The most 
important words (with the number of occurrences in RV.) are 
anadváh 3, jangidd (in-AV.), pddbiga, puroddg, CaN 
(AV.): andú 4 (and in martandé 3), kdnda fav, kundá (AV), 
cánda (AV), dandá (AV), pinda 2, mandika 8, gikhandin 
ay): in RV. occur also nadd, nadi, pundárika 1, mandiira- 

hinika 1, pándika, gindd. 

§ 117. e numeral astá only occurs commonly in period C, 
but we can hardly deny its existence in the early lan, : 
kdsthä is also early. Otherwise the combinations st, sth are late. 
Examples in RV. are dstri ‘hearth, upastit, jarddasti 2, apästhá 
(in apästhávat), asthivdt 2. 

§ 118. The linguals that are not phonetic, play on the whole a 
smal] part in the Veda, but the Rigveda proper shews us the use 
A: of I Ih radical, and 4 a5 s in id limited number of 
words; ¢, dh occur only sporadically. ut ¢, d, nd, st, sth 
hardly occur before the period C, and then rapidly increase in 
frequency, whilst many new words in » s appear in the same 
oc We may therefore infer that the first linguals in 

anskrit were continuous sounds: that later they were supple- 
mented by a complete series, borrowed from surrounding non- 
Aryan languages : and that finally Vedic Zh were supplanted by 
the later ddh. Whether [4 represents one sound or two can 
ey be decided : the graphic representation points to a double 
sound and we have perhaps no example of a syllable ending with 
U reckoned as light : the first syllables in tlhd, drihd, jálhu (if 
this is not rather jádhu) being heavy. 

§ 119. Table of linguals. 








Refer to, 
§ 





= 








1 See Bloomfield, JAOS. xiv., p. cliv.—Ep. 
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B. The Letter L* 


$ 120. This letter, never very common in Sanskrit, is in the 
earlier parts of the Rigveda (A and B) rare: in C it is much 
more common, That the sound really existed in the earliest 
periods seems proved by certain words shewing it, which after- 
wards passed out of use: and in particular uloká and (in com- 
voknad ental, The following 12 words only shew five or more 
occurrences in A and B together : kalága 48, glóka 24, uloká 22, 
valá 22, bahuld 16, -migla 14, kévala 11, bdla 11, vigpdla 6, 
a/valg 6, ntla 5, palitá 5. Of these -migla alone shews more 
occurrences in A than in B: kalága, ulokd, glóka also have 5 or 
more occurrences in A.’ 

§ 121. The word -migla does not occur in period C: of the 
other 11 words five are more common in C than in B, dahuld, 
kévala, bála, ,/valg and nila. There are five words which occur 
chiefly in B: they are kaldga, gléka, ulokd, vald, and vigpdla: 
palita is equally common in B and O, Of these wloká is replaced 
during period é by lokd. 

§ 122. There are 13 other words* (see table C) which occur at 
least 5 times in the whole Rigveda: their use rapidly increases 
in each of the six periods. In A and B there are 29 occurrences: 
in O, and C, 75, in AV. 246. In the whole language there is no 


*See Professor Arnold's essay on this subject, Festgruss an Roth, 
La pod exon Bie +See Table, § 124. 
5 uding the group of words connected with 4/laks. 
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more striking instance of development. Words occurring less 
often than 5 times in RV. shew just the same growth, but give 
nearly three times as many occurrences, 

The following are the words and word-groups noted as contain- 
ing J, but gore" in the Rigveda less than five times: those 
occurring in the Atharvaveda are too numerous to qnote : 

(a) Proper names: apild, dlina, ililiga, kaliga, kali 3, kuligi, 
khelt, palastijamadagni, plati, pldyogi, balinthd, bhalünás, 
matali, múdgala 2, mudyalini 2, lépamudra, vibili, sinival? 4. 

(b) Generic names of animal and vegetable substances, ete. : 
dla é poison’ in dakta ; úlapa ‘undergrowth’ ; palägdú, a kind of 
tree, in apalagd, supalägá ; pippala, a berry 3, and supippala, 
bálbaja in balbajastukd, a kind of grass; libujd, an ivy 2 ; vialkuga, 
a plant; galmali, a tree 2; gimbald, a fruit ; efpüla, a water- 
plant ; dlaka ‘owl’, and in úlakayätn, gugulikaydtu ; pipilé 
‘ant’, plúsi, a gnat, lodhá ‘fox’(?), lopdgdé ‘jackal’, sdldurké 
‘jackal ’(?) 2. 

(c) Other words, in which / seems to belong to the radical ele- 
ment, but which do not belong to any recognized word-group : 
akhkhalikftya, ‘having shouted’, dlakam ‘in vain’ 2, alalibhdvat 
‘rustling’, of water, alätrnd (?) 2, aldyia (?), udumbald (?), wba 
‘placenta’, and perhaps also in anulbaná 2, auldna (?); kalmal 
‘glimmer’ (?) in Aalmatikin (2), kagaplakd, kildla, ‘Arink,’ in 

d, kala ‘nest’ in kulapd, kulayay dt kuliyin, mahäkulá, 
kúliga ‘axe’ 2: kulphú «knuckle », kulyd ‘stream’ 3, kitla ‘prec- 
ipice’, kaulitará (2), khdlu ‘truly’, khilyd ‘barren land’ 2, 
gada @, jálasa ‘healing’ 2, and in jdlasabhesaja 2, jdlpi ‘ whis- 
pering’ 2, tdlpa ‘bed’ in talpagivan, tilvila ‘fruitful’, aud in 
o tilvilay, plagi ‘spleen’ (?), phaligá ‘basin’ 4, phalgtia ‘stam- 
mering’ (?), phdla ‘ploughshare’ 2, bhala ‘indeed’, mdla (?), 
laldma ‘spotted’ (?) ldfigala ‘plough’, logé ‘clod’ 2, gilpá in 
sugilpá ‘patterned’ 2, ould ‘purchase money’ 2, salalitka (?) 2, 
silika (?) in silikamadhyama, siälá ‘brother-in-law’, Alddika 
‘cool’, and in Alddikävat. 

(a) Verb-roots shewing /-forms only are few: glä ‘be weary’; 
mu ‘wink’; mila -‘soften’, and in dnabhimlatavarna; lubh 
‘be lustful’; parallel to r forms are ulká ‘glare’ 2, kald *frac- 
tion’ and AL weer | kälá ‘time’, klóga ‘cry’, valâcalá ‘stag- 
gering’, pulú ‘many’ in pulukdma, pulvaghd ; plu ‘swim’, and 
in plavá ‘boat’; mla ‘root’ and in sahdmila ; mluc ‘hide’, labh 
‘seize’ 3, and in sulabhika, lip ‘anoint’ 8, Zi ‘shoot’ (?) and in 

a, léman ‘hair’ 2, léhita ‘red’ in nila-lohitd, vdlpa in gatá- 
valga, sahásravalga 3, an geep ‘spark-throwing,’ 4/ vlag 
‘pursue’ 2, and abhivlanigá, galyá ‘ arrow °, gala ‘ point’, sé in 
silámävat. 

Berries gees yg ge : -la kapilá, gee wo | ar” -ala 
in a, in wpalapraksin), rgdla, ala, 
játhala, trpála 2, ldvigala, vrsald, gabdlu: in -äla kildla po! St 
in -ila tilvila 2, trdild (and in átrdila): in -ula afiguld in dagaii- 
gulá: in -ala gigtla: in -vala dkersivala, vidvald : in - ya patalyd, 
märjälydà gämulyà: in -li kalmali and galmal 2. Of the above 
only anguld, úpala, játhala shew parallel forms with r. 
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Of the 116 words and aes oe roughly arranged as above only 
40 occur more than once in R and as we have seen, there are 
only 25 other words and groups each occurring at least five 
times. Nearly half therefore of the words containing Zin RV. 
are draf Aeyópeva, 

§ 123. In period A then, 7 had almost disappeared, presumably 
under Iranian influence, Its use then rapid ly advances, much 
more so than is the case with all the new linguals put together. 
Amongst the new words many were probably non-Aryan: but 
the list given supports the general view of the comparative gram- 
marians, that the true tradition of the Indo-European Z was not 
lost. For amongst the first words to reappear in the poetic 
vocabulary are glóka (xA¥w), wloká ont) root walg (valgus), 
palitú (modós), in all of which Indo- pes Zcan be ere 
suggested : and three shew suffixal Ja, udokd may be a half-wa 
form between rokd (ef. rocand with a similar meaning) and Zo, 
But in most words original Z had been irrevocably c pen | tor 
before the reaction set in." 

§ 124. Letter /, Table of occurrences. 
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1 See Table, § 124. ? These numbers are approximate. 
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F. Sandhi. 


125. Sandhi combination of vowels is everywhere progres- 
sive in the Rigveda. Under this heading we include here only 
external Sandhi, and internal Sandhi in compounds. Flexional 
Sandhi is more conveniently treated under the heading of flexion, 
but has been partly discussed already. 5 

The frequency of Sandhi appears to depend entirely upon the 
first of the two vowels concerned, that is, upon the final vowel of 
the prior word or prior member of a compound, except in those 
cases in which d, 3, u, %, are followed respectively by similar 
vowels: for instance « r combine just as freely as a a. 


(a) External Sandhi. 


§ 126, After final a @ Sandhi combination is regular in RV. 
and AV. The proportion of occurrences of hiatus (except at the 
caesura) declines regularly from 20 per cent. in period A to 5 per 
cent. in periods C,, C,”* 

§ 127. At the caesura hiatus after a d is relatively more com- 
mon: I have noted there 210 instances, elsewhere 447. In period 
A those metres which employ the caesura are rare as compared 
with period B, but the instances of hiatus there are almost equal. 
Hiatus apart from the caesura is almost twice as common in 
period A. 

§ 128, Where 4, i, u, a, are followed by similar vowels respec- 
tively (of which the instances are not very numerous), combina- 
tion is regular, Hiatus is, however, not uncommon, nor confined 
to any special period : the instances are about 15 per cent.* 

§ 129. After final ¥% hiatus is the rule. Bat when thefirst word 
isa parke, as pári, dnu, uri, combination is rapidly progressive 
in RV., the proportion of combined forms being in the respective 
bapa 18, 25, 33, 50, 63. In the great majority of instances we 

ave en followed by their nouns or verbs : and we can 
readily believe that this relationship favoured combination: but 
other words of the same metrical type seem to give the same 
results.” 

$ 130. Otherwise combination after i 7 vu @ is quite rare, 
though somewhat more common in the periods C,, C,.’ 

§ 131. Where final ak is followed by the initial vowel a, hiatus 
is the rule in RV.: but combination is progressive.” 

§ 132. There are several instances in RV. of combination in 

ositions in which it is not permitted in classical Sanskrit. 

here the second word is iva, it is simplest to suppose that va is 
to be read, even though it is not so written: see below under 
Particles, § 457. 

§ 183. Combination of ¢ ai with following vowel is rare and 
late. Examples will be found i. 59. 3; 79. 11; 85.7; 118.7(?); 
162. 7; iii. 29,3; v. 30.3; 61.9; vi.9.2; 48.18; vii1.19; 72. 
3; Val. 10. 8; x. 75. 2; 79. 6; 85. 40; 145. 6; 161. 5; 166. 5.7 





1 For the AV. no complete collections have been made : see p, 204, 
* See Table § 142, 


es 


ee pati) 


en 
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§ 134. Combination of final a4 with initial vowels other than 
a, and of final @, is occasional, in the early hymns and the latest : 
somewhat similarly am or some other vowel followed by m with 
a following vowel, in which case it is often obscured in the text. 
Examples: akai. 20. 8; ah+évii. 86.4; aux. 90, 4; ah+r 
x. 87. 15; ah+to v. 52, 14; Gh+ai. 177. 4; Gh + u iv. 24. 3; 
amai 14, 3; iii, 50. 2; amtu x. 93. 10; dm+éa vii. 19. 5; 
imi x, 20.2; wn+a x. 144. 6. The interesting combination 
aii +a seems required x. 158, 2. 

Instances also capable of other explanations are : ah+a vii. 41. 
6"; x. 120. 6°; ati (%) viii, 1. 26°; x, 86, 16, 17°; Gh+a iii. 
30, 21°; x.51.9°; ama vii. 66. 8°; x. 135.7"; am+u i, 161. 
8"; dint vi. 17, 7.7 


(b) Sandhi in composition. 


§ 135. In compounds of which the first element ends in a, à, 
Sandhi is the an af uncontracted forms being almost entirely 
confined to period A, and to those words in which the second 
element begins with a heavy syllable. In the following cases 
only of compounds in -agva is resolution suggested by the metre: 
istd-agva i, 122, 18, jird-agua i, 141. 12, pydvd-agua v. 52. 1, saptd- 
agua v. 45, 9, Similarly saptú-üsia appears only in x, 40.8. As 
in be RaRa Sanskrit, prdaga (for eediyjuga) is always uncom- 
bine 


Other examples of uncontracted compounds in RV, are dicha-ukti 4, 
dehidra-üdhan, indra-titd, ukthe-arkd, tixja-ad (P), krsnd-adhvan 2, kgi- 
prd-isu, ghytd-anna 2, candrd-agra 2, trptd-a dénd-apnah, daand- 
okah, devd-iddha, pra-itdr, a, ratha a, vistd-anta, sahasra- 
arghd, supra-étu, svd-etu : tuna, 4-isti, indra-agnt (for indrá-agnt) 
18, 2, In AV. ti. Although sapta-rsi is written, yet 
saptargi is to be read both in RV. and AV.* 


$ 136. Monosyllabic elements in d- w- (e. g. dvi-, tri-, ni-, su-) 
are not combined with dissimilar vowels except occasionally in 
the case of sv-: similar vowels are only found after su-: here 
hiatus is more common in A, and combination is more common 
later. For svid, svdhä, see above § 83; for svar, svargá, § 78; 
su+rtd gives us sünfta, su+itd suvitá, both old words. 

Longer elements followed by similar vowels are rare ; combina- 
tion seems to be required, as in prdtiti, pratitia, pritisani. 
When dissimilar vowels follow, hiatus is required, except as in 
the next section.” 

§ 137. Where the first element isa pyrrhic, and is followed by 
a dissimilar vowel, hiatus in the rule in period A, but combination 
rapidly gains ground. For rtvij, gdvyati, see above § 83. In 
AV. hiatus is only noticed in Adri-agva 2.* 

§ 138. Compounds of which -ac, -afie is the second element 
lose the initial a of this part in certain positions: the preced- 





1 Where, of course, the nasal represents merely the nasal coloring of 
a pure vowel in a true open syllable, and we are not to be misled by the 
pada-päfha.—Ep. ‘Asa Tis bh with extra syllable at the caesura, 
8 ydm foriydm, ¢ g sd for 5 See Table, § 142, 
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ing vowel being lengthened by compensation. In those forms in 
which -ae is retained we find akudhriac, asmadriac, niae, nidi- 
cana, as in $136. After pyrrhics jude only, but dadhide and 
dadhyde, pratide and pratydfic, and gvityae as in § 137: the 
examples are included in the table under that section,’ 

§ 139, Where the first element ends in -as, -e, -o there is no 
contraction. 

§ 140, Prepositions followed by verbal nouns follow the rules 
just given, and the examples are included accordingly. 

§ 141. For external Sandhi I have made a complete collection 
of the instances in RV., which, however, is too lengthy to pub- 
lish now. For the AV. [ have made no collection. Even in the 
RV. the metre is not always a decisive guide, and it is still less so in 
AV. There is no reason to suppose that the occurrences in AV. 
of hiatus are more in number than is represented by the cal- 
culation used,’ in which they are reckoned as twice as many 
as those occurring in O, and C, together. After a more complete 
study of the metre of the RV. and AV., a complete list of the 
instances of hiatus would bein place. Benfey’s calculation that 
hiatus is more frequent after ná ‘like’ than after ná ‘not,’ is 
sufliciently accounted for by the evidence that m4 ‘like’ is an 
earlier word.* 

For Sandhi in composition the requisite material is available in 
the respective indices verborum. 

§ 142. Table of Sandhi variations. 


1 Tl 
Refer to)  pxreRNAL HIATUS. alls, B: B elo lar; 
§ i | circa. 
Il Gij} 24) 50) 72 4) 3} ..! 20 
80|| 14 20 Bal] 8 | 2.) 12 
16) 38, 62100} 17, 15) … | 95 
55 26) 21| 47 8, 4 ..| 20 


















‘All occurrences after a 4-||362||102!153/255!| 27) 28| … | 150 
128 t caesura, 17% ù before; | 7 { 
similar vowels.....-....-- 10} 2} 8} 10)) 3} ..) … 9 
Elsewhere before simil | 
| VOW so on son keen 14 38) 8 1ijf 8} 9 | 30 
129 (After pyrrhics in 1, ú before, 
dissimilar vowels......-.. 87! sel 76184!) 80) 15] … | 180 


EXTERNAL COMBINATION. ij 
129 oe i a of pyrrhics with ‘ I 


issimilar vowels. ........ 9, xl Bl 58| 30] 25) … | 150 


180 [Elsewhere final ¥ di with dis-| | 
similar ---|| 6 1 5) 6 = a 
All occurrences atter 1a .|| sal a 48) 64! sel | 171 


1 See Table § 142, 2 See above, p. 204. * See below, $ 457. 
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| 
Sete tol Exrernar compmattoy, || 4 ||2,|2.|B lla lc lav] ec 
continued. | circa. 
131 jak with a 26)! 18) 22/ 35 10, 18) …{ 05 
1338 |e, ai with vowel. ál WT) 4 4 
184 |Otherirregular cor ol 1) al ef “| 8] 2. ? 
INTERNAL HIATUS (uncon-| 
tracted compounds). | 
IE LARGE 0, Bnn ccc oe ante as 40); 8} of 1 1, 1 1 8 
186 |su- with similar vowel …… | ie eel BIE vof zel ae 0 
187 |After pyrrhics in 1 % with 
dissimilar vowels ........ aaff 8} 15) 23!) Of 8 2] 14 
INTERNAL COMBINATION (con-| 
tracted compounds). 
186 t- with similar vowel......|| 6] 4| 5) Off ..| 4) 4 8 
«© with dissimilar vowels..|) ..]} 1 8 1) 1) 18] 20 
187 |Final -t -% of pyrrhics with 
dissimilar vowels ......-.||_ Ml 61 121 17 2} 5) UI 31 


§ 143. There are numerous other points in which forms more 
archaie than those of our recension are indicated by the metre, 
but they seem not to throw light on the date of the hymns in 
which they appear: 

a) for pävaká read throughout pavakd. 

b) for purupeandré read throughout purucandrd. 

ce) for chardih read throughout chadih. . ; 

{§ the form iydm is sometimes monosyllabic : see Grassmann. 

(e) prthivt ‘earth’ is disyllabie, i. 191. 6; vii. 34, 7; 99. 3, 

(f) for ukthá read wedtha ii, 11.2; v. 4.7, and perhaps vi. 24,7; 
viii 2. 30; x, 24, 2, 

(g) for márta read mártia i, 63.5; i. 77. 2; ii, 23, 7; vi, 15. 8; 
vii. 4. 3; 25. 2; 100.1; viii, 60. 7; ix. 94. 3; x. 63. 13. 

(h) doublets with a long vowel in the penult may be suspected 
in the case of the following words : apdm 8 times: isirá: gdvam: 
jánän: néral' : brhát (vi. 24, 3), rdtha in candráratha i, 141. 12; 
vi. 65. 2, and rathth i. 77,3, and in the superlative ending in 
-tama, 

(k) the first syllable of nyndm is always long. 

(1) a short vowel is frequently to be read in place of a long 
before the verb-suffix -nd, -ni: e.g. in prindnd, drindnd: and in 
the dual, e. g. in dsdthe, dsäte. 

(m) final „an before a vowel only makes position where the 
second -n represents a lost consonant, e. g. in 3 pers. pl. of secon- 
dary tenses, and in the nom, et of participles, Otherwise -n 
should be restored, and especially in the locative singular, e. g. 
sdsmin tidhan, i. 152. 6, etc. 

§ 144, It may be convenient to notice here other exceptions 
to the simple metrical rule of the Rigveda that a long vowel or 
a short vowel followed by two consonants (amongst which %, 1h, 


1 See below, § 216. 
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h, hare included) gives a heavy syllable, and a short vowel not 
so followed, a light syllable. 

(a) ch is almost always to be read as a double consonant ech. 

(b) As sometimes counts as a single consonant: e. g. núksan- 
tah vi. 63, 3. : 

(c) ús kh are not always taken into account: eg. ihasah 
i. 58. 9, tebhyam cansi x. 148. 4, rtusdpah satyydh vi. 50. 2. 

(a) a final vowel left standing before a vowel is regularly short- 
ened: e. g. kd asmai i, 77.1, nári ápäùsi i. 85. 9, vijt dred 
vii, 44, 4: but not @ of the dual where it is left standing accord- 
ing to rule before wu. 


CHAPTER II. NOUN-INFLEXION. § 145-286. 
A. Stoms in -a, -a. 


§ 145. Masculine and neuter nouns in -a form the instrum. 
sing. occasionally in -@ We may exclude from consideration 
those words which as adverbs retain the older form in all periods: 
such are and, sánd, and perhaps others, ‚ 

Masculine forms (Lanman, pp, 334-5): ghand 4, ghynd 5, cam- 
asd, tud 5 (Gr), dind 4, yajnd 3, hiva, himd 2. Less certain 
are kräând 7, and tud- (tvd-) in the following compounds : tuégita, 
tudta 20, tuóti 3, pol end, 2, tuddata 4, tudordha 3, tudhata. 
66 exx., of which 47 are in A, one only in C, fo 

Neuter forms (Lanman, pp. 335-6). Of these mahitud 40 
seems to become crystallized and is found almost equally often 
in all ger From other words we have 27 forms only in RV. 
and AV., chiefly in periods A and B. 

Although even in period A the forms in -ena are nearly three 
times as frequent as those m. and n. in -d, yet the number of the 
former increases rapidly in the succeeding periods: which seems 
to indicate a growing predilection for the use of this case, even 
before the passive construction became usual.’ 

§ 146. ‘Homophonous’ instrumentals. Much more common 
are similar forms from feminine stems in -@ (Lanman, p. 358). 
From Lanman’s list we may withdraw as uncertain agriyd, 
isudhyd, giiha, dvitd, the connexion of which words with this 
class is doubtful.* Several words still remain as to which we 
may doubt whether they were felt by the Vedic writers as nouns 
or as adverbs, e. g. irmd, samand. We may add to the list 
bandhita iii. 60. 1; x. 144. 5, and the corresponding forms from 





1 See Table § 164, 
* There is also only one occurrence of tanyatd, not three, as L. states, 
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radical -@ stems (Lanman, p. 447). The whole no, of forms in 
RV. then appears as 229, in AV. 8: in periods A and B they are 
equally common. 

The corresponding forms in -ayä are decidedly more numerous 
in RV.; I have counted 362, not including the form ayd. In A 
and B these forms are half as common again as those in -@: in 
C, — as common : and afterwards they are almost exclusively 
need. 

8147, Lanman suggests «-d, @-@ as the original case forms: 
the latter would next become u-@ by the rule vocalis ante vocalem. 
Of the first form he finds a trace in mukitvd viii, 26. 18: and 
though it is easier to read mahitvand, yet the fact that we have 
other such pairs of forms still makes it likely that -and is an 
experimental form of instr. sing. for the mase. and neuter, paral- 
re to -ayd for the feminine: for the “stem” -tvana see below 

310. 

The longer survival of the feminine instrumentals in -d is, as 
Lanman points out, largely restricted to the feminine abstract 
nouns in -t@ and -id, -yä. Apart from dissimilation, which works 
in the latter case, nouns thus forming a class have probably more 
resisting power: and we may compare the feminine abstract 
nouns in -¢i, which likewise maintain somewhat longer the similar 
instrumental in -t7, See below § 181. 

§ 148, Mase. and fem. duals in -é These, whether from stems 
in -a, -@ or from consonantal and other stems, are regular in RY. 
before consonants and «u, and at the end of even pddas. Even 
in ©, C, the forms in -aw are only one quarter of the whole. 
Nevertheless 28 such forms ovcur in the periods A and B, as 
compared with some thousands of the -@ forms: and these are 
not to be explained away upon any hypothesis of appended verses 
or corruption of the text. The poets of book v. (the Ätreyäh) 
would seem first to have accepted the innovation. 

The passages in which -au occurs are i. 95. 7; 120, 2; 140. 8; 
ii, 27.153; 30.63 iii, 54. 16; 55. 11; iv, 41. 2; v. 34. 8 (bis) ; 
86. 6 (bis); 37. 5; 47. 3; 60. 1; 68. 4; vi. 59. 5; 60. 14 (bis); vii. 
70. 4; 84. 2; 93. 2; viii. 35. 4, 5,6; ix. 70.4; x. 65.5; 113. 7; 
besides 55 occurrences in C, and C,, In all, 83 exx., of which Lan- 
man gives 2 on p. 340, 48 on p. 841, 4 and 28 on p. 576. The 
form astdu ‘eight’ is not included : see below § 272." 

149. The dual in -d (masc.). This is a genuine old form, of 
which there are 17 occurrences, all in A -& at the end of an odd 
pada before r (ii. 3.7) is a graphic peculiarity ; -â shortened 
where it stands before another vowel with hiatus (vi. 63.1; 67. 8 
is in accordance with general rules; see above § 144, The nume 
astá appears as a dual in RV., and the form as¢d rests ony on the 
authority of the padapätha in x. 27, 16. In the compounds indra- 
väyú 15, mitrarajand we find -a rather later.” 





1 Lanman’s list includes the pronouns imaú, etat, tat, yati, etc.: but 
we have to add kat x. 90, 11. 
* See Table § 164. 3 Lanman, p. 842, 
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150. Instrum. ete. du. For the form -JAidm see above § 89. 

151. The gen. loc. du. is found occasionally in -oh (Lanman, 
844). This variant possibly belongs to the periods A B only.’ 

152. Nom. voc. plur. masc. in -dsa/. (Lanman, pp. 344 seq.) 
Even in period A the form -d/ is half as common again; in B, 
and B, it is twice as common: in C -dsah rapidly dies out." 

In several passages Lanman suggests that -dsa/ should be read 
by way of emendation for -ah: but it seems hardly probable that 
any Vedic recension should have removed in some half-dozen 
verses a form which occurs more than 1000 times in RV. For 
aghagvatamah, which is clearly the correct reading in v. 41. 4, cf. 
above §§ 136, 143 (h). In iv. 37.4; v. 41.93 vii. 35. 14=x, 53. 5; 
x. 78.6; x. 94. 11, the alteration is somewhat favoured by the 
metre, but in four cases out of the five the defective syllable is 
missed at the caesura, and a metrical irregularity is therefore not 
improbable: whilst in the remaining case (v. 41. 9) even the pro- 
posed correction would not give a regular verse. 

In these passages the correct number of syllables van also be 
restored by our reading -aah or -aäk: but even so this would be 
no evidence of an earlier form, since the few examples are scat- 
tered over all parts of the RV. For the supposed trisyllabic 
forms of devdh, ddnah, chiefly found in very late hymns, any 
explanation must be looked for in the first syllable. 

‘or a form in -asah there is even less warrant. Kistdsah in the 
two passages quoted by Lanman probably has i resolved (see 
above § 68), but is otherwise regular: darpatdsah, ix. 101. 12, 

resents no metrical difficulty. 

Finally Oldenberg, Prol. p. 176, suggests in a number of cases 
the resolution of the @ in -dsuh. Of these i. 127. 7; vi. 67. 10, 
in which kiistdsah is to be read, have been already referred to. 
In vi. 44, 8 the metre is Viräj : in vi. 63, 7 dezdsah is preferable. 
In the five following passages mdrtidsah is to be read, see above 
§ 143. Most of the remaining passages admit of similar explana- 


tions. 

If the RV. gives any trace of an earlier form, it must I think 
be in the refrain of the Grtsamadah, brhád vadema viddthe suvi- 
rah: the double use of which, namely both in Tristubh and 
Jagati verses, ge very possibly be traditional. 

Das Nom. pl. fem. in -&sah (Lanman, p. 362). This is rare, 
and if anything less common in the earliest period. As almost 
all the forms are adjectives or participles, the question seems to 
be one rather of syntax than of accidence, and the Greek adjec- 
tives of two terminations my be compared. 

Where the resolution -aah is proposed, we can in viii. 64, 8 
read us(a)rdh: the other instances suggested by Lanman are in 
hymns of the latest period, and at any rate have no historical 
value. The irregular value of vaydh vii. 40, 5 is noticeable, but 
as it erin a to vaydm, i. 165. 15, the termination is not con- 
cerned. 


1 See Table, § 164. * See above, § 85. 





ee 
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§ 154. Acc. pl. masc. and fem. The form -än shews no reso- 
lution of -@- in the words gukrá devd the resolutions guk(a)rá, 
dayivá are always more probable: in x. 93. 2, 5 and d resolutions 
must perhaps be looked for, but cannot be relied upon. For the 
feminine -@/ resolution is only slightly more probable. Lanman’ 
suggests five passages : in viii. 46. 26 usardh is more probable ; 
in i. 63. 5 and iv. 26, 7, the resolution of the first vowel in 
kdsthah, mürdh respectively. But in the last two instances the 
resolution of the - of the suffix is not unlikely, and it seems 
required in kdah vii, 60.9 and manisdéah x. 26. 1. Yet at the 
most we have 4 exx. out of almost 400 occurrences. 

§ 155. Nom. acc. pl. neut. It is not till the period C, that the 
form in -dni is oqeally common with that in -@ The accretion of 
the -ni seems precisely parallel to that which occurs in 1. sing. 
subj. of verbs. There is no transition to the -an declension, for 
the neuters of that declension are far less numerous, and them- 
selves make the same change.* : 

Of the combinations -& -dni, -änd -d at the end of successive 
words, the former is more common in the later period: this per- 
haps points to a tendency towards the formation of compounds, 

The emendation of -ä to -Gni makes the metre smoother in sev- 
eral passages (Lanman, p. 348): yet it is a priori in a high de 
improbable, For ukthd viii, 2, 30 the simplest alteration is to 
ucúthä: see above § 148(,f). 

The shortening of final @ before another vowel, with hiatus, 
e. g. ix. 88. 2°, does not point to a form in -a‘: áha is probably 
felt as from a stem in -an, 

§ 156. Instrum. plural m. and n. The form in -aih is more 
common throughout the RV.: but its progress is not quite reg- 
ular, for it is relatively least common in B,.** 

Resolution of ai in -aih is discussed by Lanman, p, 350: in ii. 
11,2; v. 4. 7; x. 24. 2 uedthaih is probable: again, in i. 129, 8 
at(a)raih: but in viii, 90. 10; 92, 13 the resolution of ai seems 
to be required. See also § 72. 

157. Dat. abl. pl. in -ebhiah. See above § 99. 

158, Genitive plural m. n. (Lanman, pp. 351 seq.). For the 
forms in dnaam see above $$ 61, 73, For forms in -andm there is 
no evidence at all, 

159. Genitive plur. in -ärn. Such forms, though rare, 
undoubtedly occur in the earlier parts of the RV., as also in -an 
from one -u stem, and in rn from one stem inr. There seem to 
be also a few forms in -äm, but these are less certain. The occur- 
rences noted are: jánän i, 50.6: devdni. 71. 3; vi. 11. 8; x. 64, 
14; and almost certainly in vi. 61, 2 as emendation: mdnusdn 
i, 50.5; manusyä'n vi. 47.16 ; mártän iv. 2.3, 11; ráthän ii. 8.1; 
aktún &. 1.2; nFnì 121.1; iii, 14. 43 iv. 2. 15; v. 7. 10; card- 
thäm i. 70. 3; yathidm Vil. 8. 4; vandm x, 46. 5 ; gäsdm ii, 28. 
12; Afisönäm x. 142.1.’ This last instance, the only one in 
C, may, as Lanman (p. 353) suggests, be a haplographia, 


1 P. 363, 1 See Table, § 164. 3 Lanman, p. 348. 
4 See § 144d. * See § 45. 
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. $160. The nom. sing. fem. in -& several times occurs with 
shortening and hiatus before the initial vowel of the next word : 
and it stands in contrast to the dual in -d, not (as Lanman, p. 356) in 
the ter frequency of hiatus (for we cannot tell how often av 
of the text may not represent an original em), tee by its con- 
forming more often to the rule vocalis ante vocalem. 

Lanman doubtfully suggests resolution to -aa in three pas- 

s: in vii. 75. 4, such resolution would be unmetrical, and in 
the very late hymn x. 162, (1. 2) it certainly has no historical 
importance. : 

§ 161. Resolution of the acc. fem. sing. seems possible in i. 
173. 2; iv. 30. 9; viii. 61. 7: for késthaam, vii. 93. 3, see above 
§ 65: for vaydm i. 165. 15, above § 103. Cf. acc, pl. fem. above 

154, 

, § 162. Feminine dative forms in -yai (Lanman, le 359) may 
sug; an earlier formation: but they occur twice only, in period 
B, (i. 54. 11; 113.6). The whole group of forms in -ayai, -@yah, 
=dyäm is comparatively rare in period A: see below § 198. 

§ 163, Other feminine forms have been discussed above in 
connection with the corresponding masculine forms. Of mascu- 
line words in -d (except & radical) we have only the slightest 
traces in RV.: e. g. ugdnd pr. n. (Whitney, Gr. 355a). 

§ 164. Table shewing flexional forms from stems -a, -d. 
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B. Radical stems in -ä, -a. 


165. There are numerous nouns in the Veda, chiefly com- 
pounds, in which the final syllable appears to be identical with a 
verbal root in -@ or -a: of these some are declined entirely like 
nouns in suffixal -a -@: others shew a distinctive scheme of 
declension, similar to that of other root-nouns. … 

The distinctive forms most commonly found are the nom. voc. 
ace. masc. and fem. singular and dual, and the nom. voc. masc, 
and fem. plural: and they are almost entirely confined to mono- 
syllables and adjectives. 

It is reasonable to conclude that we have here the remains of a 
noun-system with stem ending in -d for the strong cases, -a for the 
weak cases and the neuter gender. The forms with -a stem fell 
under the influence of the declension in suffixal -a in the masc, 
and neut. genders; those with -@ stem, under the influence of 
that in suffixal -@ in the feminine : with the result that the declen- 
sion as a whole became confused and perished, whilst many words 
passed ea rf to the suftixal declension. 

§ 166. Before attempting to trace the history of any change 
or transition that may have taken place in the period of the RV. 
and AV, it is necessary to ascertain how far the transition (if 
any) was completed before the earliest period of the RV. 

utting aside more or less isolated occurrences, we find first 
that neuter substantives and adjectives follow aes fy suffixal 
declension. Examples are very numerous: e. g. Aad, dyuksd, 
sumnd, vrtrahd, antáriksa. 

So also do feminine substantives of more than one syllable: 
e. g. prajd, svadhd, graddhd. Lanman infers for some words of 
this type a nom. sing. in -äl e. g. godhdh x. 28. 11, svadhd i, 165. 
6: but his argument (p. 445) seems to me to lack solid foundation. 
To this class also belong dhyd and 2 jyd, both probably originally 
See: and (apparently) the feminine adjective compounds 
of go; 

gron. Nor are examples wanting in the masculine gender, 
chietly sabstantives : all compounds in -gna, viz. atithigvd, étagva, 
dágagva, ndvagva, and purogavdé: some in “tt, patarhgdá, sarngá, 
sugd, and svargá: and besides these dyuksd, tristhá, gosthá, 
samsthd, and sukhá. In some other words which occur but rarely, 
e.g. ajd, ekajd, the hypothesis of transition within the Vedic 

eriod is not inadmissible : but the occurrences are not included 
in the tables. 

§ 168. The words that remain shew in the great majority of 
instances forms that are either distinctly radical, or are common 
to the radical and suffixal paradigms. They are chiefly mono- 
syllabic masculine and feminine substantives, as gd, dd, ksd, gnd: 
and participial compounds ending in -gä, jä, -da, -dhâä, -pa ‘ over- 
see,’ -pa drink” =sû, -sthä, Fall particulars are given by Lan- 
man, pp. 434-453. 7 
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169. The distinctive forms in more or less regular use are as 
follows: nom. voc. sing. m. and f. in -@A, -a@ah+ acc. s. masc. in 
-Gm, -aam, fem. in -aam: dat, sing. m. in -e, -ai: gen. abl. s. m. 
and f. in -ah -äh: nom. voc. acc. dual in -aä: nom, voc. masc. 
and nom. voc. ace. fem. pl. in -aak : and masc. instr. pl. in -dbhih, 
dat. abl. pl, in -äbhyah, loc. in -dsu. 

The resolved forms are fairly common in this declension; see 
above $ 63: and since they are rarely if ever found in the suf- 
fixal declension, we need not hesitate to treat as distinctive such 
forms as do occur. In the weak cases we find both -a and &: of 
these only the first can claim to be primitive. 

Closely parallel to the case formation is that of the superlatives 
in -ätama. 

Forms in use common to both declensions are: acc. fem. sing. 
in -Gm; duals in -@-au ; nom, masc. and fem, and acc. fem. plural 
in -@h: the occasional resolution -aah seems to vouch for the last 
as a radical form. The extreme rarity of some cases is remarka- 
ble, especially the locative singular and the acc. masc, plural. 

The tables shew the history of the distinctive radical forms as 
enumerated above: it appears that the nom. sing. m. and f, is 
equally common in all parts, the acc. masc. is most common in 

eriods B, and B,; for which an explanation is not easy to find. 

f the other forms some are more common in A, some in B: but 
owing to the small number of occurrences, all that can be safel 
affirmed is that all are practically confined to these periods, an 
have disappeared in period O. 

In AV. hardly any radical forms are found except the nom. 
sing. masc, and fem. of participial adjectives.’ 

170. It appears then that not much room is left for transi- 
tion within the Vedic period. The following are possible in- 
stances in the cases as yet discussed : 

Nom. sing. m.: agregáh ix. 86. 45; adhrijah (?) v. 7. 10; 
anGnudéh i, 58. 8 ; ii. 21.4; 23.11; danuddh ix. 97. 23 ; apna- 
stháh vi. 67.3 ; purunistháh v. 1. 6 ; perhaps pagusáh v. 41.1; 
and about 22 examples in AV. and two vocatives. 

_ Nom. sing. fem.: madhudhd iii. 61. 5 ; sanajd iii. 39. 2 ; about 
10 exx. in AV, 

Acc. sing. m.: andnuddm x. 38. 5; gopdm x. 61. 10; tristhám 
i. 34, 5; madhupdm v. 32. 8 ; and 4 exx, in AV. 

Dat. s. m.: rathesthdya viii. 4. 13. 

Abl. s. m.: reyaddt x. 39, 8. 

Nom. fem. dual parvajé vii. 53. 2 ; su-äsasthé x. 18. 2. 

Nom. pl. masc. : priyasdsah ix. 97. 38. 

Instr. pl. masc. : in -ebhih: tuvigrébhih i. 140. 9 ; mithó-ava- 
dyapebhih x. 67. 8; ratnadhébhih iv. 34. 8; 35. 7; and one in 


Ditto: in -aih: dtaih ix. 5. 5 ; and dhanasath x, 67. 7. 
Dat. pl. mase.: parvajébhyah x. 14. 15. 


1 See Table, § 175. 
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Loc. pl. mase, : dravinodésu i, 53. 1. 

S 171. Although these forms are not very common, the table 
shews clearly that their use increases steadily: and the forms of 
the weak cases (10 in RV.) are relatively, though not absolutely, 
far more common than those of the strong cases (18 in RV.). 
Further we have the following “ suffixal ” forms in cases in which 
no certain and distinctive radical forms occur : 

Instr. sing. fem.: kgmayd i. 55.0; v. 84. 3 ; vii. 46. 3; x. 61. 
7; 89. 3. P 

Accus. pl. mase,: tapojdn x. 154, 5; grtapdn x. 27.6; AV. 2. 

Gen. pl. masc. : sdkuriijdndm i. 164. 15 3 dvijdnam AV. 

The ace. fem. pl. forms in -äA seem not rightly reckoned as suf- 

fixal forms, as there are several instances of resolution ; cf. the 
voc. masc. sing. But it will still be the case that in the RV. 
trausition is fairly actively at work in the weak cases of parti- 
cipial ‚compounds, and that in AV, it begins to affect the strong 
cases. 
§ 172. The abl. neut. sing. occurs with @ apparently resolved 
in antúrikgaat x. 158.1; and sadhdsthaat viii. 11. 7: and once 
only from an-a stem, paräkúat x. 22, 6 (Lanman, p. 338), As 
however in the other cases generally the neuter nouns have gone 
over to the suffixal declension, these resolutions can hardly be 
signs of a radical declension. 

$1738. We have also a few masculine nom.-forms used as neu- 
ters, quoted by Lanman, p. 445. Like the fem. nom. pl. in -dsah, 
these forms represent a syntactical experiment : we may compare 
the Latin jelia audaz, 

174, For the monosyllabic infinitives in -ai, see below § 356. 
175, Table shewing distinctive forms from stems in radical 
ä, +. 
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1 See Table, $175. 
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©. Stems in 4, 4, -f,-u, -0.' 


§ 176. On account of numerous parallelisms it is convenient to 
consider these stems together. By -i stems we denote Lanman’s 
B class, or derivative -î stems, whether oxytone or not: by -# 
stems, Lanman’s C class, the radical class of classical Sanskrit. In 
some cases the gender influences the form, and it is an open ques- 
tion whether the feminine abstract nouns in -¢i did not originally 
form a distinct class. The words juny- paty- sakhy- have a 

eculiar declension in more than one point, and perhaps should 
be classed together as a -y class. 

Where the stem-vowel is followed by another vowel it may or 
may not retain its syllabic character: in the -£ -@ declensions it 
almost invariably does so; but in the - stems, very seldom. 
The character of the preceding syllable often determines this 
point, and it has therefore been treated above, S$81, 82, 86, 
97, 98, and will only be referred to incidentally now. 


©. i, Stems in -i, u. 


8177. Nom. sing. masc. fem. From stems in -i, -u, nom- 
inatives in -ih, th are regular: but vé ‘bird’ has nom. s. véh 
five times, in various parts of RV.: so once äpéh x. 83. 6 (Lan- 
man, p. 375). From -istems nom. - is regular, connecting this 
declension with that in suffixal -4. Feminine nouns somewhat 
confuse the stems: thus from jdni (or jany) we have jdni ; 
from bhtmi, bhiimih regularly, but once b/imi (and so in some 
other cases): from áräti vartani, once each, forms in -ih. 
these variants are merely sporadic. 

§178, Acc. sing. masc. and fem. The regular forms are -im, 
-um respectively: and from -7 stems -im. A few variants simi- 
lar to those of the nominative case are mentioned by Lanman 
(pp. 878, 407), and have no importance. 

Ei. Nom. acc. sing. neut. The stem is used without casc- 
ending. The -u form occasionally appears as-ü : urd, puri 12, 
mith 2. The occurrences are most often in period A.’ 

§ 180. Instrum. sing. masc. and neut. The forms are -id, -yd, 
ind : (-ud), -vd, -und respectively. For the value of the semi- 
vowels see above, §§ 82,97. For an isolated and doubtful form 
in -i, see Lanman, p. 379. 

As far as the -i stems are concerned, -ind@ is established in the 
whole Vedic period, except that the stems paty- sakhy- shew 
pátyä, sákhyä : as is also the case in classical Sanskrit. The 
Lal st merge of the form in -ind from an earlier -id, -yd@ cannot 
be looked upon as a transition to the unimportant -in class : the 
use of the -z element is parallel to its use in the -a declension. 
Only a few isolated stems besides those named shew occasional 
-id, -yä in Veda. The following forms may be considered as 





1 See Table, § 210. 
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representing such change as was still in process : pátinä iv. 57. 1 
and AV. twice : bfhaspátinä viii. 85, 15; x. 68. 10 ; and AV. 5 
times: gópatinä AV.: rayind x. 122.3. None of these forms 
occur in period A. 

The -« stems present a different picture. The whole number 
of forms in -und is indeed the same in all periods : but the forms 
in -vé@ rapidly diminish in number, and forms in -unä from the 
same stems increase. As transition forms we can recognize par- 
ticularly Ardtund 12, and paging, and médhund i 

181. The corresponding feminine nouns in -i shew regularly 
-i in periods A B, and -id -y@ in period C. A form in {is not 
uncommon in the earliest hymns. It is then plain that zis not 
the result of contraction ; -¢ -7 are the earliest forms, and the lat- 
ter corresponds to the ‘homophonous’ instrumentals of the -@ 
class. Two forms quoted in -inä are presumably accidental. 
From the -u stems we have hardly any forms : but a few adverbs 
in -uyd appear in all parts. 

As distinctions of gender do not directly influence declension 
(except in the neuter nom. voc. acc.), I hazard the conjecture 
that the forms in -i -i originally belonged only to the nomina 
actionis in -ti: and that the instrumental in -ti existed first as a 
gerund, and only gradually developed a full declension. The 
change from -ti to -f5 may in that case be due to the influence of 
the ‘ homophonous ’ instrumentals. 

From feminine stems in -? we have -id -yä regularly, -i -i only 
in the case of gúmî, sugiémi, which are also nomina actionis.* 

§ 182. Dative feminine singular, In the periods A and B the 
forms aéi, vitt are used as datives or infinitives, and swasts is used 
in the same way in all periods, thongh the instances in AV. have 
not been collected. e forms are no doubt the same as the 
instrumental forms in -7, ~é.' 

$183. Dative masc. neut. We may assume for the moment 
on the analogy of the instrumental forms older forms in -ye, -ve: 
later in “aye, -ave. If this is a trne account the change was com- 
plete in the -é declension before the Vedie period, only the -y 
stems paty- sakhy- shewing the forms pátye, sdkhye, as is also 
the case in classical Sanskrit. The -« declension again ee 
behind, and gives us several forms in -we, -ve, but only rarely 
after period A. Datives neuter hardly occur, but the normal 
forms for the Veda are doubtless -aye, -ave. Of the later 
declension in =tene we have two examples: mddhune iv. 45. 3 (in 
an early hymn), and kagipune AV. The feminine datives all 
give -aye, -ave. 

$184, Abl, gen. sing. and nom. voc. acc. plural, masc, and 
fem. We have two forms in -ya/i, viz., aryúh avyah. These we 
may again “ee to be older forms: to the corresponding forms 
in -va the -u declension adheres as usual till a later period, Such 


1 See Table, $210, 
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forms are not found from the stems jany-, paty-, sakhy-, although 
in the plural nom. at least the metre would have preserved them: 
and this difference forbids us to identify these stems altogether 
with the older -i declension. The forms are distributed as fol- 
lows: arydéh gen. sing. 38, nom. pl. masc, 16, fem. 4, ace. pl. 
masc. 7, fem. 4; dvyah gen. sing. 18: in all, 87 examples. 

The -4 stems correspond as far as the plural is concerned, 
Exx.: médhvah nom. pl. mase. 4: fem. 1: ace. pl. fem. 2: vihhouh 
n. voe. pl. mase. 3: gatakratvah, voc, pl. fem: pegudh acc. pl. 
mase. 4, Aftvah ace, pl. mase. 2; in all, 17 forms, 

In all these forms resolution of y v is rare: the forms in -yah 
are far more common in period A than later: those in -vah are 
equally used in periods A and B.* 

8185. Abl. gen. sing. m.f. of -ustems. These arealso regularly 
formed in -o2: the forms in -vah are only about one-sixth of the 
whole, but they are formed from several stems. They are equally 
common in periods A and B, and then disappear rapidly : all hap- 
pen to be masculine. The form in -waf is conjectural, A form 
in -nak occurs once in viii. 5. 14.* 

186. The history of the neuter forms (chiefly those from 
madhu-, vdsu-) is perplexing. The form in ~unah, which is that 
of classical Sanskrit, appears as a decaying form, and is entirely 
absent in period C. The form in -vah is far the most common in 
A and B, including about three times as many occurrences as that 
in -oh, but in C the proportions are reversed. To restore -wah 
for -wnah in the text throughout would give this case a more con- 
sistent development ; but the change cannot be supported by any 
proof or analogy in the RV.: on the contrary the n, pl. in -üxi 
is further evidence for the early occurrence of the -» forms." 

§ 187. Locative singular. Irom -i stems the principal forms 
of the locative are -@ and -au. The figures shew that -@ is the 
earlier form, and ually gives place to -au: but the locatives 
in -au are relatively much earlier that the duals in -au. Before 
vowels -dv Lag in gre except before uv, where -@ stands, as 
with duals: but at the end of the päda (whether odd or even) 
-au is always written.” These forms therefore have no value in 
the RV. as indications of date : at the same time it seems highly 
unlikely that the hymn-writers of period A wrote -au vs drf 
at the end of the pada, 

The relationship between these forms has been clearly stated 
by Lanman, p. 387, who has successfully refuted the hypothesis 
that the -au form is due to the influence of the - declension : on 
the other hand he has failed to shew any relation between the -au 
= and an initial labial. 

e restoration of a locative in -ayi (Lanman, p. 388) is ve 
doubtful, especially as amongst the examples rds no seis 
vase appears (except by an unnecessary conjecture) in iambic 
cadence. 





1 See Table §210. * A few exceptions are given by Lanman, p. 836. 
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There are a few locative forms in -7 from fem. stems in -i -7.’ 

§ 188. From -u stems -au is the regular form of the locative 
for all genders. But we find -avi (m. and n.) in period A, and 
the form sdno in B,: and an occasional neuter locative in -uni.' 

$ 189. In three passages -w stems form n. v. a. dual in -uvä, -vd. 

§ 190, Nom. ace, pl. neuter. We have the endings -é, -i, -ini- 
-u, fi, nds from the numeral tri, tri, trini. None of the forms 
from -i stems are very common: the -i form is rare and only 
occurs in period A: 0% gives way gradually to trind. But with 
regard to other stems the forms in tand -ini seem equally com- 
mon (or, we may say, equally rare) in all periods. 

The forms in -% and -fni are about equally common in A, and 
that in -fini grows steadily in favour. The form in -7 is most 
common in period B, But the whole number of forms is much 
less in period C, as are also the forms of the abl. gen. sing.: and 
indeed the -u stems as a whole fail to maintain their ground in 
Sanskrit.’ 

§ 191. Thus, as compared with the -i stems, those in -z, whilst 
in many points more conservative, more readily admit the -n ele- 
ment in the abl. gen. loc. sing., and in the nom. acc. plural, but 
always in the neuter gender. The cause is entirely obscure. 

§ 192, We appear to have an accusative masc. pl. vdyah 
i, 104. 1, and fem. citrétuyah x. 140. 3, gücayah AV. (Lanman, 
p. 395). None of these occurrences are early or of importance. 

§ 193. As instr. pl. at is found ten times, chiefly in A.' 


©. ii, Stems in -1. 


§ 194. Like the stems in -d, these are almost entirely feminine, 
and many are adjectives. The corresponding nominative form for 
the - stems is -vi, and the declension is the same as for -i nouns, 

$195. A few masculine stems occur: the proper names tiraget, 
némi, pfthi, matali and sébhari: the nomina agentis rdgtvt ‘ruler,’ 
sirt “weaver,” and probably etári ‘racer’: and the dual form 
médhvi, an epithet of the Agvins. After period A only the nom. 
sing. appears of some of the.proper nouns, and that but rarely: 
for the instrum. ndmyd i. 53. 7 is nota distinctive form. Sébhart 
and pfthi have sup sper case forms of the -i declension." 

§ 196. For the denn of the nom. acc. instrum. sing. see above 

177, 178, 181: for the dat. gen. abl. loc. singular, below § 198, 

en, v. a, dual has in RV. always the form -7: the nom. pl. -i: 
but later the forms of the -í declension -dä(-yâ) and -iah(-yah) 
replace these, 

197. Feminine stems in -i are almost as common as those in 
-i, and the number of forms is even slightly greater (about 3100 
to 2800). Still the -2 stems having acquired a distinctively femi- 
nine character encroach upon the former; and more particularly 


1 See Table § 210. 
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in the dat. gen. abl. and loc, sing: see below § 198. Change in 
the opposite direction is possible (Lanman, p. 372): but it is 
much ee common: and therefore for the purposes of the RV. 
we may reckon aranydni as an -% stem: and so too (with Lan- 
man) yuvati. 

The changes outside the cases named are: nom. s. -i 2, abl, du. 
1: nom. voc. pl. -74 12, in AV. 9: loc, pl. 1: about one-half of 
the occurrences are in C, and AV.* 

§ 198. The group of easc-endings for feminine stems, consist- 
ing of dative -yai, abl. gen. -yih, loc. -yäm, claims special atten- 
tion: and should be compared with the corresponding groups 
-dyat, -dyith, -dydm of the -@ declension, -syai, -syith, -syam of 
the pronominal declension. 

e first-named group is regularly used for the -£ declension, 
but the forms from the stem prthivi are comparatively so numer- 
ous that we reckon them separately. The forms from feminine 
stems in -i, at first rare, become in the AV. about equally 
common, 

In each group we find the same remarkable development : 
twice as many forms in B as in A, and (except as to the word 
prthivi) three times as many in C as in B, e have then the 
right to assume that these forms are just nascent in the first 

eriod of the RV.: and, since about half the forms in that period 
fame to the -i declension, that the group had its beginnings 
there, In that case the y must be originally the thematic vowel, 
and the pronoun-declension one using a special -si stem in these 

1 


§ 199. Consonantal y is everywhere the rule, and presumably 
original, except perhaps in the locative: in that case we must 
assume a double stem -i, -% for these nouns, the latter of which 
took consonantal value before vowels, Another trace of an ear- 
lier -% stem in these weak cases is found perhaps in the form 
ndribhiah from nari. 

The variants in % (for 4) are undoubtedly favoured by a preced- 
ing heavy syllable: thus the forms in -iai, -idh are 27% of the 
whole after heavy syllables of -# -i stems ; but only 11¢ after 
light syllables (except prthivt): those in -iäm 50% and 17% 
respectively: and in the case of the pronouns (after the short 
syllable) the -i forms are hardly found. But the forms prthiviai, 
prthividh are 23% in period A, or twice as frequent as is the 
rule : whilst afterwards they almost disappear: and the form 
age is notably rare throughout’ Thus this single word 

as a consonantizing tendency, which is progressive: whilst 
nowhere else is continuous change perceptible, either in the 
direction of consonantization or the reverse.’ 








* See Table, § 210, * See Table, § 105. 
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©. iii. Stems in -f, -ú. 


$ 200. These stems are declined with great regularity. In 
the strong cases the thematic vowel, except in a few compounds, 
bears the accent: and in the weak cases also, except that mono- 
syllabic stems are oxytone. It is no doubt due to the accent that 
the thematic vowel is very rarely consonantized, but is “split” 
or shortened before an ending which begins with a vowel. 
There is no locative singular ; cf. radical stems in -é, -a, § 169. 

§ 201. Both declensions are, according to analogy and also 
according to the classical usage, declensions of radical nouns. 
But the Rig- and Atharva-vedas contain a considerable number 
of polysyllables in -# belonging to this declension. All of them 
have the accent on the thematic vowel, and in this we have the 
origin of the formation, which however does not establish itself 
Spee grid except in the n, v. a, dual, and the nom. plural. 

ost of the stems are feminine: but as the masculines include 
one very common word rathi,the number of occurrences from 
masc, stems is still considerable. 

§ 202. Masculine polysyllabic stems in -i are given by Lan- 
man, p. 369. Of these nadi dakst have no distinctive forms ; 
but yayt may fairly be included. The metre also favours svarth 
in i. 61. 9, to correspond to the feminine formation ; but I have 
not included this in the enumeration, The comparative and 
superlative forms in -itara, -itama may be added. 

The distinctive forms are : nom. sing. -#% 24 and AV. 3: acc. 8. 
“iam 9 and yayiam: dative s. -ie2: gen. s,-iah 2: n, v. a, dual 
-~4@ 11, AV. 1: nom, pl. -iah 18, and yayiyah: acc. pl. ah 4: 
instr. pl. -7hih 1 : comp. rathitara, my rathitama 11. 

The forms become rare after period B. 

The only one of these stems that has parallel forms in {is 
yay, and these forms (5) occur in periods A and B. The words 
therefore tend to disappear altogether.’ 

§ 203. The feminine stems of the -i declension are given by 
Lanman, p. 368. To his list may be added prgant and suparni : 
and tapant gakatt may be withdrawn from it. The distinctive 
cases are as follows, omitting those in which the distinction is a 
matter of accent only: nom. s. -7i 33: acc. s. -iam 18, besides 
ambiam and starydm: dat. s. -ie 5: gen. 8. -iuh 9: voc. 8, 23: 
n. v. a, dual -íd 11 : nom, pl. -iah 23, besides preaniah and supar- 
niah: -iyah 1: yàh 1: acc. pl. -iah 19, and suparniah: -iyah 2: 
-ydh 1: in all, 131, besides 58 in AV, 

hese forms as a whole increase notably within the Vedic 
period : and this increase, as contrasted with the decrease of the 
masculine forms, points to a progressive identification of the 
stems in -i and #, and the recognition of both as distinctly femin- 
ine : the importance of the accent being now less felt.* 





1 See Table, $210. 
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$ 204, Two cases form an exception: the genitive and dative 
singular, never common, disappear in C, and the AV. Of the 
ablative and locative singular no forms exist at all. Thus the 
field is left entirely open to the forms in -yai, -yäh, -yäm, for 
which see above, $198 A few of these forms appear in RV. 

205. Parallel forms belonging to other declensions occur as 
follows: nom. sing. in -7 once in RV., 10 times in AV.: acc. 8, in 
-im once in AV.; gen. -idh, once in AV.: loe, in 7 in geurt ix. 
12, 3 ; in -tdm, datidm vi. 58, 3 (ef. eriydin once in AV): nom. 
pl. in -#4 twice in AV. : ace. pl. in -7h arunth i, 112. 19, iv. 2. 16, 
yätudhünih once in AV. Except as regards the nom, pl, all 
these changes point in the direction of the subsequent fusion, 
though none but the nom. s, are of importance. On the other 
hand n. v. a. dual in -# is only found in period A (4 times), where 
-4é occurs but twice : it may therefore represent an earlier for- 
mation: nom. pl. in -dyah occurs three times, armuiyah x. 95. 6, 
ambéyah i. 23, 16, ksondyah x. 22, 9, the last only being an early 
hymn. B-forms also occur from éni, s/ni; from the accent we 
may infer perhaps another form of the stem in these words. 

206. Many root-nouns belong to the -« declension in RV. 
(Lanman, p. 401) ; amongst them are to be reckoned prabhú and 

‘abhu. Occasional -« forms are also foùnd from dbhi 2, 
purubht, mayobht. 7, vibhú 10 (excluding vibhi as n, pr.), gambhút 
4: and once each from sabardhú, dhiji, äyá (fem.): in AV. 
once each from abhibhú, paribhú : in all, 29 exx. e have no 
reason to doubt that transition took place in the direction of the 
-u declension in these words, but it does not appear markedly in 
any one period.’ 

207. In spite of the analogy of both the -% and -¢ nouns, 
non-radical stems in ~i are rare. Of masculines we can count 
only krkadagé i. 29. 7, and prägú i. 40. 1 ; although a similar 
adjective maksú can be inferred from the superlative maksútama 
vill. 19. 12, ix. 55. 3. Besides these we have compounds of 
tané retaining -@, once in RV. (dtaptatana ix. 83. 1), and in 
AV. in one hymn sdrvatani many times, 

§ 208. ‘There are a few feminine polysyllabic substantives in 
~i. OF these 2 judi ‘sacrificial ladle” and tant are found 
throughout RV. and AV.: cam and 1 juhú ‘tongue’ are early 
words: vadhú and gvagrit are more commonly late. Feminine 
adjectives, especially those corresponding to masculines in -nt, 
“ph -s% are fairly common : but the occurrences are few, and are 
almost confined to the nom. and ace. sing. and the nom. plural. 
There are also afew proper names.’ In the AV. we have a few 
feminine forms in -vai, -váh, -vdm, in imitation of the forms -yai, 
-yGh, -yam from -i stems: bat in RV, there is only one certain 
example, and that in a hymn of the latest date. 





' See Table, § 210. 
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§ 209. There are no other developments of importance in 
these declensions: the irregularities of the words ardni (or -i), 
ósadhi (or -i) and str seem to have acquired a fixed position 
before the beginning of the Vedic period. 

1 210. Table shewing the variants of the declensions in -i, 2, 
-t, -u, -%. 
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“D. Stems in -ar (-r). 


§ 211. Neuter forms are rare in RV., and do not at all follow 
the rules of the grammarians. We have nom. acc. sing. sthatdr, 
sthitir 3, dhartari 2, vidhartári 2: genitive sthätúr 6: locative 
dmätáris gen. plur. sthätdm (Lanman, pp. 422, 423). These 
forms occur in A and B: several are doubtful.* 

§ 212, It has been suggested that a trace of a nom. sing. form 
in -@r can be noticed where hiatus takes place after the endin, 
zà: but Lanman has shewn that such hiatus is very rare: indee 
it happens to be rarer than after final -@ generally. That hiatus 
happens to occur twice (out of five occ.) before 7, and is so recog- 
nized by the diaskeuasts, is a matter of no importance.” 

§ 213, The loc. sing. mase. has the ending -Gri in two passages 
in period A: ef. neut. dundtdri above : but núnänd(a)ri occurs 
in a late hymn, x, 85.46. 

$214. The gen. loc, dual in RV. is in -aroh, though the text 
gives nn Yet the single exception occurs in an early hymn 
(vii, 3, 9). 
$215. The gen. pl. svdsrdém occurs once, in an early hymn 
(i. 65. 7). It is a genuine form, 

$216. The dative and genitive singular of nár ‘man’ are 
early. The occurrences are niire 5 (and starnare); nárah (gen.) 3. 
Eyen more distinctly is the gen. pl. nardm or nardam early. 
The alternative form is no doubt everywhere to be read nfndm : 
in one passage only either in RV. or AV. does xrndm seem to be 
favoured, viz, RV. x. 148. 4 (an early hymn) : and even here the 
scansion nfndm is erfectly admissible The form is rare after 
period B” For the form nf nsee above § 159. The reading ndrak 
for nom, voc. pl. is suggested by the position in three hymns 
of period B (Lanman, p. 428): but the instances in which nérah 
er be read are over 150, and the variant is perhaps only met- 
rl . 

§ 217. From the stem usdér we have voc. usar, gen. usrdh 2. 
loc. usri v. 53. 14 (or weert, as Lanman, unless we read vrstui 
at the beginning of the pada), acc. pl. usréh 2. We have also 
the locative singular us(a)rdm x. 6. 5, pointing (as does usrdh 
gen. sing. also) to a formation analogous to that of -2 stems. In 
several passages the interpretation is open to doubt: but we may 
with some confidence reckon rsrdh (gen. s.) v. 49. 3, wsrdh (gen. 8.) 
i, 3.8; 71,2. These forms occur mostly in A and B, 

§ 218. Forms from the stem stdr (stf) are also early ; they 
occur chiefly in the period B,.* 





1 See Table, § 228. 3 See above, § 148. 

* Still less does the fact that the diaskeuasts have not recognized the 
hiatus in i. 127, 10, where it nevertheless exists, confirm Kuhn's hypoth- 
esis of the late date of this and the other hymns of Parucchepa. On 
the contrary, the hiatus confirms the early date to which all evidence 
assigns these hymns. 
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B. Stems in -ai, o, au. 


§ 219. From rai we have the Vedic forms rdm x. 111. 7, 
ray(i)d i. 129. 9, 10 ; and in the gen. pl. ix. 108, 13 we may read 
either raydam, or ray(i)dm. For some isolated compound forms 
see Lanman, p. 431. Cf, also § 86, note 2. 

§ 220. From gó, acc. gam, gen. géh are sometimes disyllabic, 
see 8866, 71: such forms occur almost entirely in period A, Of 
the two forms of the gen. pl, gúvâm, aly the older, is 
the one that has survived: gónäm (génaam) occurs 20 times, 
chiefly in period B.’ 

§ 221. From div ‘heaven’ we have disyllabic forms dyaúh 
(nom. and voc.) dydm (acc), and once dyin ace. pl. With 
regard to dyavih, as it almost always has this value at the begin- 
ning of a verse, and not where a double consonant is required to 
make the preceding syllable long by position, we may interpret 
the value as diaúh, On the other hand dydm (acc.) frequently 
makes length wd position: we must therefore read dydam or 
dydvam: cf. gam above, and § 66. The same reason should lead 
us to resolve the vowel @ in dyin: but there is only one occur- 
rence.’ 

§ 222. Besides these resolved forms the following are more or 
less ~~ in RV., but rare in AV.: dyóh (abl. and gen.) 6, dyin 
(ace. pl.) 24, dytbhih 19, dyávi 16, dydva 22, dydvah 23. Of 
these the first three (from the stem dyu-) are most common in 

eriod B: the rest (from stems dyav-, dydv-) are most common 
in A, but still frequent in B. Although dydm occurs at all 
periods, the form divam is used side by side with it: but very 
rarely till the period C : divdm (so accented) occurs in one hymn 
(viii. 34) several times, 

Closely connected with this declension’ are the adverbial forms 
diva Nes all periods), and divé-dive (in A and B). The abl. sing, 
dyaú} rr once only (i. 71. 8), as does also a voc, dual dydvi 
iv. 56. 5), 

é Of the five possible occurrences of divah diváh as nom. acc. 
pl. in RV., three are in B,: these forms reappear in AV. 

Several forms compounded with pra occur, viz. pradivd, pra- 
divah, pradivi, and (in AV.) pradyaéh, The occurrences are 
mostly in B.* 

§ 228. Table shewing variants of the declensions in -ar (r), 
-ai, -0, -au, (See next page.) 





1 See Table, § 228, 
* If not rather to be considered as a part of it. 
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F. Consonantal Stems. 


8224, The consonantal root-stems do not lend themselves to 
so detailed an historical consideration as we are now engaged in, 
on account of the small number of variant forms: we need only 
to note a few Erm The tendency they shew to pass to a vowel 
declension is discussed below § 290, 

§ 225. The stem yúj shews a nasalized strong form in two late 
hymns i. 162, 21; x. 102, 9: so too kidfg and sadfp in a few scat- 
tered forms i. 94, 7; viii. 11. 8; 48. 21; x. 108.3: uruvyde v. 


1. 12, 
226. Connected with pathi ‘path’ the RV. has throughout, 
and quite frequently in late hymns, the strong forms drama, 
pânthâm, pánthäh: the à is resolved in four occurrendes, all in 
A. Not till the AV. do we find occasionally pánthänah, and 
once each pánthä* and pánthänam., 

§ 227. The compounds ending in pad waver between the 
strong and the weak stems in the n. v. a. sing. neut, (Lanman, p. 
470). The weak form alone occurs in A, both occur in B, the 
strong form (with a single exception) is found in C. But the 
number of instances is very small. 

§ 228. The form dpah, acc. pl, shewing the strong stem, is 
occasional in RV., frequent in AV. The forms of the singular 
apd 1, apáh 5 are found in A and B.* 


* In iv. 2, 8 (Lanman, p. 441). 





1 See Table, § 235. 
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§ 229. From the stem súar oblique cases occur in A B only, 
with a single exception . 

§ 230. From púris ‘man’ the voc. pumah is once found, ix. 
9. 7: see below § 265. 

§ 231. A few forms from the stem dgds ‘hope’ occur through- 
out RV. and AV.’ 

§ 232, Although in the consonantal declension generally there 
are but few signs of the distinction between strong and weak 
forms of the stem, in stems ending in - there is much variation. 
There are forms of both kinds from -sah in strong cases: strong 
forms only from -vah: weak forms only in other adjectives. 

In period A strong and weak forms from the stem -sah are 
equally common: afterwards strong forms only a; lar There 
is no reason to suppose that the metre has appreciably influenced 
the quantity, In viii. 81, 7 itis desirable to restore satrdsdham 
(text saträsdham).' 

i. a ending in the roots -vae, -sac, -sap occur 
in RV. and AV. only in strong cases, and with lengthened vowel: 
and even of the forms assigned to -väc only a few shew weak 
cases. ndbhah n. pl. occurs once, ndbhah acc. pl. with a differ- 
ent meaning: dgds has the short vowel, ukthagds the long vowel 
in all forms that occur. In none of these points is there a trace 
of any movement within the Vedic period. 

§ 234. From dvdr ‘door’ we have acc, pl. dúrak 24 times, 
durdh 1, as if from a weak stem dér: the occurrences are chiefly 
in B, A nom. pl. dúrak occurs i, 188. 5, in a late hymn.’ 

§ 235. Table shewing variants of consonantal declension. 
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G. Derivative stems in -as, -is, -us. 


§ 236. From usús we have in RV. and AV, the seemingly 
‘strong’ forms usdsam 11, ugdsd (including usdsänákta, pe 
sds) 18, AV. 2, usdsah (nom. pl. 15, gen. s. x. 39. 1). As this 
word admits many variants, the genuineness of these need not 
be disputed. As to the ace. sing. and nom. pl. (and still more of 





1 See Table, § 285. 
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course as to the gen. sing.) the forms with -as stem are very 
much more common in all parts of RV. and AV.: and we have 
therefore every reason to suppose those with -ds to be only tem- 
porary variations : they oceur chiefly in period B, 

On the other hand «eds is much the commoner form of the 
dual: including the compounds we have 20 exx., but only four of 
ugdésd, none in A, It is not possible that this result is due to the 
metre: clearly any such argument would equally apply to the 
metrically equivalent forms of the acc. sing. and nom. pl. The 
evidence therefore shews that wgdsd dual is the earliest form 
known to the Vedie poets : and if so, the occasional occurrence 
of ugsdsam, usdsah under the double influence of the nom. sing. 
and the n. v. a. dual is not surprising.’ 

So too occurs once togdsä (viii. 38. 2), in A. 

$ 237. The strong stem appears in nom. sing. janúk vii. 58. 2, 
an A passage. 

§ 238. An irregular nom. sing. in -G@n appears in su-úvän 9, 
sedtavdn 2 in A and B, 

$ 239, Certain words, shewing generally -as forms in RV., 
nevertheless give acc. sing. -Gm, nom. masc. pl., nom. acc. fem. 
pl., -âh, asif from stemsin-à, These formsare discussed by Lan- 
man, pp. 549-553: the theory of “contract forms” which is put 
forward is opposed by all we know of the tendencies of the lan- 
guage in the Vedic period, and gets but poor support from the 
comparison of the Greek. The facts, which are difficult to define, 
rather point to an original combination of an -ä and -as declen- 
sion : and if so, we must keep apart those words in which a full 
=ä declension is maintained, e. £: medhd, aga. It is not easy to 
believe that the dgds of the RV. became ägd of the AV. by a 
process going on in the Vedic period, in the entire absence of 
parallel changes. 

$240. That the acc. sing. mahdm is more closely connected 
with a neut, nom. mahdh than with other forms of this word 
seems probable enough : there are 23 forms, all in A and B.* 

§ 241, The form sajésah nom, pl. clearly belongs here. Com- 
ing to be regarded as an adverb (ef. below, $ 244), it is twice 
used with duals in RV.: and the writers of the AV. may have 
looked upon the form in this light. There are nineteen occur- 
rences in RV., nearly all in A: and three in AV. (Whitney). 
With it we may classify djos@h, occurring once in A.’ 

§ 242. Of the other forms suggested the following seem well 
grounded : acc. sing. vedhdm 2, sumedhdm 2, vaydm, ugâm 2: 
nom, pl, ndvedih 2, digirah, anelith, surddhah : ace, pl. m. f. 
sui ih, usdh, 14 forms in all, of which 8 are in A.” 

§ 243. There are no forms in RV. from a stem ugdnah: see 
above, § 163. | 

$ 244. The neut. nom. acc. sing, ends in -@/ (sometimes used 
adverbially) in 14 instances given by Lanman from RV., and 3 


1 See Table, § 248. 
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§ 229. From the stem súar oblique cases occur in A B only, 
with a single exception.’ 

230. From púns ‘man’ the voc. pumak is once found, ix. 
9. 7: see below § 265. 

231, A few forms from the stem dgds ‘hope’ occur through- 
out RV, and AV.’ 

§ 232. Although in the consonantal declension generally there 
are but few signs of the distinction between strong and weak 
forms of the stem, in stems ending in - there is much variation. 
There are forms of both kinds from -sah in strong cases: strong 
forms only from -vah: weak forms only in other adjectives. 

In period A strong and weak forms from the stem -sak are 
equally common: afterwards strong forms only noar There 
is no reason to suppose that the metre has appreciably influenced 
the quantity, In viii, 81. 7 it is desirable to restore saträsáham 
(text saträsdham).* 

233, Compounds ending in the roots -vac, -sac, -sap occur 
in RV. and AV. only in strong cases, and with lengthened vowel: 
and even of the forms assigned to -väc only a few shew weak 
cases. ndbhah n. pl. oceurs once, nábhak acc. pl. with a differ- 
ent meaning: dds has the short vowel, ukthagds the long vowel 
in all forms that occur, In none of these points is there a trace 
of any movement within the Vedic period. 

234, From dvdr ‘door’ we have acc. pl. dúrah 24 times, 
durdh 1, as if from a weak stem dér: the occurrences are chiefly 
in B. A nom. pl. dérah occurs i, 188. 5, in a late hymn.’ 

§ 235. Table shewing variants of consonantal declension, 
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G. Derivative stems in -as, -is, -us. 


§ 236. From usás we have in RV. and AV, the seemingly 
‘strong’ forms usdsam 11, wsdsä (including usdsa a, nákto- 
ded) 18, AV. 2, usdsah (nom. pl. 15, gen. 8. x. 39.1). As this 

ord admits many variants, the genuineness of these need not 
be disputed. As to the acc. sing. and nom. pl, (and still more of 





1 See Table, § 285. 
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course as to the gen. sing.) the forms with -as stem are very 
much more common in all parts of RV. and AV.: and we have 
therefore every reason to suppose those with -äs to be only tem- 
porary variations : they occur chiefly in period B. 

On the other hand usds@ is much the commoner form of the 
dual: including the compounds we have 20 exx., but only four of 
usdsd, none in A. It is not possible that this result is due to the 
metre: clearly any such argument would equally apply to the 
metrically equivalent forms of the acc. sing. and nom. pl. The 
evidence therefore shews that usdsä dual is the earliest form 
known to the Vedic poets: and if so, the occasional occurrence 
of usdsam, usdsah under the double influence of the nom. sing. 
and the n. v‚ a. dual is not surprising.’ 

So too occurs once topdsd (viii. 38. 2), in A. ; 

§ ia The strong stem appears in nom, sing. janúk vii, 58. 2, 
an e, 

§ 238, An irregular nom. sing. in -@n appears in su-dudn 9, 
svátavän 2 in A and B. 

§ 239. Certain words, shewing generally -as forms in RV., 
nevertheless give acc. sing. -@m, nom. masc. pl., nom. acc. fem. 
pl., -äh, asif from stems in-d. These forms are discussed by Lan- 

. man, pp. 549-553 : the theory of “contract forma” which is put 
forward is opposed by all we know of the tendencies of the lan- 
guage in the Vedic period, and = but poor support from the 
comparison of the Greek. The facts, which are difficult to define, 
rather point to an original combination of an -@ and -as declen- 
sion : and if so, we must keep apart those words in which a full 
-d declension is maintained, e. g. medhd, ded. It is not easy to 
believe that the ägás of the RV. became äpd of the AV. by a 
process going on in the Vedic period, in the entire absence of 
parallel changes. 

§ 240, That the acc. sing, mahdm is more closely connected 
with a neut. nom. maAdh than with other forms of this word 
seems probable enough : there are 23 forms, all in A and B.' 

8 241. The form sajósäh nom, pl. clearly belongs here. Com- 
ing to be regarded as an adverb (cf. below, § 244), it is twice 
used with duals in RV,: and the writers of the AV. may have 
looked upon the form in this light. There are nineteen occur- 
rences in RV, nearly all in A: and three in AV. (Whitney). 
With it we may classify djosdh, occurring once in A.’ 

§ 242. Of the other forms suggested the following seem well 
grounded : ace. sing. vedhdm 2, sumedhdm 2, vaydm, usâm 2: 
nom, pl. návedäh 2, digirdh, anehdh, surddhah: ace, pl. m. f. 
sumedhdh, usdh, 14 forms in all, of which 8 are in A.* 

§ 243. There are no forms in RY. from a stem ugdnah: see 
above, § 163. | 

244. The neut. nom. acc. sing. ends in -äh (sometimes used 
adverbially) in 14 instances given by Lanman from RV. and 3 





' See Table, § 248, 
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from AV. The occurrences are rather more common in the later 
hymns.’ 

§ 245. The instrum. sing. in -ah occurs six times at least (Ian- 
man, p. 562) : the certain instances are in A and B,.' 

346. Múnu takes its forms from the two stems muut, 
manus-: the abl. gen. sing, n. v. a. pl. mdnugah, are well estab- 
lished in A and B: the derivatives mánurhita, manusedt, and 
(once) vigudmanus are much more common in A. _ For the instr. 
and dative singular mdnund, mánave are a great deal more com- 
mon, and apparently earlier: whilst it is remarkable that the 
nom. and acc. sing. are decidedly rare. The forms from stem 
ménu- linger in C, but the word as a whole gives way to the 
derivative manusyd.* 

247. Stems in -as, -is, -us are prevailingly neuter : and it is 
to be noticed that the nasal element is established in the ». v. a 
pl. (-dvisi, ete.) of this declension much earlier than in either the 
san or -a declension. It is unreasonable to regard this form as 
shewing a strong stem. 

§ 248. Stems in -as, -is, -us. 
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H. Stems in -an, -van, -man. 


§ 249, Of the locative singular there are two forms, -an and 
-ani: the former prevalent in every part of the RV., but the 
latter nearly twice as common in the AV, The form in -ani is 
decidedly favoured by the metres of period A : and though other- 


1 See Table, § 248. 
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wise it might be still rarer in that period, yet the figures shew 
once more that the metres do not largely influence the forms in 
any part of the RV." 

e may reasonably conclude that -an is the earlier formation, 
and -ani due to the analogy of other declensions and the general 
tendency to expansion of fiexional forms. 

§ 250. Then. a. neut. plural has the three forms, -a, -d, dni ; 
the first two, so long as they are used, being about equally com- 
mon.’ The form in -dé has in all periods more occurrences than 
the other two put together ; but in A the forms -a, -@ are 40 per 
cent, of the whole, and in Bas many as 47 per cent: then they 
rapidly disappear. ‘The theory of transition to the -« stems does 
not suit the general facts well. For the Rigveda a more correct 
statement would be that the element -vi as sign of the neuter 
plural appears first in the stems in -as, ete.: next optionally in 
the stems in -an, -a in the order given: and finally establishes 
itself as the only form in all neuters plural. On the other hand, 
as the forms in -@ -a are most common in period B, it is quite pos- 
sible to regard -dni as the original form, and -a, -@ as temporary 
variations which reach their maximum in period B.' 

$251. Connected with these stems we find certain “ abbre- 
viated ” forms of the instr, sing. From the noun for ‘ greatness’ 
we have in A most often mahind, in B mahnd ; in C, C, most 
often mahind, in AV. mahimnd. Other case-forms from the: 
stem malián are not common. It is therefore not easy to take as 
our starting point a stem makimán, instr. mahimnd: so far as 
the RV. shews, mahind malind are forms of equal authority, and 
the former has later been adapted to the stem mahimdn.* A simi- 
larly early word is dänd (5 times in A) ; it never adapted itself 
to the stem in -ma@n. Other similar formations are sporadic.’ 

§ 252. “Syncopation” of the stem, or its weakening by the 
omission of thematic a, is a striking feature in classical Sans- 
krit of all nouns in -an, and of those in which -man or -van is 
preceded by a vowel. It is there found in all the weak cases, the 
suftix of which commences with a vowel. In the RV. and AV. 
the process of syncopation is only partly complete, and it presents 
a close parallel to the consonantization of thematic -£ -u, 

253. The following forms are not affected by syncopation 
in RV.: the quasi-infinitives daváne, trdmane, dâmane, dhdrmane, 
bhérmane, and vidmdne : the locatives singular, in which the form 
in -aní is preserved by the parent or parallel form in -an (though 
the AV. shews several forms in -ni): and the n, v, a, dual neuter, 
a somewhat rare form.* 

§ 254. All the stems in -van, and the great majority of those 
in -man are preceded by a heavy syllable: those in -an more 
often by a light syllable. That the preceding light syllable 
favoured syncopation is highly probable: but this feature (if not 





See Table, § 268. * Amongst the forms in -d I include girsd, aha. 

3 The explanation given by me has been reached independently and 
earlier by H. Collitz, B.B. xviii., p. 281 (1892). See also Bloomfield, 
JAOS., xvi., p. clvi. 
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primitive) had spread to the whole of the -an stems before the 
earliest hymns of the RV., and exceptions are only sporadic.’ 
The -van stems have in period A -van-, in B -vn- almost without 
exception : but in C even the forms with -vn- have almost dis- 
appeared, Stems in -man do not admit syncopation after a heavy 
syllable until period C : but after a light syllable syncopation is 
the rule throughout. 

‘The facts may therefore be summarized as follows : after light 
syllables syneopation is the rale in all periods : after heavy sylla- 
bles it has become the rule in period A for the stems in -un, in 
period B for the stems in -van, in period C for the stems in -man.* 

The lists given by Lanman require amendment in one or two 
points: in vi. 18, 7 ndmand is to be read, not ndmnd- in the lists 
on p. 525 the occurrence of démano-damanah in AV, vii. 83, 2 
isto be noted. The readings rdjand x. 97. 22, mahdind x. 6. 7 
are open to some doubt.* 

§ 255. There are 10 instances of a vocative in -va/, scattered 
throughout the Rigveda.’ 

$ 256, In the strong cases a is found in RV. in certain stems 
(Lanman, p. 523), and uksdnam i. 164. 43, vfsänam ix. 34. 3, 
x. 89, 9 are only sporadic exceptions. In rk reg dr Lanman pro- 
poses to read a in place of the à of the sarnkitd, where the latter 
appears as the seventh syllable of an octosyllabic verse. But in 
‘seven at least of these passages neighbouring verses shew that 
the iambic cadence is not positively required: the remaining 
nine are: anarvdnam ii. 6.5 ; viii. 81. 8 ; mahimdnam viii, 46. 
8; viii, 54. 4; rafhaydvänä viii. 38. 2 ; pubhraydvand viii. 26. 
19; périjmanam vii. 61. 10; dhitdvdnam iii. 27. 2; tigmid- 
mirdhinah vi. 46.11. In three cases (ii. 6. 5; iii, 27. 2; viii. 
46. 3) there is some parallel near, with non-iambic cadence : and 
the same words or others of similar formation are constantly 
used in the er, aha and are placed in such positions that a long 

enultimate is favoured or at least admissible. It seems that the 
lambic cadence is not observed with sufficient strictness in the 
earliest parts of the Rigveda, in which eight out of these nine 
passages quoted occur, to enable us to accept the proposed altera- 
tion with any confidence. 

Of forms with short a, many have that vowel in the second 
place. Here the Vedic rhythm permits a short syllable, provided 
that a long syllable follows. As this is iiacalig the case with 
these words, we may be confident that the short vowel is histor- 
ically correct. 

e must conclude that the length of the vowel was in all 
ordinary cases determined before the Vedic period. 

257. For forms from the stem maghdvant, see below § 266. 

258, The middle cases dhabhih 9, áhabhyah 2, dhasu occur 
in the RV. up to period C,.? 


1 Yet the syncopated forms after hea lables, though alone in the 
field, are not Garp common till period rd ef a8 See Table, § 268. 
3 Lanman, pp. 524, 525, 
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§ 259. The stems ddhan, údhar are peculiar to the RV., which 
also uses édhah. In the table forms that may represent either 
üdhar or tidhah are omitted : no precise results can be deduced : 
but the two former stems do not appear later than B’ 

§ 260. Case-forms other than the weakest, from the stems 
aksin, asthin, saktiuin are sporadic in RV. 

§ 261. For the use of the stem pdnthan in strong cases see 
above § 226. 

§ 262. The ace, sing. mánthäm is once found, in a late hymn, 
i, 28. 4, in RV., and once in AV.: mathindia Vil. 5. 8 (in an 
early hymn) is a doubtful reading. Scarcely any forms of rb/u- 
ksán occur after period A: its declension corresponds to a stem 
rbhuksd in the strong cases, rbhukgán in the weak.’ 

§ 263. Stems in -man, -van, -an. 
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1 See Table, § 263. 
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J. Stems in -ant, -at. 


§ 264, The RV. has a few forms from the stem dát in strong 
cases, the AV. one: dán x, 115. 2 ; gatádan AV.; gúcidan v. 7. 
7; vii. 4, 2: grénidan x. 20. 3, and presumably dúntam iv. 6. 8, 
léranyadantam v. 2.3, Of these six forms, four oceur in period 
A. On the other hand we have nom. pl. uóhayädutak x. 90. 10, 
nom. sing. dántah vi. 75. 11, both in very late hymns, and many 
forms from the stem dánte in AV. 

In vii. 4. 2, x. 20. 3 the metre causes difficulty, In vii. 4. we 
have a regular hymn in Frigtabb, and the correction griciduntah 
is clearly an improvement: in x, 20 we have trochaic Giyatri, 
and a verse such as Lirdjate griyinidantah has several parallels. 
We have however no parallel forms in -danta, and even the sim- 
ple stem dánta does not appear till C,, whereas both these verses 
are in A. ‘ 


KE. Possessive stems in -mant, -vant. 


§ 265. Vocatives in -mah, -vah are mostly found in period A :* 
the later form -man, -van is rare till period C.* 

§ 266. Middle cases of maghdvan from this declension are 
mostly found in period A. The nom. sing. forms maghdvan iv. 
16, 1, ip i, 175. 2, 3 are early : but sákävän is later (ix. 90. 
3; x. 83. 4). 

$267. As for the stem drvant, the forms drvd, drvdnam, 
arvänah, as if from drvan are presumably the older: the num- 
bers do not perhaps shew this conclusively, but they are con- 
sistent with it.’ 


L. Perfect participles in -vas (-vais), and comparatives in -yas (-yäùs). 


§ 268. Vocatives in -vah 28, -yak 2, belong to periods A B: 
he amongst the occurrences of midhuah (the only form with reso- 
ution) we find three in the period O,, viz. ix, 113. 2; x. 85. 25, 45. 
There are no occurrences in AV. The later form -van occurs 
once only, in AV. 

269. Forms from the middle stem -vat are rare and spor- 
adic : there are five instances only in RV., none in AV. 

§ 270. Comparative and superlative forms in -ustara, -ustama 
appear to occur only in A and B. I note vidústara 8, évidustara, 
midhistama, Otherwise the appearance of us- in place of the 
strong stem is very rare : cakrúgam x, 137.1; emusdém (?) viii. 
66. 10 ; ábibhyugah i. 11. 5. 

§ 27]. Stems in -ant, -at, -mant, vant. 





' See Table, § 271. 
? To Lanman’s list (pp. 519, 520) add adrival 47, as in Addenda. 
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M. Declension of numerals. 


§ 272. The duals dud, etc, have been.discussed above, § 92: 
duat does not occur before consonants in RV. For the forms 
tri, trini, see above, § 190: forms from astá ‘eight’ are referred 
to, but not included, in § 148 above: the form presumably ear- 
liest (wst4) occurs viii, 2. 41: astaú twice in the period B, (i. 35. 
8; x. 72. 8), somewhat earlier than the -au forms from other 
duals: astá (according to Pp.) in x. 27.15 (C). The AV. has 
agtat and astú, 








in + 





N. Declension of pronouns. 


§ 273. For the instrum. tud (never tvd) see above, § 145 ; it 
occurs only in the phrase tud yujd, and (probably) in composi- 
tion. 

§ 274. The RV. has the locative forms tvé (and tué), asmé, 
yusmé: but these hardly appear after C,: whereas the forms 
miyi, tvdyi and asmdsu come into regular use about the same 
time. 

$275. The dative form túbhya sometimes appears in the text 
(13 times): more often (18 times), this form, as well-as mdAya 

13), asmdbhya (17), may be restored on the evidence of metre. 

‘rom the instances be pegs by Grassmann, mdhya in i, 50. 13 
must be withdrawn. ese forms occur in A and B.' 

Rate. The dual forms yuvdbhydm, yuvdbhyam are both rare 
an nv a early: yuvdh appears in A and B. 

In connexion with the personal pronouns the extraordi- 
nary growth of the use of the first personal pronoun in the singu- 





1 See Table, § 286. 
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lar is to be noted, although this seems due to a change of idiom 
rather than of grammatical form, and marks a development of 
the personal and dramatic elements in the RV. The forms are 
commoner in B than in A, and in C, C, and AV, are rapidly pro- 
gressive : so that the AV., which has about the same amount of 
matter as B,, has nearly four times as many occurrences. 

The increase is most rapid in the forms wuiyd, meihyam, nuit, 
and least so in the enelitie forms méé, me, which we may there- 
fore perhaps consider to be relatively earlier forms.’ 


8278, Except with td, tod- (for which see above, SL), 


composition with any’ case-form of a pronoun is very rare: it is 
however found as late as the AV. 

279. In the declension of the pronoun ta, the later rule re- 
quires sé nom. sing. masc, before consonants, sé in combination 
with initial @ of the following word, sé before other vowels. 
The parallels in Greek and elsewhere, and the like forms syd, esi, 
all point to sé as the original form : and it is practically main- 
tained in classical Sanskrit, except before initial a: the alleged 
form sdh being little more than a fiction to excuse the excep- 
tional hiatus, 

It pe that this form before vowels presented a ergen f to 
the Vedic writers, and was therefore to a large extent avoided. 
If we consider the cases that actually occur, the substantial 
point is whether sé is or is not combined with a vowel following. 

Combination occurs 31 times in RV. (Grassmann sé 28, só 3), 
hiatus 36 times (Gr. sé 11, só before a and double-consonant 23, 
before a and single consonant 2): that is to say, hiatus, always 
rare in other words ending in -a, is here the more common, But 
it appears that contraction gains ground in the RV., and in O, is 
actually the more common, whilst in the AV. again (Oldenberg, 
p. 462) we have always, or almost always, hiatus. 

As the recognition of a form sé must have checked contrac- 
tion at once, we must infer that no such form was present to the 
minds of the writers till the period O,, or that of the AV., but 
that hiatus was maintained on other grounds. At that time, the 
form sdh appeared, and quickly replaced sé before vowels, and 
contraction ceased. 

Outside a few irregularities which cannot have a value as evi- 
dence, we find sáh in RV. only before initial a as só, where the 
written form is contradicted by the metre, and at the end of even 
pädas. The latter group of occurrences shews that the revisers 
of the Sanbita text recognized sáh as the fundamental form, in 
the same way as the later grammarians.* 

8 280. Of the forms sdsmin, tásmin, the former perishes 
early.’ 

§281. The nom. sing. esd is early, esdh late: in the middle 

eriod B, both forms are rare: other forms of this pronoun 
(econ agree the duals) are all more common late, see below, 


433. It therefore appears that the whole word has developed 





1 See Table, § 286. 
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from the nom, sing, masc. As to ena see below, § 433 : the dual 
form enoh occurs four times in RV, once as late* as C,. 

$ 282, The pronoun adds is much more common late > am 
occurs once as neut. pl. in AV.” 

$283. The neuter kád is early, Kim late: nitkih is early, 
makih rare except in the period B,” : 

§ 284. The nent. pl. ddné is much Inter than the correspond- 
ing forms from -a stems: it is practically unknown till the period 
B, and even in AV, is the less common form, The instrumental 
aya is early, as also is end, except when an adverb.’ 

§ 285. The adjectival declension of wigva oecurs four times, in 
A and B, 

§ 286. Table of pronouns (flexional forms). 
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CHAPTER Ill. STEM-FORMATION OF NOUNS. _$$ 287-312. 


§ 287. The formation of the stems of noans appears, as we 
have seen, in a fairly complete state in all parts of the Rigveda : 
where it is not easily separated from the case-formation, it has 
already been discussed : but a few general points still remain. 

§ 288, Of monosyllabic root-stems about 110 are in use in RV; 
of these a large part (about 65) still remain in use after the time 
of the Brähmanas, many of these being quite common words. 
Otherwise this declension decays somewhat rapidly, and of the 
remaining words (from this list, words marked by Whitney’ as 
doubtful, and infinitives, are withdrawn) more than one-half the 
occurrences are in the period A. 

The older words are: árih, dre, id, úd 2, kip 7, ksdm 17 AV. 
1, kg 26 AV. 1, ksip 12, ksú 2 AV. 1, Kstidh, gúh 2, gfbh 2, tán 
27, túe 3, téj 5 AV. 1, tér 3, dáe 1, div 2, drú 7, ndbh, nid 25, 
pig, pir, pfks 23, pfc, en 32, psúr, bddh 8, mth 7, múr, mits 2, 
mie, mfdh 27 AV. 6, rán 2, rit, rip 5, rig 11, vds, vij 2, vid, vip 
18, eds, gúbh 48 AV. 7, spfdh 94, sridh 18 AV. 1, srú, hrút 2 
AV. 1. The various times at which the more important words go 
out of use is shewn by the table, § 313. 

§ 289, Closely connected with the history of the monosyllabic 
root-stems, yet somewhat distinct in character, is the disuse of 
masc, and neut. forms from the stem mdh. The forms are mahd 
(n.) 4, mahé 80 AV. 5, mahdéh (abl.) 16, (gen.) 101 AV. 3, 
mahé (du. n.) 2, mahdh (n. pl.) 3, (ace. pl.) 20, mahim (mahiidm) 
5. The decadent forms are replaced by those from maakt, It is 
noticeable that there is no transition to the stem ma/dé-, which 
is equally early and to a large extent supplementary.* 

§ 290. Ina few words we have a distinct transition to an -a 
stem. Examples: (a) from stems in -ac, uecd 1 AV. 6, tirageú 
2, nieá AV. 7, parded 6 AV. 5, paged 26 AV. 23, pagedtät 
4, dpagedddaghvan 1 AV. 1, präcá 1: (b) from various con- 
sonantal stems: Bhräjá 1 AV. 3 and gticibhrdja: atiyäjá, anu- 
yäjá 1 AV. 1, gratia, prayäjá 3 and AV. 1, gataydja AV. 
1: adhiräjá 1 AV.5,grharäjá AV. 1, dwiräjá AV. 1, naksatrarüjd 
AV, 1: pdda 4 AV. 9, besides padakd, piste afd 2,and nipädú: 
gatádura 2, sudhtra: dnapasphura: purodiga AV. 2: mdsa 
10 AV. 23: ndsä AV. 1: animisá 4: müärsá 2 and AV. 28. 
‘c) from the root -han, we have derivatives in -hana, -yhna, -ha 
Lanman, p. 479) perhaps in the order named. (d) mahd (see 
ee section) may be an instance of transition before the 

edic period. (e) for dánta see above § 264,* 

§ 291. Inthe above cases we have the necessary conditions 
for a real transition, a decadent formation on the one hand, and a 
fully established and growing formation by its side. The stems 


? Whitney, Roots, etc., passim, * See Table, § 312. 
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which end in a suffixal consonant have occasionally parallel forms 
from -a stems: but in these cases the hypothesis of transition is 
much less certain. Where, however, the -a suffix is added to the 
oe suffix the presumption is that the shorter form is 
earlier. 

§ 292. Corresponding to stems in -van we find anarvá 2 (see 
Lanman, p. 526), rkud, fbhva 2, takud, vikva 2, vibhitva, gikvá 
AV. 1: to stems in -man, darm, dhirma AV. 3, priyddhama, 
viguikurma, virdkarma: to stems in -an, anasthd, dha, gis AV. 
5. The ocenrrences are few and sporadic, but girsé is a clear 
ease of transition, 

Besides these we have the two pairs djma and djman, yama 
and d@man, the last two words each having several compounds, 
It would seem that jmu, ydime are the earlier forms. 

There are also the lengthened forms anarvdna 2, dgna, ahna 
in aparälmá AV.1, nyúhna AV. 1, parvahnd RY., and sähna 
AV. 1, püsúna and satvand 2: but the forms are too few to enable 
us to draw any conclusion, 
sae parallel forms in -vas, fbhwas 4, khidvas, gikvas 4, are 
early. 

§ 293. From stems in -im we have the lengthened stems 
vanina, paramesthina (AV. 1). 

§ 294. Corresponding to -as stems we have -a (or -&) forms 
from a number of words: digira, advesd, dva, krdnda 1 AV, 2, 
and in gtcikranda, card, tira, duréka, niravú, purupégä, prthu- 
jráya, vâtasvana, vidradhd, héda 2 and AV 2. The instances are 
sporadic (Lanman, pp. 553-5). é 

There is: also the pair of stems gárdha (with its compounds 
pragardha, gárdhaniti) and gárdhas (with vigudgardhas): of 
which the latter is distinctly later.* 

There are only three lengthened forms noticed, arnasá, djarasá, 
and parinasá : for avasd is a distinct word from @vas. 

§ 295, Corresponding to stems in -us we have ndhusa 3 
(besides two doubtful exx.), mdnusa3 (besides two doubtful exx.), 
and vdpusa, These occur chiefly’ in period B, 

296. The suffix -ka is proper to RV. (i.) in derivatives of 
words in -ae, (ii.) in the word pävakd, (iii.) in the possessives 
asmâka, yusmaka, Otherwise this is a growing formation; and 
though RY. has more than 100 such words, and AY. about the 
same number, hardly a quarter of these are common to the two 
Vedas. Even éka ‘one’ (whatever the reason may be) becomes 
much commoner in the later hymns.’ 

297. The suffix -Ja, etc., is also late: see above § 122(e). 

298. The suffix -anta is hardly found before the AV. For 
dénta see above § 264. A substantive paánta is a more than 
doubtful explanation of the form padntam, which occurs only 
i, 122,1; 155,13; and x.88.1. Occurrences are found of jivantd 
AV. 2, tarantá, vasantá 2 and AV. 5, väsantá AV. 2, vepantá 
AV. 4, sémanta AV. 6, hemantá 1 and AV. 4.’ 


1 See Table, § 812. 
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8299. The sutlixes -tät, -täti, are found side by side in RV. 
Of these täf is the older, as the Greek parallels also indicate: no 
forms are found later than B,: the transition to -td¢i finds a par- 
allel in Latin (e. g. eivitatium). 

Examples: -tdt, upardtat 2, devdtat 8, vrkátät, satydtat, sarvd- 
tat 3: -tati, aristdtati 5 AV. 8, dstutati, grbhitdtiti, jyesthútäti 
1 AV. 1, devátäti 27, wasútäti 2, pdintati a AV. 1, satydtiti, 
sarnútäti 15 AV.1. The AV. has also ayaksmdtati, dukgútäti, 
each once." 

$ 300. The neuter suffix -iman does not occur after B,, except 
once in AV, sávïman. Examples in RV.: dáriman, dhdriman 2, 
pdriman, bháriman 2, vériman 5, sériman, sdviman 5, stúriman, 
húviman 9. The long vowel has its parallel in the lengthening 
of the final vowel of the first part of a compound.’ 

§ 301. Feminine forms from stems in -man, -van, -an are occa- 
sionally found in RV.: but only one such form is found in C, 
and AV. Feminines in -vari are found in all parts of the RV., 
but are most common in C: whilst those in -ni, -mni are hardly 
found before AV. For particulars, see Lanman, pp. 527, 528." 

$302. The pronominal derivatives tudvat 21, mdvat 9, yuvd- 
vat, yusmdvat ave found in periods A B: but tdvat 6 AV, 16, 
etdvat 12 AV. 2, ydvat 8 AV. 40, are later. So fyant is early, 
but Kiyant late.’ 

§ 303, Stems in -âna are found in A and B: Examples: 
ápndväna 2, tirdhvasind, cydvadna 8, cydvatina, párgäna 3, 
pithavana, visavdna 5. 

§ 304. Participials in -até are comparatively early : Examples: 
dargatá 37 AV. 3: darpatagri: vipvádargata 10: pacatá 3: 
der, AV. 4: bharatá (except as pr. n.) 2: yajatá 46 AV. 2: 

ryatd, 39, 
305. For participials in -su yu, see below $§ 421, 427. 
806. Stems in -asi are found in A and B: Examples: atasí, 
dharnasí 11, 1 dhasi 6, 2 dhasi 11, sdinasé 15.’ 

§ 3807. Of secondary derivatives in -van, maghdvan (as applied 
to Indra) and dtharvan are freely used in late hymns: but 
maghávan (except of Indra) and rtdvan are distinctly early. 
Others are rare and more common early: viz. amativdn, arâtiván 
4, indhanvan, fghdvan, rndvin 2, dhitdvan 2, musivdn, grusti- 
ván 7, satydvan AV. 2, samddvan 2, sahdvan 5, sáhovan AV. 1, 
svadhdvan 5. Feminines in -vari, and derivatives, are not 
included.* 

$ 308, Feminine abstract nouns in -tä. If sinfté 15 AV. 6 
is to be reckoned here, it is the most common word of the class: 
devátä ‘divinity’ is used in C. Other words are rare: agótä 1 
and AV, 1, anapadydta AV. 1, aprajdsta AV. 1, aviraté 8, jandta 
AV. 1, nagnátä 1, suksetrdta AV. 1, suvirdta AV.2: and as 
instrumentals only, abrakmátä, isitatvdta, kavydtd, dindta, 





» See Table, § 312, 
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“purusátä 2, purusatvátä 2, bandhitd 3, mamátä, vasttd, sandta 
2, susanitd. The instrumentals are commonest in B,, and this 
form is very probably the starting point of the declension.’ 

$ 309. For the suffixes -tdti, -tdt see above § 299. 
f ae Snffixes in -tvana (Whitney, Gr. § 1240) occur’ most 
in 

$31). With regard to the history of the suffixes in Sanskrit 
very little has as yet been done, and the sketch just made is 
therefore very slight. It shews that on this side also the periods 
C, C, of the RV. are in substantial agreement with the AV, and 
differ from the remainder of the RV. Between the periods A 
and B it shews but little difference: but in A there is a much 
greater use of monosyllabic root-stems, whilst the use of the 
suflix -ka, and the transition to-a stems is more marked in B, 
On the whole it seems clear that changes in the suffixes take place 
more slowly than in the endings, and that so far they are of sub- 
ordinate importance. 

$ 312. Stem-formation of nouns. 
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CHAPTER IV. VERB-INFLEXION. S$ 313-365, 


§ 313. The verbal system in Sanskrit is of great complexity : 
not only is the number of forms in all its parts greater than in 
any of the cognate languages, but the system as a whole em- 
braces under the description of “secondary conjugation” groups 
of forms such as in other languages are usually considered as dis- 
tinct though allied verb-systems. For our present purpose it 
seems convenient to make a division somewhat analogous to that 
between noun-flexion and noun stems: and to treat under the 
heading of verb-flexion those parts of the system in which the 
variations are almost purely formal, e. g. terminations of all 
kinds, the use of the augment and of reduplication, and the infini- 
tives and gerunds: whilst under the heading of verbal stems we 
treat in the main of the growth and decay of the voice, tense, and 
mood formations, and of secondary bps is matters more 
closely allied to questions of syntax and style. 

§ 314, As in the case of nouns, we find that the terminations 
of the forms of verbal systems are often undergoing rapid change 
in the Vedic period, and are therefore valuable indications of 
date. But our discussion of noun stems has only been fragmen- 
tary: whilst the verb-systems shew in their use and disuse of par- 
ticular stems change upon the largest seale: change which is 
often too slow to aid us much in the construction of a detailed 
chronological theory, but which is of great interest in itself and 
of importance as a criterion of the exactness of general results, 

§ 315. A precise and logical distinction between flexion and 
stem-formation in the case of the verb-system is perhaps not 
attainable, and is not aimed at in these chapters: for instance the 
infinitive forms, though derived from many different stems, are 
all treated of under the heading of flexion: and the gerunds and 
gerundives are conveniently considered in connection with them. 


Personal Endings. 


§ 316. Third person singular. In the present middle we find 
occasionally the ending -e. This formation is disappearing, but 
not rapidly, in the Vedic period.’ The Rigveda shews about 146 
forms from 24 stems:* viz., ige 29, cité, vidé (rt. 3 vid ‘find’) 19, 
duhé &, bruve, huvé, mahé, niséve (probably) x. 95. 8, gdye 11, 
stdve 6: grné 6, rnve, grnvé 19, sunvé 3, hinvé 2: jángahe, 
badbadhé 3, babadhe 2, sarsré 2, jóguve, yoyuve, cárkrse (proba- 





1 See Table, § 335. 
* The list of forms so far is taken from Delbrück, 8108; but jose i, 
120, 1, and vríijé are omitted, as the instances are very doubtful. 
20 
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bly) x. 22. 1; 74.1; 105.4: to which may be added nitogé iv. 
38, 1, dadhé 23,1. In AV. we have four stems only, fe 11, widé, 
duhé 14, dadhé 3.° 

§ 317. First person pa There are two forms of the pri- 
mary ending, -masi and -mah, of which the latter is exclusively 
used in classical Sanskrit. As the causatives are specially com- 
mon in this person, and employ almost exclusively the form in 
-masi, these forms are reckoned separately ; amongst them are 
included forms from the stem vd@jdya-. The whole number of 
forms and especially the forms from causatives are much more 
common in C than earlier: and in particular they are frequent 
in prayers against diseases and other charm-hymns. If we con- 
sider the relative frequency of those forms which are not from 
causatives, we find that -mah forms are comparatively rare in 
A B, but in C almost as common as those in -masi. But -mah is 
more common in A than in B: a result the more remarkable because 
the metres of B decidedly favour the form -mah. Upon the whole 
results we are not entitled to conclude that -masi is the earlier 
form : it may very well be a variation of an earlier -maj, reach- 
ing its maximum of favour in the period B, (16:2) and then 
again giving way to its predecessor, though retaining its position 
in causatives up to the end of the AV. period.’ : 

§ 318. Second person plural, Forms in -thana, -tana are found 
in all parts of the active verb, including the aorists: they are par- 
ticularly common in the period C,, and there are many exx. in 
i. 161. In the AV. they are much less used.’ 

These forms are closely parallel to that in -masi, Although 
greatly favoured by the metres of A, they are not most common 
in that period. The inference is that the forms are not primitive, 
but reach their maximum of favour’ in the period C,. 

$319, Third person plural. A group of personal endings 
which contain the element -r, but are not found in classical Sans- 
krit, shew in RV, and AV. steady decay: viz., -re, -ire, -rate in 
the present: -rafa in the optative: -rire perfect: -ranta, -ran, 
sram chiefly in aorists. On the other hand the imperatives 
duhrdm, duhratam are late : see below, § 32/7.‘ 

The examples are duhré 7, vidré (rt. 3 vid), gére AV.: invire, 
rnvire, pinvire, prnviré 7, aunviré 4, hinviré 8:° duhrate 2, and 
once in AV.: cucyavirata, juserata 2, bharerata, mansirata:* 
cikitrire 3, jagrbhriré, dadrire, be ner ee vividrire, sasrjrire :* 
dvavrtranta :® in -ran 43 and once in AV,, as given by Delbritck,”* 
except that I reckon asthiran as occurring twice in i, 135, 1: in 
i 16 as given by Delbrück: in all, 105 exx, in RV. and 3 in 





piment. 608 ed Gramma, vse 
p , 58. le below, i 

‘ Whitney, § 550: cf. Ë 629, ie re a * Ib. § 118. 
+ Ib, § 128, SIb. § 121. > Ib. §1 Th, § 124. * 
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§ 320. Subjunctive endings :’ first person. For the dual and 
plural active we have the forms -dva, -dma only : of these the 
former is rare, but most used in the periods B,C, For the dual 
middle we have a form -vahai, which is also rare and somewhat 
late. For each of the other persons we find a shorter and a 
longer form, viz.: 

1 sing. act. -ä, -änd, 
1 sing. mid. -e‚ -ai, 
1 plur, mid, -methe, -maluri. 


It is true that the first sing. mid. in -e is only found from aorist 
stems -s, as stusé (Whitney, § 894): but the forms seem to be 
clearly subjunctive. The ending -déni cannot be rightly termed 
a “primary ending”: it seems to stand to -à in the verb-system 
in precisely the same relation as in the nom. voc. acc. neut. pl. in 
the noun-system. 

The figures shew that the shorter forms are in all cases earlier 
in date than the longer: and that the form -vahai may rightly be 
classed with the later group of forms, although it so happens that 
no examples of the correlative -vahe occur.’ 

Aorists imperative are seldom used except in the earlier hymns 
(see below, § 407a) and therefore shew usually the earlier forms: 
but it does not appear that any of these endings is appropriate to 
a particular tense. 

xamples. A. Shorter forms. Ist sing. in -@: 13 exx. of 11 
forms are given by Delbriick:* of these brévd, riradhä, vocä are 
aorists, Ist me in -e Gee) i arcase, de 5, ohise, krse x. bigs 7, 
gayise, grnisé 12, puntsé, ydjase, sasdhise x. 180. 1,* stusé 22, 
Mr 47 in all. 1st. plur. in make; present ilémahe, dadamahe 
(iii. 21, 5, perhaps ind.): aorist kdrdmahe 8 and AV. 1, dhdmahe 
3, yäcisämahe, sanisdmahe; 15 exx., and one in AV. Of all 
forms, 75 exx, in RV, one in AV. 

B. Longer forms. Ist. sing. in -@ni: present caräni, júhäni 
AV. 1, taräni AV. 3, dadhäni, ndydni, pacani, págyäni AV. 1, 
bhajani, rdjani 2, vádäni AV. 3, váhäni, sandväni AV.1, srjdni, 
háräni AV. 2: jaïighânäni, randhayäni : aorist káräni 2, gamäni 
2, Ege bráväni 2; bhuvdni ; stosdni ; davisäni; in all, 21 exx. in 
RV., besides 1l in AV. 1st. sing. in -ai: from 11 stems as given 
by Delbrück," of which there occur more than once Arnávai 2, 
stávai 3, making 14 exx,, besides gdéchai once in AV.: of these, 
two are from s- aorists, Ist. dual in -wahai from 8 stems as given 
by Delbrück ;” each form occurs once only : bravdvahai, vocävahai 
are aorists. AV. has three forms: janaydvahai, sdedvahai 2, 
Ist plur, in -mahai from 12 stems as given by Delbritck,* of which 


1 Not including those of the “improper ooujunclirs "; gee 55392, 308. 
* See Table, § S Delbrück, 85. _ 4 Delbrück, as 2 sing. perf. 
5 Delbrück, Le 181: but I include also viii. 52. 8 and x. 93. 9. 

6818, 1821. #8 A, 
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there occur more than once nágämahai 2, brdvamahai 2, bhundja- 
mahai 2, making 15 occurrences: gdmdamahai and brávämahai are 
aorists: the AV. has 6 forms, jäünämahai, bhajamahai 2, bhunaja- 
mahai, strnavamahai, hvayämahai. Of all forms there are 58 
exx. in RV., 21 in AV. 
$21. Second and third persons sing. active. We find the 
irs of forms -8, -si; -t, -ti: and in the middle -se, -sai ; -te, -tai. 
he “secondary” forms -s, -t, are the more common in RV, and 
AV.: and in the Brihmanas are almost exclusively used.' But 
up to the time of the AV. the longer “primary” forms are grow- 
ing in favour, As to the middle voice, -se, -te are always used in 
RV, -sai, -tai in AV. and Brihmanas. But the form yajütai is 
found i. 84. 18,°* In both voices therefore the tendency is 
towards a a, 

§ 322. Dual. The active endings are -thah, -tah: in the mid- 
dle the endings -uithe, -aite are found in nine words, each oceur- 
ring once only, and in the earliest part of the RV. : the instances 
are given by Delbrück.”* The B -äthe (2 du.) occurs in the 
passive Ghydthe iv. 56, 6, with middle meaning. 

§ 323. Plural. -The active endings are -ma, -tha, -an: in the 
middle, the 2d person is rare: in RV. there is one ex. in -dhve 
(ii. 14, 8)* in B,: and there are three in -dhwai (i. 37. 14 ; 1.161. 
8; vii. 59. 6)° in B, and C: and the latter form as -dhvai is 
again found in the Brahmanas.* The third person is also rare: 
-nte is found a few times in RV.: in the Brihmanas -ntai* 
occurs, 

§ 824. Thus throughout the subjunctive mood we have change 
at work in the endings, and almost everywhere towards length- 
ening: and this change is further accompanied by change in the 
thematic vowel.’ This unsettlement probably tended largely 
to the disuse at a later time of the subjunctive mood-forms : see 
below, § 393. 

§ 325. 2. 3. sing. imperative in -täf, This form is increas- 
ingly used in the later periods: it is usually of the 2d person. 
There are 21 exx.in RV’, and I note 18 in AV.: viz. asyatat, 
gachatät 3, grhnitdt, jahitat, jagrtat, jinvatät, janttát, jnätdt, 
oot sala dhävatät, mrdatät, raksatat, vahatat, smaratät 2, 
sru 


§ 826, 2. sing. imperative in -si, This appears to be most 
common in the period A B,, and is very rare in C or later. Del- 
britck® gives 153 exx. from RV, from which are to be withdrawn 
kgesi vi. 4. 4, x. 51, 5 (so Grassmann), and to which are to be 
added daksi ii. 1. 10, pársi i. 174. 9: mdtsi i. 9. 1, ix. 97. 42 





id See reel, Soes. * Whitney, , 561. 
3 See Tab! 385. + Delbrûck, &562, 106, 
5 Ib. § 65. 8 Whitney, aM me, 

, 77. 


* Delbrück, § 112. * Delbrück, 
» 830. 
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(en occurrence) ; yaksi x. 1. 6: making 156 exx.: from AV. 
note only kársi, niksi 4, vrksi, satsi.’ See Whitney, § 624. 

It is characteristic of these forms that the stem to which they 
are attached is in all cases the simple root, although often 
neither root-present nor root-aorist is in general use. From this 

eculiarity it seems reasonable to associate with them the follow- 
ing middle forms, which shew the usual terminations: trásna 2: 
dhisvá B, mdtsva 13, vp (vaji) 3, rdsva 21, odisva 4, saksva 
(sac), tradhvam 2, These forms’ appear to be still earlier,” 

§ 327. Imperatives in -@m hardly occur before AV.: but 
duhim is found twice in period C,, viz, i. 164. 27; iv. 57. 7. 
AV. has inddham 2, duhâm 7, rundham, vidim, gayam 4: and 
the similar plural forms du/rdm 6, duhratam 5. 

328. The impv. edhi (as ‘be’) is late: daddht (whether 
from dä or did) is early. 

329. Verbs of the -nu, -u class form the 2. sing. impv. as 
follows: (9) grnudhi (-t) oceurs 5 times in the earliest part of 
the RV.; (b) if the root ends in a consonant (except n), -Ai is 
found: the RV. has one exception, @rnu ix. 96, 11; (c) after a 
vowel or -n, -Ai is omitted with frequency in the AV., and 
always in classical Sanskrit. But this omission is more frequent 
in period A than in B. 

The exx. are: -/Aé retained: inuhi, krnuhi 28 and AV. 5, 
cinuhi, tunuhi 5, dhinuhi 3, grnuhi 7 and AV. 1, sunuhi, 
sprnuhi, hinuhi 2: 49 in RV., 6 in AV. -hi omitted: inú, 
kuru 2and AV. 6, kynu 8 and AV, 26, tanu 1 and 2 in AV., grnu 
3 and AV. 2, sunú, hinu 2: 18 in RV., 36 in AV." 

§ 330. The imperative in -dna in the -nd, -ni class is late. 
Exx. agäna 2 AV. 1: grhänáx. 103. 12, AV. 1: badhäna AV. 1, 
stabhänd, AV. 1. But there are in RV. no corresponding forms 
of any other type where the root ends in a consonant: AV. has 
grbhnahi, grhnahi. 

$331. Perfect stem. ‘The personal endings shew few varia- 
tions. For the first and third pers. sing. the ending -@ is quoted 
occasionally asa variant of -d (e. g. bibhiiyd viii. 45. 35) and twice 
as a variant of -au (paprd i. 69. 1, jahd? viii. 45, 87). These 
three occurrences are all in period A: the analogy of the dual 
and locative forms in -@ -au in noun-declension make it probable 
that -@ was the original ending from stems derived from roots 
in -â. 

§ 332. Various personal endings normally in -« shew frequent 
= to -d.* As this phenomenon is probably not alto- 
gether independent of metrical position its discussion is not here 
attempted. 

§ 333. Variations of a formal character affecting the thematic 
or root-vowel may conveniently be referred to here. Of these 





' See Table, § 385. 

? Corresponding to mdsva, we find both mési and mahi. 

* Whitney, § 

* Whitney, § 248¢c: Benfey, Abh. Gott. Ges. xix.—xxi. (1874-6). 
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the most important is the use of a strong form of the stem in the 
2d pers. deal and plural of the present and root-aorist stems, in 
the indicative and imperative moods. It is less often found after 
the period C,. 
Examples: present 2 dual yuyotam 2, hinotam ; 2 pl. iyarta 
1 AV. 1, &a AV. 1, sana 3, undtta, hrnóta 5, krndtana 5, 
Juhóta 12, juhdtana 6, dédata, daditana, tanota 1 in AV., di- 
dhâta 14 AV.3, dédhatana 11, pipartana (1 par) 2, pipartana (2 
par) 4, pundta, bravitans 2, yunikta 2, yuydta 9, yuydtane 3, f 
grnota 1 AV. 2, grnotana 2, sundta 5 AV. 1, sundtana 3, stota : 
2, hindta 9, hinotani: all du. and pl, RV. 109, AV. 9 Imper- 
feet 2 pl. ukynota, akynotana 3, djuhatana, ddadita, ddudhita : 
total 7. Root-norist 2 du. : kártam AV. 2, gantdim 13, varktam 
2, vartam: 2 pl. kdrta 9, kúrtana 6, gánta 9, gántana 10, verta, 
gróta 4, sóta 3, sotuna, héita: dhetana: in all, 61 in RV.,2 in AV, 
A few forms are found in the singular: gagädhi 2, gigadhi 4, 
and from rt. 2 yu, yuyodht 7 : in all, 18. 
§ 334. In the middle forms of rt. dhä the RV. occasionally 
retains the thematic vowel: viz. dadhidhvé 4, dadhisvú 7 and ‘ 
AV. 1, dadhidhvam 3, The occurrences are chiefly in period A, 
and are classified by Whitney, Roots, etc, as perfects. 
§ 335. Table shewing the use of the personal endings, etc. 
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334 Forms dadhidhvé, dadhigud and 
| dadhidhvam......--.-.--.--- 1 2 





Augment, Reduplication, eto, 


$ 336, The frequent occurrence in the RV. of the forms of 
the past tenses of the indicative mood without the augment is a 
well-known feature of the hymns: but it is not always easy to 
distinguish these occurrences from the identical forms of the 
“improper subjunctive.” For our present purpose the distinc- 
tion has little practical importance, and it will be sufficient to 
accept the lists as drawn up by Professor J: Avery in a previous 
number of this Journal.” 

337. It is necessary at once to distinguish between the 
‘absolute’ frequency of the unaugmented forms, and their ‘rela- 
tive’ frequency as compared with the corresponding augmented 
forms. <5 the whole of period C the unaugmented forms do not 
number one hundred, whilst the augmented forms exceed 1800. 
The unaugmented forms are therefore both absolutely and rela- 
tively rare. In the periods A and B the unaugmented forms 
number 426 and 561 ep peared that is to say, they are quite 
common, and there are absolutely more occurrences in B than in 


1 Whitney, §$ 568, 587. * Vol, xi., pp. 826-861, 
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A.’ But the augmented forms in periods A and B number 928 and 
1768 respectively. Therefore in A the unangmented forms are 
somewhat less than one-third, in B somewhat less than one-fourth 
of the whole: so that relatively to the whole number of historic 
forms they are of diminishing importance.’ 

§ 338. If we consider the Sifterent tense-stems we find that the 
pluperfect forms are always very few in number, and no unaug- 
mented forms are found after the pov B,? As to the present 
stems, the relative frequency of the unaugmented forms dimin- 
ishes ie ged : a result of which the importance is to some 
extent, but not largely, qualified by our previous use of these 
occurrences as a determining factor in the assignment of hymns 
to the period B rather than A,‘ and vice versa. In other words, 
the augmented forms of the present tense grow greatly in import- 
ance in the periods B, B,, and after that time become stationary : 
whilst the unaugmented past forms grow but slightly in import- 
ance in B, and afterwards rapidly become fewer." 

339. Turning to the aorist-stems, we do notrfind the same reg- 
ularity. The use of the augmented forms is as nearly as possible 
stationary throughout the whole period: that is to say, the num- 
ber of forms is almost exactly proportional to the amount of 
matter in each period. If, however, we take into account that 
the periods B, and B, contain a much greater proportion of his- 
torical matter, and in consequence about one and a half times as 
many historical forms of all kinds, we find that the augmented 
aorist is relatively in disfavour in period B, but loses ground no 
further in period 0,” 

§ 340. As to the unaugmented aorist-forms, if we take the 
whole period B, the number of forms is, relatively to the amount 
of matter, the same as in A: so that these forms are in exactly 
the same disfavour as the augmented aorist-forms: but on the 
other hand in period C they disappear rapidly, though not quite 
regularly. But if we compare de periods A and 5, only, the 
result is different: for the number of unaugmented forms in B 
shews a distinct increase as compared either with the augmented 
forms or the amount of matter,” In A the unaugmented forms 
are 24 per cent. of all the aorist-forms, in B, 29 percent. The 
importance of this result is somewhat increased by our previous 
use of the unaugmented aorist-forms, amongst others, as a deter- 


ate amount of matter in Bis greater than that in A by about one- 

? See Table, § 853. + See the list in § 410. 

‘KZ. xxxiv. pp. 809, 830, On account of the comparatively large 

number of forms in this category, some allowance must be made for 

ap Bttouls H but it ine meen by Dee o Kz. Das bon all 
e onal forms together have com: ively si effect 

the detailed classification. vvd dn 
* B, contains about one half as much matter as A. 
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riagg factor in the assignment of hymns to the period A rather 
than B: see KZ, xxxiv. p. 309. 

§ 341. The conclusions to be drawn from the statistics on these 
points are not easily determined: but it would, I believe, be a 
mistake to attribute the results to chance, or to consider them as 
destructive to the general argument by which the literary epochs 
of the RV. have been provisionally defined. The number of 
occurrences is sufficiently large to lead us to look for a cause for 
the change of proportions: and whilst we cannot but believe that 
those hymns which differ most widely from the AV, in their 
whole structure are most widely separated from it in date, it 
would be contrary to reason to expect that the same amount of 
divergence should be shewn in every particular, 

§ 342. In the primitive Indo-European or “ Teutaryan ” lan- 
guage the augment was, according to Delbriick’s opinion’, a 
necessary part of every historic tense-form. Forms without aug- 
ment constitute therefore a phenomenon of which we can trace 
the disappearance in Sanskrit and in Greek, but of the beginnings 
of which we have no literary record. As regards the of 
the present stem, the usage is already in decay in the earliest 
periods of the RV., but as regards aorist-forms we can trace no 
sign of this decay until the period B. The evidence available to 
us rather goes to shew that the usage was still progressive in the 
slay B, The stationary position of the augmented aorist- 

‘orms during the whole Vedic period is a curious result of the 
play of several opposing forces ; and as will appear below," is 
not inconsistent with the fact that the aorist-system as a whole is 
already in its decay. 

§ 343, Augment à-, This is not infrequent in RV., occurrin 
mostly in the period B. Whitney* quotes nine verbs, and 
follow him, including dnat* and excluding ägita.* The exx. are 
dnat 28, dyunak, dyukta, draik 4, drinak, dvar 16 and AY. 1, 
ävidhyat 2, durnak 4, dvrni; in all, in RV. 58, AV. 1. 

Nig Reduplication. An irregular reduplication is found in 
RV. in the presents didi-, didhi-, pipi” Of these didi is more 
common in the later hymns, and is also found in the Brahmanas : 
the other stems are early. 

§ 345. In the perfect a long vowel in the reduplicated syllable 
is not rare in RV., and continues to occur in AV. and Brähmanas, 
though more rarely. From roots kip and gar ‘wake’ it is foun 
even in classical Sanskrit: with these we are not further con- 
cerned here. 

It is not easy to distinguish these forms from intensives: I 
follow Whitney’s later classification." From the list given in his 
grammar’ fan must be deleted: to it must be added drh, paj, 

1 See Table, § 858. * Delbrück, p. 80. 38898. 4 § 585. 
$ But see De! ck, p. 79, € Delbrück, 1. c. 
Sne § 676. * Roots, etc., pp. 219-222, 
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ranh, raks, van, vas ‘clothe,’ hrs: also bhi (in the Ait. Brähmana 
and Ait. Aranyaka ape In the AV. occur trp, trs, dhr, dhrs, 
mah, vrt, vrdh, cad, sah: mi, didhi, hid: in the Brähmanas dhr, 
dhys, mah, ran, van: hid. 

here appears to be a diminution of the frequency of the 
forms including @ in the period C, and subsequently: and in the 
forms including 7 and #% in the period B, and pm nn (D 

§ 346. The reduplication syllable är is found equally in all 
parts of the Rigveda.’ Examples: dnajé 5, dnajre, dnajand, 
dndiga 8 AV. 1, aniga, Gnagma, dnagd 4, ünagúh 21: äna- 
gyam: dnags 6 AV. 7: dnagand AV. 3: dnreth 4 AV. 1: 
änrce: dnrdhe: änrdhúh AV. 1, Allexx., RV. 50, AV. 13.’ 

§ 347. The reduplicated stem jubhára, etc, belongs to the 
eriods B and ©, and to the finite verb only. . There occur besides, 
Vabhre once iii. 1. 10, and the participle Babhrand once, iii. 1. 8. 
There is no other participial form found.’ 

$348, Certain verbs having medial « between single conso- 
nants drop that vowel in the perfect’: and the RV. has several 
such forms which do not ocour in classical Sanskrit. Examples: 
tatne, tatnise 2, tatniré 1 and AV. 1, paptima, paptih 2, papti- 
vóris 2, mamndthe, mamndte, vavné 3, sagcima 2, sageuh, sagee, 
sageiré 6: 24exx. in RV.,1in AV. More than half the examples 
occur in period A. 

§ 349. Reduplication is absent in a few finite forms (besides 
those from the perfect véda), both in RV. and AV.: amongst 
which Delbrück and Whitney agree in admitting, though not 
altogether without question, the following: arhire, cetatuh AV. 


taksathuh, dhise 3, dhire 3, nindima, yamdtul,’ skambhdthuh, © 


skambhuh.* Tt will be seen that the phenomenon is in no case 
of importance, and that many of the alleged examples are capable 
of a different interpretation. 

§ 350. But the Veda has, besides vidvdris three participial 
forms without reduplication, viz. dégudis, midhvdtis, sdhudis: 
the occurrences’ being far the most common in period A. 

§ 351. Strong forms outside the singular number occur in RV. 
exceptionally twice only: yuyopimd vii. 89. 5, viveguh iv. 23. 9. 
These occurrences are in the period B. 

§ 352. The participle sasavdris is to be read as written in iv. 
42.10: but in vii. 87. 2, ix. 74, 8, x. 20, 2 sasanvdiis is required 
by the metre, and the latter reading is preferable in the remain- 
ing seven occurrences. The form dadvdris occurs four times in 
period B,. , 





+ Whitney, § 788. * See Table, § 358, * Whitney, § 794 d. 
* Whitney, § 790 b, Delbrück, p. 121: Delbrück adds dab. 2, and 
Whitney, ts, etc., p. 59, takguls. 
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$ 353. Table shewing use of Augment, Reduplication, etc. 





mie to|Augmented historic ac all 3, 5, | B | eu len Avi c 
EE 5 | EE RE | Re Lae ME, EE 

(a) from pres. stems, includ-|| |__| | Il | 
ing secondary conjugation | 207) 7569/1056 1255 177) 742.1174 
887-840 |(b) from perfect stems......| 14) 7 11 18) 9 4) 8 16 
(ce) from aorist stems 0d 262) 427) 680, 148 79) 491 658 
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All augmented forms. . 1928 566 1197/1763 1407 260 1176 1848 

_ | Unaugmented forms: |! || | | rea ‚| P iy 
pres. stems...-... ~/ 221, be | 160, 809;| 22) 5) 15 42 

(b) perfect stems 18 8] 7 19) 8 ..! 8 

(c) aorist stems. . 102 |110, 180, 240) 12 “8! 19) 88 
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a —— [mm | -_—— 
All unaugmented forms) 426 (955, 800, 561| 37 7| 84) 78 
[Percentage of unaugmented Il ! ! 
forms: | j | | 
| 41/82, 19 || 8 8 2 


\(a) pres. stems . 

ke) aorist stems. H 
| 2 8 10 B 4 2 6 
laf 34) ai 2 
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$44 [Stem dfdi- ‘shine’ … j, 21]| 8 17) B 1. 6 7 
‘ didhi- ‘notice’ - lo 8 4 Tt 5 4 7 16 
«_pfpi- ‘well’ … 18) 8 6 12/3 ES ee 
All forms … …… (aal 17) ar) 44! al 5 18) 26 

845 = |Perfects with a of reduplica-| | i; | | 
tion-syllable.....----.---- [129]| 58 88 189 18) 4} 39) 61 

Perfecta with id of redupii), |) || | | 
cation-syllable ..-.......- | 86/14 14) 28) 3) 8) 6 
Î All forms ........0000000 ‘165 er) 100) 167) 21) 4, 42. 67 


| | 


, | | Í 
846 Reduplication in dn --.. ‚28 4 17 atl) 6 … 18 19 















847 Perfect jabhára, etc. -..--..|| 4| 8 14 17) 6 1 9 16 
848 Medial aexceptionally omit-) | | {| | | 
[000 <cevccoscnes cocsonsces|{ 16] 8 B A apd U 8 
849 ‘Finite forms without redu- | | i 
Plication … … …… e=. Bij 8 8 6; Ul U 3 
850 _‘Participles without redupli-|, | i! | 
| cation: ns. | 97) 17 27] 44. 5) 1 7 18 
| 25) 6 A 18, 1) 8 1 B 
| 8 1 U B |. nt =O 
Infinitives. 


$ 354, The system of infinitives, as found in the RV. gener- 
ally, is in rapid decay. Although this is in part a question of 
style, yet on account of the great variety of forms it may be 
most appropriate to treat of it here. 

The infinitives of the RV. are derived from a variety of stems, 
and have generally the form of a dative or locative case: they 
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are not easily distinguished from the corresponding cases of ver- 
bal abstract nouns. Amongst the various forms, that in -tave is 
fairly prominent from the first: but it does not exceed in fre- 
quency the other forms until the period of the AV. A variation 
-tavai (ef. above, $ 320) reaches its maximum of favour in the 
eriod C,. Throughout the whole Vedie period the classical 
‘orm -tum is rare, though it becomes rather more common in AV. 

It is noticeable that the form in -tum also occurs in Latin, and 
is therefore presumably primitive : yet it is entirely absent from 
the earliest hymns of the RV, This fact must be a warning 
against drawing conclusions as to date from isolated phenomena, 
however striking they may at first sight appear. 

Brunnhofer made the attempt (KZ. xxv.) to arrange the va- 
vious mandalas of the RV. in order of time by reference to the 
use of infinitive forms. Even if it could be admitted that the 
separate mavdalas are homogeneous, the number of forms avail- 
able is too small to enable us to draw satisfactory conclusions 
with regard to comparatively small bodies of matter. See Intro- 
duction, $$ 6, 27. 

§ 355. we compare the adage A B only, the changes are 
much less gk, ut the forms in -taye, -dhyat, and -vane 
appear to be rapidly diminishing. The form in -dhyai is hardly 
found except at the end of Tristubh pddas: it is therefore the 
more remarkable that one-balf of its occurrences are in the period 
A: and it is already rare in B,' 

8356. In the enumeration of the forms I follow Delbrück,” 
ren some corrections, and with the addition of examples from 


I, Infinitives in -e (a) from -@ stems, in -ai: 9 exx. from 5 
stems." (b) from consonant stems: Delbrück gives 53 stems, 174 
exx,; of which drgé x. 9, 7 is only a repetition of i, 23, 21, Add 
grbhé viii. 10. 3 ; abhipracdkge 1. 118. 6, vicdkse iv. 16. 4; túje 
viii, 4. 15 ; drpéi, 50, 5 ; iv. 11. 1; vipfce iv. 18. 3; bhujé i. 127. 
11: mahé i. 180. 6 ; mudéi, 145. 4; prayákse iii. 31. 3; samyúje 
viii. 41. 6 ; vrdhó iii, 6, 10; vidé x. 23, 2; gubhé v. 52.8; 57. 3; 
63. 5; also fori. 126, 6 read i, 127. 6 and for i, 167. 1 read i, 167, 
6. In AV, tujé, drpé 8, ädhfse 2, dbddhe, yudhé, rucé, vrdhé, 
gubhé 2, All exx, in RV. 190, in AV. 17. 

IL Forms in -am, Delbrück gives 36 forms from 13 stems. 
Add pratiram viii. 48. 10, gébham i, 23, 11, v. 55. 2, 3; upaspi- 
jam x. 88, 18, making 41 exx. in RV.; and from AV. nihkhidam, 
vicftam 2, samridham.' 

UL Forms in -ah. Delbrück gives 6 exx.' 

IV. Forms in -i, Delbrück gives 9 exx.' 

§ 857. V. Forms in -se, -ase. Delbrück gives 88 exx. from 27 
stems. From these should be withdrawn dAdrase, sáhyase: and 
to them should be added redse vi, 39. 5, cáksase i. 7. 3; 112. 8; 





1 See Table, 8865. _ * Cap. XVIII. 
* Whitney (§ 971) questions avasai iii. 58. 20 (C,) and prefers avasêh. 
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vii. 66. 14; 81.1; x. 9.1; jivdse ix. 66. 30; x. 25.6; 58. 2,3; 
doluise i. 141. 2; bhojdse Val. 3. 8; dhdyasei. 94. 12; 180.2; 
ii. 5. 7: giving 101 exx.in RV. AV. has odkgase 5, jiveise 8, so 
that these two words at least are still common : also cardse.” 

$ 358. VI. Forms in -taye, Delbrück gives 61 from 4 stems : 
but his list is too limited, and it is more satisfactory to include 
all those words and uses which are practically confined to the 
dative singular. The list will then be as follows : dstúye 20 AV. 
1, udsya-istuye A; pitiye 01, parvdpitaye 4, sómapitaye 49 AV. 
1: vitiye 81, dendvitaye 22: sdtdye 34, dluinasdtuye AV. 1, 
medhásätuye 5, vâjasätuye 34 AV. 1: in all, RV. 264, AV. 4” 

VIL There are two occurrences of -tya7, both in B, : the end- 


“ing recurs in AB.' 


VIII. For -aye Delbrück gives 17 forms from 5 stems: to 
which add yudhdye x. 27. 2 ; 48. 6: sandyei. 116. 12,21 ; 124. 75 
ii, 81. 8; iv. 20. 3; vi. 26. 8; vii. 79. 5 ; ix. 92.15; 96.20; x. 30. 
11; making 29 exx. AV. has drgdye. The occurrences are 
almost entirely in the periods B, B, and O,.* 

IX. Of infinitives in -dhyai, Delbrück gives 72 occurrences 
from 85 stems. Add ydjadhyat iv, 21.5; 24.5; huvddhyui i. 
122, 5. For sáhadhyai vii. 82. 12, read vii, 31. 12. In all, 75 
exx., of which two-thirds are in period A.* 

§ 359. The remaining forms of the infinitive are those from 
the -tu stems (discussed in § 360), and the following : 

X. -vane: divine 28: also turvdne vi. 46. 8 ; viii. 9. 18; 12. 
19; 45. 27; x. 98.10: dhtirvane ix. 61. 30,* 

XL ‘mane: 6 forms from 5 stems: four forms are in the 
periods C,, C,* 

XII -sani; 10 forms from 8 stems.’ 

The form gigniithe iii. 31. 13 is quite isolated, if it is, as Del- 
brick seems to suppose, an infinitive of the reduplicated aorist: 
and there can be little doubt that the forms dhartdri, vidhartdri 
are either masculine or neuter nominatives of the -tar noun, and 
not infinitives. 

$360. From the stem in -tw four forms are in use: 

IIL. -tave: 83 stems, 114 forms in RV, In Delbrück’s list 
under ydtave for ix, 62. 18 read the second time ix. 65. 16. In 
AV. Lhave noted dttave 5, étave, kártave, gdntave, dâtave, dhd- 
tave, páktave, pâtave, bluirtave 2, ydtave 2, vdtave, véttave, 
pre, Ey sávitave 3, sútavs 4, sétave, stdritave 2: in all, 29 exx. 
The forms are almost equally used in all parts.’ 

XIV. -tavai: 13 stems, 25 forms in RV. In AV. I notice 
jtvitavat, péri-dhatavat, bhdrtavai, stitavai.? See above, $ 354, 

XV. -toh: 9 stems, 12 forms in RV.? Add júnitoh iv. 6. 7. 

KVL -tum: 4 stems, 5 forms in RV.’ In AV. this form is 





+ Whitney, DHA 1 See Table, $ 365, 
3 The form ‚vi. 9. 2, 8, may well be a noun, since we find dtavah 
AV. xiv. 2, 51, 
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still rare: there occur kdrtum 3, datum 2, dristum, ydcitum, 
spdrdhitum.* 


Absolutives. 


$ 361, The absolutives are forms hardly known to the earliest, 
section of the Rigveda, but very common later. The form -tvi 
disappears in AV. The forms in -tvd, -ya, -tya are used accord- 
ing to the classical rules : but it is remarkable that the form in 
ya, used with compounds, is far the most common in B,, whilst 
in the AV. -tvd, the form of the uncompounded verb, occurs 
nearly three times as often.’ 

§ 862. Of forms in -tvi Delbrück” gives 35, from 15 stems, 
Add d-yudhvi x. 108, 5, vistut i, 110, 4. 

Of forms in -twäya Delbrück gives 8, from 7 stems. Add 
gatudya viii. 89.8. AV, has gatvdya. The formation belongs 


to period C, 

db: forms in -twâ Delbrück gives 20, from 9 stems. Add 
yuktvd i, 177. 1, sndtvd x. 71, 7. AV. has 146 exx., many of 
which shew -tud : see above, $87. 

§ 363. From compound verbs Delbrück gives 71 exx. of forms 
in -ya, from 35 stems. Add the following: abhi-khydya i. 155. 
5, prati-cáksya ii, 24. 7 (crasis), d-ddya iv. 26. 6 (end of piida d), 

‚ punar-daya x. 109. 7, vi-mdya x, 114. 6, sarn-miya i. 67. 10; 
d-sddya vi. 52, 18 (orasis); 68. 11 (do.) ; ni-sádya iv. 4. 12 (end 
of ce), upasthdya iii, 48. 3, atihdya i, 162. 20 (end of c), 
mag 83 = in LG In prk = -úhya, ities era 
2, -girya, -gfbhya, -gfhya 2, -chidya, -ddya 3, -dádya 2, -dfpya, 
-dhdya 3, ie -ntya, -pádya 2, -pdya, -bhdjya, -bhûya 2, 
~m ya 2, -mfjya, -rdbhya, -rúhya, -lúpya, -vigya 3, -visya, -vftya 
2, -sddya 3, -steya 5, -sidhya, -stvya, -sfpya, -sthdya 2, -hdya 4, 
55 exx. 

Of forms in -tya Delbrück gives 13 exx., from 5 stems, Add 
abhi-itya ix. 55. 4 (end of Day b), aramn-kftyd x. 51, 5, ava- 
gâtya vi. 75, 5 (end of pida d). From the AV. we have -itya 14, 
-ftya, -kftya, -gdtya 5, jitya 3, -mitya, -ydtya, -vftya, -grútya, 
-hftya: 29 exx. 


Gerundives. 


§ 364. Gerundives in -tua, -tva are most common in the 
periods B, C,, There occur kdrtua 14, kártva 2, jantua, jétua, 
nántua, váktua 3, sétua, hdntua, hétua’: jánitva 4 AV. 2, bhá- 
vitva, sánitva: 31 in RV., 2 in AV. 

Those in -enia (rarely -enya*) are distinctly age There occur 
iksénia, idénia 10, ugénia, kirténia 2, carénia, dryénia, marmrj- 
énia (and once -ya), yamsénia 2 and AV. 8, yudhénia, varénia 


1 See Table, § 865. 1 Ch. XVII. 
3 Snâtvá le’ 7 is an absolutive. * See above, § 80, 
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(including compounds) 40, vdvydhénia: abhasénya, didrksénya 
2, geprhainya, varénya 1 in AV., saparyénya: 67 in RV, tin 
AV. 


Those in -eya, -eyia, -dyia (-ùyya) are not common: they 
belong chiefly to aide A As, B. Examples: didrkséya: 
gapat, t lin AV., stuséyia: atasdyia 2, ahayia, trayaydyia, 
dakshyia 4, didhisdyia 2, panaydyia, pandyia 2, mahdyia, 
vitantasdyia 4, vidiyia, gravdyiu 13, sprhaydyia 4, @hnavdyid: 
daksiyya, prahdyya 1 in AV.: 40 in V.,2in AV" 

Gerundives in -ya (-ia) are equally common thronghont all 
Sanskrit: for the treatment of the semi-vowel see above, at §§ 80, 
84, 04, 


$ 365. Table of infinitives, absolutives, and gerundives. 


















































nn - a 
cigs Ser Als: | Bo eslavlc 
er el 
856 |Infinitives in -e; | i 
(a) from vowel stems (-at).|/| 1))2)4 > 6 
(b) from consonant stems.|| 83)/20 (66 95 
\Infinitives in -am ....--...... 18,1 6 118 19 
“ -ah. sit] 9) 8 
“ zi 43/2) 5 
All from radical stems.||108//41 87 126 
867 |Infinitives in -se, -ase......... onl) 9 (14, 28 
besides ke aal, 4 
| 16)) 6 {11 17) | 
‘All forma in -se, -ase....|| 47||17 (ar | 44 | 2! 8 | 14 | 4 
358 |Infinitives in -taye 200|20 40 60 | 8/1) 4| 8 
“ -tyat ll. | 8) Bi]. ll. | 0 
“ zage. GIS 15 | 20 141. | 1} 5 
“ -dhyai 4oll17 | 8 | 251 "1! | 1 
850 |Infinitives in vane … TIEN 4! Tif. |I 0 
We EINAR 
360 |Infinitives in -tave.._- | 54\i20 |25 45 | 5 | 20 | 44 
ue -tavai | 64/8) 710,2, 4} 16 
- 88/4) 7TH 2/}1)]..] 8 
9) 2/2) 4 2).0) 8] 9 
862 |Absolutives in -tvt } 56118 18]/ 6/8) .. | 14 
“« -tud 1 ul oll4i4l ij 9 
«tod. | 83/6 8188 (148 |162 
863 |Absolutives in -ya, -yä… | 10/10 (89 49 | 14 ho | 55 | 79 
4 pan 8816! 8 i) 81 8 | 80 | 94 
‘All absolutives … …… 20 168 | 88 20 28 aan 288. 
864 |Gerundives in -tua, -tva-..... 9/8 j10 | 18 ||} 9 |. | 2] at 
a -enia, -enya ....|| 87)| 9 (18 aE 4/7 
Ay -eya, ~eyia, etc..!] 2417) 8115.11) 21 8 








1 In § 98 tué, not tud should be read in v. 83. 6 (887. 6). 
* See Table, § 365. 
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CHAPTER V._ VERB-STEMS. — $8 366-429, 


§ 366. In order to obtain a general view of the history of the 
verb in Sanskrit, it will be convenient to classify its parts in a 
way somewhat different from that which is adopted in the gram- 
mars. ‘To some parts of the verb detailed reference is not neces- 
sary: for instance the present imperatives and participles, the per- 
fects, and the gerundives in -ya remain throughout unaltered in 
their chief features. In other parts the amount of material is 
excessive for our purpose: for instance, the relations between the 
voices, and the different methods of forming the present stem, 
can be sufficiently ascertained by considering part only of the 
evidence available. Nor can we conveniently separate here the 

assive voice from other -ya stems, nor the causatives and futures 
rom the other kinds of secondary conjugation. 

§ 367. The following division will now be followed. 

L The Present Indicative, 
a) according to voices, including the Passive. 
tt according to classes, not including the causa- 
tives or other forms with stem in dya. 

II. Subjunctive, Optative, and Precative Moods. 

IIL. The Adrists, Pluperfect, and Imperfect. 

IV. Secondary conjugation, including (a) Intensives, (b) 
Desideratives and Futures, (c) Causatives, (d) De- 
nominatives, 

These divisions overlap in many particulars, and cross-refer- 
ence then becomes necessary. The Ínfinitives and Absolutives 
have been fully treated in the last chapter; but a general view 
of their history is given by the table in § 429. 

§ 368, In many parts of the Mclain na change is at work 
very slowly, but not less surely. It is therefore of great advan- 
tage that we can extend our sketch over the periods of the Aita- 
reya Brähmana, and of the Nala and Bhagavadgitä respectively. 
This is made possible by the collections of forms published by 
Prof. J. Avery, in vol. x. of this Journal.* s 

It appears from these collections that the amount of matter in 
the Aitareya Brihmana is more than one-third of that contained 
in the RV., or about equal to that contained in each of our sec- 
tions A, B,C. The actual figures are therefore convenient for 
comparison, and will be given under the heading D (Avery’s B). 
The amount of matter in the two classical books taken together 
is little more than one-third as much: for convenience of compari- 
son the actual figures will therefore be trebled, and placed under 
the heading E (corresponding to Avery’s CO). 


1 This valuable collection of forms must, however, only be used as 
auxiliary to the classification of Whitney, Roots, etc, ; even the class- 
goon in eere Grammar needs Trequentiy to be corrected by 

ater work. 
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I. Present System. 


§ 369. The present system outweighs in importance all the 
other parts of the verb en together: and its most important 
parts, the indicative and the imperative, do not as such undergo 
any great modifications. If the imperative forms are ten times 
more common in RV. than in the Aitarcya Brihmana, and more 
than twice as common in RV. asin the Nala and Bhagavadgita, 
relatively in each case to the whole amount of matter, the cause 
seems to lie entirely in the style and subject-matter of the respec- 
tive books. Such causes probably affect the present indicative less 
than any other part: and the number of present indicative forms 
is perhaps on the whole the best guide to the history of the pres- 
ent system 

$ 370, The whole number of occurrences of present indicative 
forms is given at the head of the table in § 387, calculated for 
each period as described above in $ 368. I[t appears that the 
number of forms in C is greater by one-fourth, and in D by one- 
tenth, than in the other sections, This is in itself of little 
importance, but allowance must be made accordingly in tracin, 
the relative growth of various parts of the system. The original 
numbers in E are not in all cases sutticiently large to indicate 
satisfactorily the average. 

871. The Voices. The stem jaya ‘be born,’ and in the RV. 
at least several other unaccented -ya verbs, have a passive mean- 
ing, but are technically reckoned by Indian grammarians as mid- 
dle verbs, It seems right to consider them as passives: the 
words so included in RV. (besides jaya) are fya- (in some occur- 
rences), ksiya-, jiya-, páeya-, mtya-, and rtya-. 

8372, It appears from the table’ that the middle voice is from 
the first in decay, and the passive in growth. Thus in A the 
middle forms are ten times as common as the passive, but in E 
the relation is only that of 11:8. The history is fairly parallel 
to that of Greek and Latin: in proportion as some middle forms 
become associated with a passive meaning and become more com- 
mon, there arises a disinclination to the use of the same forms to 
express an active or intransitive meaning. 

'§ 878. The growth of the active voice is not sufficiently regu- 
lar or important to claim further attention: the decay of the 
middle voice extends to all forms, and its history for the Vedic 

iod is shewn as regards the greater part of them in the table 
in § 887. For the passive aorist-forms, which are decaying, see 
below § 400: for the remaining finite passive forms further 
details are given in the table in § 388. 

§ 874. The Classes. The table in § 387 also shews the occur- 
rences of present indicative forms arranged according to classes, 
but with no distinction of voice except for the passives, which 
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have a distinctive class-sign. The classes are arranged for 
convenience of comparison, and not in the Indian order.’ The 
following points should be noticed : 

(a) Root-verbs. The form dhisékti is not included here, but 
under denominatives: on the other hand manmahe, Jwevé (1. and 
3. sing.) and Anuvé are included. 

(b) Reduplicated verbs. The stems jighra-, tistha-, piba- had 
passed to the -a class before the Vedic period: but there are only 
a few occurrences of dúda- dédha- and other verbs as transition 
forms, which for convenience sake are included in this class. 

(c) Nasal classes. These are grouped together, as their general 
history seems the same. With the -nz class are included the 
forms of 3 pl. mid. in -nvire, though these might be considered as 
shewing a transition stem -nvé, There is not strictly speaking 
any -u class: verbs of the type of tanu- belong already in the 
Veda to the -nu class: there is an isolated occurrence of the form 
tarute in RV., and otherwise only the isolated stem kuru; these 
may for our purpose be included with the -nx class. 

(a) Classes in -cha, -i,-i, Although these formations hardly 
reach the importance of distinct classes, they are treated sepa- 
rately here: in the case of -cha verbs, without regard to the 
accent. The verb prehá- is treated as belonging to the accented 
class, in accordance with its derivation. As the 7 suffix is also 
used for the intensives, its full discussion is reserved.* 

$375. The history of the classes is the more difficult to follow 
because of the extreme rg with which a few verbs occur. 
Thus in the case of root-verbs the three stems ds-, f-, yd- alone 
account for more than one-half of the occurrences in periods D 
and E‚ A fairer view of the general history is often obtained by 
excluding such verbs; their occurrences are accordingly given 
separately in the tables. 

8376. The number of stems of each class in use is also of 
importance as corroboration of conclusions drawn from more 
detailed statistics, It has seemed sufficient to collect from Whit- 
ney’s Tables’ the number of stems of each class found, (a) in RV. 
and AV., (b) in the Brähmanas, and (c) in classical Sanskrit. 
These numbers are given in the table. 

377. We noticed above that the class of root-nouns was in 
decay, $288: but a considerable number of single words of this 
formation are nevertheless firmly established. The same is the 
case with the root-verbs. The commonest of all (ds- í- yd-) fully 
hold their ground: but apart from these there is a great falling 
off in the number of occurrences. Thus such forms are fewer in 





1 Otherwise the arrangement in Whitney's Roots, Verb-forms, eto., 
has been followed. 

* See below §§ 416, 417. 

5 Roots, Verb-forms, etc., pp. 211 seq. 
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C than in A or B, though the whole number of forms is greater 
in C by one-fourth, In D and E the falling off is still more 
marked, Again the number of stems used is less in this class in 
the Brihmanas by one-third, though the whole number of stems 
is about the same.’ If those stems alone are considered which are 
peculiar to the ‘earlier language’, the falling off is rapid through- 
out the Vedic period.’ 

§ 278. An immediate result of the decay of the root-verbs 
seems to appear in the increase of forms of the reduplicated class, 
which is shewn in periods Band C. However, there is a very 
rapid falling off in this class too in D, to which the stem dadha- 
is alone an exception : and in E the class has almost disappeared.' 

§ 379. The fall of the nasal classes took place still later, The 
stem kynu- is most common in C, and is replaced by kuru- in D, 
Apart from this verb, the class seems to retain its position unal- 
tered till the classical times, but then to decay," 

§ 380, The classes in -a, «té, -ya, -cha form, together with the 

vassives, causatives, and denominatives, a group of dominant 
importance in Sanskrit. To each of these stems the modal aud 
perusal endings can be added with the same simplicity and regu- 
arity. They supplant accordingly the more varied and_pictur- 
esque formations alread described, just as the Greek verbs in -w 
replace those in -ju, and the Latin regular verbs the irregular. 
‘The process was far advanced even in the earliest part of the RV. 

§ 381, The unaccented -a class is the most important, at any 
rate in the number of stems, even in RV,: its progress in the 
later periods appears to be in this particular only, except for the 
great frequency of the verbs bhúva-, ydja-, gúïsa- in the Brüh- 
manas. 

§ 382. On the other hand, the -ehw and -i formations, though 
restricted throughout to a very small number of verbs, shew an 
increasing number of occurrences : whilst the -é forms disappear. 

§ 383, The history of the -ú class, so far as we can jndge from 
the rather limited number of forms, seems to correspond to that 
of the reduplicating class: there is an increase up to period O, 
and then a falling off, particularly in the number of stems.* 

§ 384. The -ya class shews the most remarkable progress of 
all. In particular the passives increase rapidly in the Brihman 
and still more in later times, The only passive in -ya unaccente 
that remains in use is jdya-, but its use increases, The active and 
middle forms also shew a considerable increase in the number of 
occurrences, though there is not quite the same regularity.* 

§ 385. Inthe general table the number of occurrences in the 
sub-periods B, B, C, O, AV, is not given, in order that the gen- 





1 See Table, § 887. * See Table, $ 389. 
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eral history may be more readily seen. Nor does it seem neces- 
sary to go further into detail with regard to those classes in 
which growth or decay is not continuous from the Vedic to the 
classical periods. But with regard to the root-verbs which are 
found in the ‘earlier language’ only, and the -cha, -ya, and -yá 
classes, full particulars are given in a subsequent table :' and as 
there are no single verbs of great frequency in these classes, the 
lists there include all occurrences. As might be expected, the 
decaying forms diminish in number more rapidly in the middle 
voice, whilst the growing forms increase more slowly there.” 

§ 386, Many verbs have in RV. more than one present stem, 
but later one only : the respective stems may be named early and 
late, in the sense that the former disappear before the classical 
period. In the list given below* the most important of these 

oups of forms are enumerated. Amongst ‘early’ stems none is 
included which is used in classical Sanskrit, except bliúra- as a 
simple verb (which rarely, if ever, occurs in classical Sanskrit) 
and vára- which is once so found : but the occasional occurrences 
of some of these stems in the Brähmanas and Sûtrasis noted. Of 
the ‘late’ stems all occur in classical Sanskrit except Arnu- 
(which gives way to kuru-) and sdca-. in these cases the number 
of instances available is sufficient to shew relatively late date, 
seeing that the correlatives occur in the Rigveda only. 

The figures enclosed in brackets denote the verb-class; the let- 
ters following the respective stems the literature in which they 
are found, as in Whitney's Roots, Verb-forms, etc: and they 
are based upon Whitney’s statement.* 


18380, These lists include all the moods, the imperfect forms, and 
the participles. 

1 The -cha forms are an exception to the latter part of this statement. 

* See Table, § 390, 5 

‘T have, however, assigned ryvd- to the -d class, and have once or 
twice omitted Whitney's mark of interrogation. 
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§ 387. Table of the present indicative forms. 
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§ 388, Table of the middle and passive voices. 
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§ 389. Table of class-forms shewing continuous change. 
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Il. Subjunctive, Optative, and Precative Moods. 


§ 391. The first person singular of the subjunctive continues 
in use throughout all periods of the language. For the endings 
see above § 320. 

§ 392. In the remaining persons there is a variety of endings, 
for which see above §§ 321-323: and we have besides two forms 
of the stem, one witha mode sign a, the other the same as the 
present stem, but used with secondary gee 7 The forms of 
the latter group are identical with those of the unaugmented 
imperfect: and the group asa whole has been named the ‘pseudo- 
subjunctive’ or ‘improper subjunctive,’ on the assumption that. 
the forms are borrowed from the imperfect indicative. That this 
is the case is not shewn by the Rig-Veda, in which this group of 
forms is decadent: but it cannot be doubted that the great 
variety of forms was one cause at least of the decadence dr the 
whole mood, which is arrested only in the idiomatic use of mm 
with the ‘improper subjunctive.” 

§ 393. The forms of the present subjunctive rapidly disappear 
‘after the time of the AV.: the other tenses are in | from 
the first, as is the “improper subjunctive ” in all tenses. The use 
of the latter in prohibitions with md is most common in period 
©, and with the aorist-forms: and traces of this use remain in 
the later periods.” 

Optative Mood. 


§ 394. This mood becomes extremely common in the Brihma- 
nas, in which it replaces the lost subjunctive mood. It is some- 
what less common in period B than in A, as is also the subjunc- 
tive: of this the subject-matter gives sufficient explanation.’ 


Precative Mood. 


§ 395. The Srd person sing. of the root aorist optative from 
the mood-stem -yä ends in the RV. regularly in -yä%: these forms 
are specially given in the table, as well as included in the general 
enumeration. It will be seen that there is no form of the kind in 
AV., where we find once Bhüyät. This irregular but old form, 
by the side of the similar middle forms -isthäh, -ista (which are 
not included in the general ennmeration, as there exist by their 
side the forms -ithah, -ita) would seem to have been the beginning 
of the formation of a new “precative mood,’ which however never 
attained importance. Forms of the first person in -dsam, -dsma 
occur twice in RV. (bh@yäsam, kriyäsma) and many times in 
AV.: jivydsam 7, badhyäsam, bhüydsam 15, bhräjyäsam, gräya- 
sam: rdhydsma, bhüyäsma 2, rädhyäsma. It will be noticed 
that several of these forms are from present stems. Besides these 
AY. has once bh@yästha, and the Nala once brayästa.* 





* There are also a few occurrences of the “ improper subjunctive” in 
the first person, included in the table. See Table, § 896. 
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§ 396. Table of Subjunctive, Optative, and Precative forms, 
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Il, The Aorists and Pluperfect. 


§ 397. That the aorist forms almost completely disappear in 


the Brihmanas and in classical Sanskrit is well known. 


As but 


few forms are found there except those of the “improper sub- 
junctive” with md, which have been discussed above (§ 398), it 
is unnecessary to give statistics except for the Vedic period.* 





REG Uinder ‘present’ are included forms belonging to the secondary con- 
ions. 
"FXO figures are available for AB, ; but Whitney states (Gr. 83 563, 


587) that the usage is rare. 
* Avery, JAOS. x.; see especially his table on p. 819. 
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$ 398. The process of decay itself takes place chiefly within 
the Vedic period, and forms the most striking example we have 
of change in language on a large scale. The main cause is no 
doubt the great multiplicity of aorist forms, and the general 
tendency of the language towards simplification. These causes 
do not affect all parts of the system equally or at the same time : 
and there are also other causes at work, common to the aorist and 
other parts of the verb-system, which sometimes hasten, some- 
times check decay. 

§ 399. In order to present a general view of the history of 
the aorist, we may combine the figures for the -«@ and -sa aorists, 
and the -is and -sig aorists respectively, and consider first the gen- 
eral history of these tenses, as shewn by the whole number of 
forms, and (in more detail) in the indicative, subjunctive, opta- 
tive, and imperative moods of the active voice. Outside the 
aorist system the past tenses of the indicative are much more com- 
mon in B than in A, the imperative forms in A than in B: bat 
otherwise there is no great change in the Vedic period in these 
parts, and any change found now will be characteristic of the 
respective aorists or of the aorist system as a whole. 

§ 400. It appears from the table (§ 408) that the whole number 
of aorist forms in A is about 2000, in B 1800, in C 1450: but the 
falling off is almost entirely in the middle and passive voices, 
As we might expect, the middle aorists decay much more rapidly 
than the middle presents. But whilst the middle forms of the 
reduplicated aorist have disappeared before the Vedic period, 
those of the -a, -s, and -ig aorists shew no marked change in the 
number of forms, But see the next section. 

$401. In the active voice we first notice the disappearance of 
the participle: followed by a general falling off in the use of 
the subjunctive, optative, and imperative moods, These changes 
characterize the whole aorist system, thongh they are most marked 
in the -s and reduplicated aorists. On the other hand, the aorists 
indicative shew a considerable increase in period B (see below 
§ 404) and fairly maintain their ground even in C. The use of 
the “improper subjunctive” with md is three times as frequent 
in C as in B, and has even by the time of the AV. revived mid- 
dle forms that were eb, or dead, with the single exception of 
those of the reduplicated aorist. It is specially common with 
the -a, -sa, -is, and -sis aorists, with which its frequency entirely 
TN the otherwise general disappearance of the middle 

orms, 

§ 402. Almost half the aorist forms belong to the root-aorist : 
but this loses ground more rapidly than most of the other aorists : 
of. the root-presents, above § 377. Its most marked features are 
the great frequency of the imperative in A, the absence of active 

- participles, and of unaugmented middle forms of the indicative.’ 





1 See Table, § 408, 
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403. The-saoristis marked by the comparative rarity of 
active indicative forms: in A its most common forms are the 
thematic subjunctive and the augmented middle indicative. Like 
the root-aorist it has few active participles or unaugmented mid- 
dle indicative forms. General analogies favour ranking the 
“double-stems” in -ase and -asdna as 1. sing. subj. middie and 
participle of the s aorist respectively, and they are so reckoned 
in the table: they account almost entirely for the occurrences 
under these headings, The s aorist as a whole loses ground as 
quickly as the root-aorist." 

§ 404, The aorists in -@ «sa are variations of the root-aorist 
and ¢ aorist respectively. They correspond to the a verb-classes, 
and are tenacious of life in comparison with the other aorists. 
Indeed the number of occurrences in C is about equal to that in 
A: but about three-fourths in C are instances of the augmented 
indicative active or of mâ with “improper subjunctive,” whilst 
in A there is far more variety. The -sa aorists are only few.’ 

$405. The -ís, -sis aorists have a history much resembling 
that of those in -a, -sa: and they are actually more common 
later. They have no optative forms, but thematic subjunctives 
are comparatively numerous. The -sig aorists are only occa- 
sionally used.’ 

406. We find the reduplicated aorist in the earliest period 
lacking almost completely not only all the middle forms, but also 
the subjunctive, optative, imperative, and participial forms of the 
active. Yet this defective or mutilated tense suffers no further 
loss in the Vedic = but rather gains ground." 

§ 407. From this survey alone the approaching disappearance 
of the whole system could hardly be foretold. But its two most 
important branches, the root and s aorist, Zeer as decaying, 
and the general loss of flexional variety and elasticity within the 
separate aorist gronps was poorly compensated by the temporary 
expansion of the less important of them, and the temporary 
favour of a special idiom. But the loss of the augmented indica- 
tive forms, be 9 takes place in the period of the Brihmanas, 
seriously diminished the flexibility and expressiveness of the verb- 
system. 

407a. The forms of the aorist imperative active are not 
included in the groups tabulated in the Introduction, as their 
ge frequency in ‘A is to some extent due to the character of 

e hymns. 


1 See Table, § 408, 
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8 409. Imperfect Tense, The aorist is in the indicative mood 
ee to the imperfect and pluperfect tenses: the latter has a 
istory similar to that of the aorists, and indeed can often not be 
distinguished from them. It is also parallel with the perfect, so 
far as that tense is used in a historic sense: but this distinction 
has not yet been investigated. 

In later Sanskrit the pluperfects and aorists disappear: and it 
is shewn by the table’ that the process was at work during the 
whole Vedic period. For although the absolute number of aorist 
indicative od pluperfect forms is greater in B than in A, yet, 
relatively to both, the imperfect has gained much ground, haying 
in A only 40 per cent. of the occurrences, but in B, 54 and in B, 
63 per cent. ; after which period the proportion does not greatly 
change till the time of the Brihmanas, 

8 410. Subsidiary Perfect Tenses. It is not easy to distinguish 
the subsidiary tenses of the perfect from other tense-forms which 
shew a reduplicated stem: and as the standpoint adopted by 
Whitney in his Roots, Verb-forms, etc., differs very considerably 
from the statements in his Grammar, and includes a much larger 
number of forms within the perfect group, it will be convenient 
to collect the forms recognized in his later work as a starting- 

joint. 

The list of words that follows is extracted from it, and the fol- 
lowing signs are used to denote the tenses: P pluperfect, U 
unaugmented indicative, I improper subjunctive, S subjunctive, 
O optative, R imperative: the corresponding lower-case letters 
denote the middle voice. Forms in which a thematic a (other 
than a of the subjunctive) or 7 occurs are marked “ with a” and 
“with 7” respectively. 


afij ‘anoint’: O anajyät. 
ay ‘attain’: s andgämahai O änagyäm. 
iy ‘move’: P alyeh. 
kan, ka enjoy ’ U edwin (2s.) 5, (88.) 4, S câlvinuh 8, -at 8, -ma, -anta 
o myät, R cäkandhi 2. 

kr ‘make’: p deakriran U cakaram O cakriyäh. 

with a: P acakrat. 
ip ‘lament’: with a u cakrpdnta. 
kip ‘be adapted’: S cäklpat (AV. 1). 
krand ‘cry out’: S cakradal 

with a; U cakradal;, -at 4, 
kram ‘stride’: s cikramanta. 
ies beken a: u pte 

m *endure’: oc mi ; 
gam ‘go’: P djagan (2s) 3, 8s 6, ta, djagantana : lagmiran 
o Phr -ät 7 (and AV, 3), -dtam, -uh 2, Pa 

ga ‘go’: © sagayat. ES a 
gur * greet’: S jugura juny, \ 
grabh ‘seize’: 4 ajagrabham (AV. 8) O jagrbhyat 2. 

with £; P djagrabhit. 
gras ‘devour’: o jagrasita. 
ghas ‘eat’: O jaksiyât. 





18 418, 
Ma Whitney, Gr. 818, gives also the form jugürthäk, which I do not find, 
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cales ‘see’: P acu mh. 
cit ‘perceive’: P ciciket I ciketam S cikitah, ciketasi, -at 7, -ati 8, -athah, 
R cikiddhi 9, 


with a: P acikitat. 
chad ‘seem’: O Reged ae 
jan ‚give birth ’: tnat Br. 
Jug ‘enjoy’: 8 ivo, 4, -asi, -at 7, -ati 2, -athal, -atha, -an, jujugan : 
s dijopate’ R ‚B Jijustana 2. 
wil wjosctam. 
ji ‘be awift’: S jijnvat. 
aan, stretch’: S tufrinal: 2, -at, ~dina 2,-an4: statinanta: O tatanyuk. 
tap ‘heat’: s tatipate, 
tu ‘be wrongs U titoh, titot 2. 
tug * urge’ tutujgät. 
: O tuturyat 4, -dma. 
tis “etir’: with a: p dtitvisanta. 
aa bh “harm”: « dadabhanta. 
aas make offering’: S dridägali, -at 5, -ati 2. 
ae ‘shine’; 8 didúyah, -asi, -at 8 AV. 1, -atí: also Br. 
dyh ‘make firm’: with a, p idadrhanta, 
an ‘run’: © dadhan alt. 
with a: U dadluinat. 
dha ‘put’: R dadhiywi Tand AV. 1, dadhidhvam 8, dadhidhvé 4. 
dht ‘shake’: £ didhot 2: o dudhuvita. 
dhys ‘dare’: 3 dadluirgat, -ati 5 s dddhysate (AV. 1), -anta (AV, 1). 
with i: I (with ma) dadharsit 2. 
nam ‘bend’: S nandimah. 
with a: ee 
at ‘fly’: oP t AV, 1, 
aa drink’: & ani 
on ‘thrive’: 
‘cleanse’: Simp pot ho MS.). 
pr ‘fill’: © pupiryd. 
papreyam m (and AV. 1), -dit 
with a: 8 papryedsi. 
‘please’: 8 pi alt, -at 2, R piprihí 2. 
with a: r piprdyasva. 
budh ‘know’: S bitbodhah, -ati. 
Phe bend’: with 7: P cbubi 
‘ a ° babliiiydl, „At 2 R bhatu. 
3B hartana S jabluirat 2. 
a red be ierse S mâmdhak : s mâmahanta. 
with a; r mâmahasva, -antäm 2, 
mad ‘be exhilarated’: P amamanduh 8 mamandat, 
muc ‘release’: P amumuktam 8: Smumucah, mumocat, -ati 2: R 
mumugdhi 5 (and AV. 1), mumoktu 2 (and AV. 2), mumuktam 
2 (and AV. 8). 
with a: R mumécatam, -ta, 
mr ‘crush’: 8 mumurat ? 
mij * wipe’: eo mâmrjita. 
‘be gracious’: O mamrdyuh. 
‘join’: s yuydjate je 3. 
ran‘ ake: pleasure’: P tele (also Br.): I rärdn: 8 rärdnah, -at 2: 
R rärandhí 8, rärantu, 
ric ‘leave’: oe im, -ät. 
with i; P arirecit 3. 
ruc ‘shine’: > rurucanta O rurueyäh. 
San ‘ballon that hg name vai ta 2, 
ig low’: with a u vävagan: 
with i: p avavagitam. 


' Perhaps a participle. 
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Paes cet vividat, 
‘enter’: O vivigyäk. 
with i, P ivtrecih. 

vis ‘be active’: with i, P dvivesih 3. 
vrj ‘twist’: O vaorjyúh, R vaorktam. 
vrdh ‘grow’: s vävrdhâte, o váordhithâh. p 

with a: u vävrdhenta 3, i vavpdhinta, S väordhâti, x väordluisva 

4 (and Nee vâvrdluit and vivrdhéte AV.). 

vrs ‘rain’: with a, r vävrsasva. 
gam ‘labour’: s caqúmate. 
cds ‘order’: I capil, R gagddhi 2, 
gue ‘gleam’: o gucucita 3, R gugngdhi. 
en ‘swell’: 8 cicuvat 3, -<évdima: O giiguyama. 
gru ‘hear’: p dgugravi: S cugravat : O gugritydh, -Atan 2, 
sad ‘sit’: O sasadyat AV. 1. 
sah ‘ prevail’: 8 sdsithah, -at 8: O sûsahyät 2, -tma 4: prec. sdsahigthah. 
sf, si ‘bind’: I (with ma gisct ? 
aad * pat in es 8 stisiidah at, aati oo ; sugtiddta AV. 1. 
srj ‘send forth’: p dsasrgram 2: O sasrjyät. 
stabh ‘prop’: with a: U tastdmbhat. 
sprdh ‘ contend’: with -a : dpasprdhetham. 
spre Pe pono s pen B. x. 

‘sleep’: u sus; 
svar ‘sounds U sasvdr. 
han ‘smite’: 8 Jaghdnat. 
his ‘injure’: with 5, I (with mé), jihiïsth AV. 1. 


Other forms, assigned to the perfect group in the Grammar, 
are now assigned otherwise: e. g. dpiprata, vivyacanta to pres- 
ent stems, as also vavrtsva, etc.: dsasvajat, ririsista to the redu- 

licated aorist. Forms that should perhaps have been added are 
rom pat ‘fly,’ apaptat, paptat, etc. (RV. and AV.), and dnat from 
ag ‘attain.’ 

It is clear that a stem vavrdha- was formed in RV., and the 
occurrences that may be attributed to it most easily are accord- 
ingly omitted in the tabulation. Similarly the forms mumécatam, 
mumécata suggested a transition stem mumoca-, and are omitted: 
as are also the forms attributed to the perfect of dha, which have 
been already discussed, § 334. The forms attributed to the per- 
fects of manh, and vag, although doubtful, are included, 

411, The table of subsidiary perfect forms shews that the 
su tape optative, and imperative moods are fairly established 
in the active voice: but the subjunctive becomes much less com- 
mon in period C, In the middle all these moods are rare, and 
occurrences are hardly found after period B. 

The group of forms consisting of the pluperfect tense and its 
allied “improper subjunctive” is remarkably small, especially if 
we compare it with the corresponding aorist group. It also 
includes no less than three formations, and is equally divided 
between them, namely, those of which the forms aciket, acikitat, 
and arirecit are typical. It seems still doubtful whether we have 
here the last remains of a decadent tense, or merely a collection 
of chance forms: and it is in favour of the latter hypothesis that 
the number of forms in C is not much less in the earlier 
periods respectively. ee 
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§ 412. Past tenses of the indicative. 
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§ 413. Subsidiary perfect forms. 
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IV. Secondary conjugation. 


§ 414. Intensives. In the ‘earlier language’ there are, accord- 
ing to Whitney (Roots, etc.), 105 intensive stems not used later : 
21 are common to all periods, and 41 appear only later. Whitney 
further states (Grammar, $1001) that “intensives in the later 
language are extremely rare.” 

‘hat the intensive formation was of importance earlier may be 
inferred from the occurrence of intensive adjectives (yariyidh, 
vdnivan) and gerunds (carkftya, vituntastyya, murmrjénya) : 
these are not sufficiently numerous to be discussed here. The 
AV. has úvicücala, sanisyadd, sanisrasd, all with thematic «. 

§ 415. Of the three intensive types (dâdar, dardur, duridar) 
all are in use in RV, but the third shews some decline in period 
©. The intensives as a whole are more common in B than in 
either A or C: and this is especially the case with the middle par- * 
ticiples, The subjunctive mood is fairly common, the optative 
hardly found.’ 

§ 416. In spite of the general decrease in period C, there is an 
increase in those present forms which employ optionally thematic 
1: viz. the singular of the indicative’ and imperative, and the sec- 
ond and third persons singular of the imperfect : whilst the middle 
forms with -ya suffix die out. This increase is common to all the 
-i forms, except those of the per as is shewn in the table 
in §419, In period A more than half the -7 forms belong to the 
two verbs jéhavimi, brávimi: and this formation may be com- 
pared with the feminine adjectives in -vi from -u stems. Though 
never of importance, it served a useful purpose in providing an 
imperfect for as ‘be’, which is however rarely found before the 
period C. It may however have existed sooner, for only the third 
pl. dsan is used at all freely in RV., and the few occurrences of 
the earlier form &A are also in late hymns of the RV, Whilst 
therefore thematic i is to be recognized as a growing formation, 
it may well have existed in the earliest Radha side by side with 
the elements -í, -cha, and the element -ya as used with intensives, 

§ 417. The forms containing thematic -i are: brdvimi 6 AV. 
7, -isi 1 AV. 1, -iti 2, -itu 4 AV. 2, -Uana2: dbravih AV. 1, 
-it 14 AV. 12, -ita, -tana 3: dsih, dsit 45 AV. 26: dnit 2, amisi, 
taviti, avamit: jéhavimi 11 AV. 12, -iti 6 AV. 1, -itu AV. 1, 
djohavit 5 : câkagimi 2, -iti1 AV. 1: carcarti AV. 1; darda- 
rimi, Wi: dodhaviti: ndmnamiti: nénaviti: tartariti, -ithah : 
päpatiti: járbhuriti: bobhaviti: yarhyamiti : sede rûra- 
jit AV. 1: rärapiti: réraviti 5, droravit 3: Wilapiti AV. 1: 
dvdvacit: vävaditi 1 AV. 1, -ttu AV. 1: sosaviti: jafighanthi 
AV. 1, taristanihi AV. 1: dsina 7 AV. 9: páritok, suhdvitu-, 
stáritave AV. 2, hávitave: in all, RV. 143, AV. 82: besides the 
pluperfect forms enumerated above, § 410, viz. RV. 10. 





1 See Table, § 418. * Once also 2 du. tartarithah. 
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$ 418. Table of the intensives. 
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§ 420. Desideratives. Whitney notes 48 desideratives as used 
in the earlier language, to which Zsa- should probably be added : 
and 44 as used in all periods, Of these 93 stems RV. nses only 
42, of which only 16 are used in AV., besides 11 others used 
there for the first time, There are therefore about 40 new stems 
in the later books of the ‘earlier language’, besides 30 first used 
in the later language. That the formation is old is shewn by its 
appearing also in adjectives, as deuguksdéni: but it is clear that its 
application to new stems was in vigorous progress in later times. 

ban. In RV. we find about six desideratives established, 
viz. iyaksa-, tsa-, mimiksa-, vivisa-, viksa-, sigäsa-. In several of 
these a desiderative meaning is hardly perceptible. Almost all 
the examples we have of the subjunctive, optative, and imper- 
ative moods, and of the middle voice are from the verbs B 
named : almost all other forms are of the present and imperfect 
(and with the latter the ses peer imperfect and improper 
subjunctive) and of the participles of the active voice. Perfects 
are formed only from mimiksga- and isa-. The desiderative 
adjectives in -su are few but increasing in number.’ 


! Seo Table, § 428. 
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It appears therefore that a distinct desiderative meaning was 
first employed only in certain prominent parts of the verb-sys- 
tem: and that as this use became more fully recognized, most of 
the earlier verbs of similar form, in which a desiderative meaning 
was at most slight, perished : isa (the only verb of this class 
which remained to classical times) was no doubt preserved by the 
disguised form of its reduplication, which enabled it to pass mus- 
ter as a distinct formation. The decay of sigés, in which the 
secondary meaning is pronounced, seems less explicable. 

$ 422, Fature. The future in -sy«, -isy@ appears to be cog- 
nate to the desideratives both in form and meaning. As is the 
case with the intensives and desideratives, a large proportion of 
the forms are participles. It is an increasing formation, but even 
in the AV. is still rare, That it was originally a secondary forma- 
tion appears from its possessing in RV. an augmented tense, e.g. 
ábharisyat, and a subjunctive, eg, karisydh. As a tense, the 
future does not exist’ before period C. 

8 493. The Causative peel pir or tenth verb-class is fully 
established in all parts of the RV. Middle and subjunctive 
forms are fairly frequent: but the perfect is wanting, and the 
optative and the middle participle are very rare. The only opta- 
tives noticed are citdyema (-ä) ii, 2. 10, iv. 36. 9, dhdrayeh iv, 4, 
8, marjayema iv, 4. 8, mänayet AV., vecayet AV., sprhayet i, 41, 
9: and the only middle participles kamdyaméana (AV.) mahd- 
yamana, yitéyamdna, vardhdyamana, each occurring once, 
Several verbs use the middle indicative forms side by side with 
the active participles. There is a passive genre in -ita, 

8424, This class is closely connected with the -a and -ya 
classes of verbs, and with the denominatives. That the suflix 
-aya had not originally any causative meaning may be inferred 
from its frequent occurrence with middle endings, and from its 
meaning often coinciding with that of the simple verb, The 
large increase in occurrences found in A and B seems due to 
causatives proper, but it is not always easy to distinguish these 
from the verbs which have causative form only. The following 
list is merely tentative : 

Verbs in -dya without distinctive causative meaning: ämáya, 
pon dr isdya, wdya, kämáya, küdáya, krpdya, gardhdya, 

bháya, ghardya (AV), ghosdya, coddya, chaddya, chiddya, 
chan ij veerd tarisáya, täráya (AV), turdya, dansdya, 
damáya, dambháya, dhandya, dhäráya, dhavdya, patdya, pan- 
éya, piddya (AV), pardya (AV.), barhdya, maddya, madáya 

V.), manddya, marjdya, mrddya, maredya, yatdya, yamdya, 
yaváya, yäváya, yopáya, ranhdya, risdya, rucdya, rejdya, vär- 
dya, vajdya, varjdya AY.) vardháya, gatdya (AV.), gamdya 
(AV.), gundhdya, gobhdya (AV.), pnathdya, pratháya, saddy 
sirdya, standya, spagdya, sprhdya, sphirjdya, syanddya, sva 
dya, svandya, svardya (AV), hardya.* 


1E.g. a t, sanisya, -dt, here considered after Whitney as futures, 
are treated by Grassmann as desideratives. 
? See Table, § 428 
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425. Causatives with the element p are found in the present 
aorist : the formation’ oe to period C. 

§ 426, Denominatives. These forms shew a marked diminution 
in period C, which however does not affect those verbs in which 
y is preceded by a long vowel (@7 2). The tendency to lengthen 
the thematic vowel is parallel to that observed in the subjunctive. 
The participles are in proportion very common in A and B, but 
fall off' considerably in C. 

In the table of denominatives are included the stems gopayd-, 
patya-, and haryd- ‘shine yellow’, and the form bhisdkei. 

§ 427. Closely connected with the denominative verbs are a 
group of adjectives in -yú, and of substantives in -yé. These too 
are less frequent’ in period C, 


§ 428. Table of Desideratives, Futures, Causatives, and De- 
nominatives. 





































































fi | | 
is | Almen cr |AV OC 
421 \Desideratives : IPSE { 
| Stem iyakga v. B, i 4 or (eee | (ep | 
| fa vn. UL 18) 7 ná 
| mimikya. v. 8) 8 ll 0 
| “  vivisa v. | 82) 9 1) 1 8 
Hi “* gikga v. + | 24) 13) 4| 10) 21 
| © gisden Vv. B, | zo, 6 8 6 
| Other stems … Bij 11 15) 44 66 
AM forint naive (i191! 58 18 22) 61/101 
Active voice : TT pr | 
pres. ind., etc., of verbs named, 60) 22 6 el 21 
de ae other verbs.| 25) 9 5 18 81) 49 
subjunctive, “ of verbs named) 81) 15, --| 6) 9 
“ other verbs.|| 1) --| 8 6 
Middle voice: verbs named 2) 5 
U other verbs. 12 
421 \Adjectives in su Ee 8 7, 618) 1 1 12) 14 
422 Futures: finite in -sya... 
7 “ inva... 
| “participles fn -sya - 


Pan ira. 


Pee EN 








' See Table, $ 428. 
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428 [Causatives in ~<dya.. = [177)|127 193/310 | 89! 66) $51 456 456 










424 (Other verbs“ nmmr eenen 210/101 171.272 48) 86, 208-200 
425 [Cousaivesw with z, Erman eto.) 3 4! 9! 18) 7, 4! 40 51 
ao i.) hij i 6 8 








All causative form: 

4 ane , | 61 24 39.68) 9 6 np 
tems in -¢ iyet, u: ü i 

| “ Bae see aoe “Ue ag. A1 65100 18 9, 59 80 

58.28 87 65) 9) 4 21 34 

76 84 49 83) 8 4 25. 87 


273 her 190817 44) 23 117 184 


180) 44, 00184! 24 ih 71110 










All forms 





‘Finite forms . 











\Participles … 148 88 100188 20: 8, 46) 74 
ah oreo daa je 1187 56. 72198) 11) 8 46) 60 
ubstantives in 80/15. 19) 84) 2) 1 19 15 





§ 429. Table shewing the general history of the verb, 














le) 
893 [Present subjunctive (a forms) (ac- 
tive and middle)................. 






894 [Present optative jane and middle) 176} 289) 828 
871, 872 sive (except the aorist)... 888576 
411 pooda of the perfect ...... r sees 














862, 868 |Absolutive 
All forms tabulated - 








826) 1508 
lans 7167 
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CHAPTER VI. NUMERALS, PRONOUNS, ADVERBS, AND 
PARTICLES. $8 430-459, 


8 430. These parts of speech, although they belong to vocabu- 
lary, have affinity to the flexional part of the language, for their 
use is of a formal character, and largely independent of the sub- 
ject-matter of any particular book, It seems therefore right to 
treat of them, as is usual, as a part of Grammar. 


A. Numerals and Pronouns. 


§ 431. The only numeral that calls for attention is éka, for 
which see § 206. 

§ 432, e have already noticed (§ 277) the great increase in 
the use of the pronoun of the first person singular in the later 
Vedic periods: and have attributed it to the increasingly personal 
character of the hymns, and to the introduction of dramatic 
episodes, But even in the AV. the pronoun of the second person 
is more common.’ 

$ 433, Of the demonstrative pronouns, sydé tyd is early : elád 
is late in most of its forms. For the nom. sing. esú, esdh see 
above § 281: the nom. acc. dual m. et, n. elé, nom. acc. pl. m. eté, 
etdn, neut. etd, eni, may also have been established early: the 
remaining masc. and neuter forms and the whole of the feminine, 
Mf ma to be late. Late are also ena and adús'* twa ‘any’ 
belongs to B. 

§ 434, Sdrva, with the meaning ‘all’ is late, and may be 
included here : as also dali ‘much’ with its compounds. 

$ 435, The derived forms katará, katamá are late : still more 
so yatard, yatamd, and itara: anyatará does not occur. 

8 436, mparatives and superlatives of prepositions are mark- 
edly more common in the later periods: úpara and upamd alone 
seem proper to the earlier time: dntara dntama may be added, if 
the derivative antáriksa, which is more common late, is put out 
of account: vitardm belongs to B, and O,. 





' See Table, § 487. * But see above § 284. 
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§ 437. Table of pronouns, 




















































482 (ahem singular! - 202 | 70197) 273,)115) 84) 769) 968 
tum we Nn 550.670 Heert 190/152 1151/1493 
483 | sydd, tyd ssl 44) sai} 4 3 Fe 
etid: nom. acc, m. n, dual and}, | mel 
plural ......-..-----.-]) 38) 18) 18 13) 3 
acc, mase, etrim.......- | 17) 6 87) 43 
n. a, neut. etid (includ- ] | 
ing adverb) ......---.|! 6, 67) 78 
other forms masc, ani | 
18) 17 
60) 78 
202) 287 
Hi 187) 160 
484 NEE | “i 472 
| 4 85) Ad 
485 5 17] 2 
| 0 20; 23 
| 4 12) 16 
486 ra, 28, 5) 11 
ra, adhanut … 4 5i 71 
dntara, úntama -.. 19 3 8 
antdrikga … 28, 180) 152 
Cs , apamd 8 80) 35 
dvara, avamd … 10, 18) 32 
úttara, uttamd. 27) 96) 128 
i 50 75 
Of sf Of Bf 8 
10) 18 
82] 124 
se IP 2 
ahh d 


B. Case-forms used as adverbs. 


§ 438. There is no definite line to be drawn between idiomatic 
uses of case-forms, and adverbs, In order to avoid questions of 
criticism, those words will be here treated as adverbs which are 
so recorded in the respective indices verborum*. 

8 439. Acousatives as adverbs. Several adverbs retain the pro- 
nominal ending -d: of these kád is peculiar to RV.: of its cor- 
relatives, kám is stable, kam perhaps declining: id, kuvid, cid, 
smád are all declining?: but svid is increasing in importance, as 
are céd and néd. 

Many adverbs resemble the accusative neuter in -ah -ih -uh-: 
with them may be grouped those in -ar,-ur. Of these avdh, mithah, 
gvdh, mthur, sasvár shew no important change: adáh, adháh, 





1 Ahdm is not included in the tabulated groups in the Introduction, 
for the reasons given in § 432. . 

? To thisa few exceptions are made: e, g. dürdm, düré, dürût are 
treated as adverbs. 

§ The expanded form sunvid is rather later than smid. 
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paráh and púnar are more common late: @vih is proper to B, 
and bahih first oceurs in AV, 

There are several adverbs in -am: tiyam ‘ quickly’ is early, as 
is also n@ndm ‘now,’ which goes almost entirely ont of use in 
AV, but reappears as an asseverative particle in the Brähmanas: 
dirdm ‘to a distance’ säydin ‘at evening’ are late. Others are 
of less importance. i 

emd and the rare dyugék are early: so too #dhak : pfthak 
is late, 

Whether forms in -im belong here is more than doubtful. 
dkm, nikim, mikim are found occasionally in A and B: va and 
sim are both’ most common in B: t&srim occurs only once (in C,). 
For words in -nim see below § 450." 

8 440, Instrumentals as adverbs. Amongst forms in -@ we have 
the old words tmdnd, sded, as well as gúhâ, which remains in use. 
In dvitd, bähútä we seem to have the beginnings of a new forma- 
tion in -t@: these words, however, die out. Of many words 
referring to time and place purd occurs evenly in all periods, the 
rest shew more or less growth. From the adjectives of direction 
we find weed, niet, paged, pracd- chiefly in B: uccaih, nicaih, 
pardcai). almost exclusively in C: with the latter group may be 
classified the isolated forms gdnaih (viii. 45, 11 ; 80, 3) ganakaih 
(viii, 80, 3 dis). Further we have a group of words denoting 
sounds, of which Kikird is the most distinctive and svdhû (if it is 
rightly grouped with the others) the most frequent: these belong 
to period C. 

Many of the forms included above (§ 146) amongst ‘homopho- 
nous instrumentals’ may equally well be considered as adverbs, 

The forms end, ayd may be considered as transition forms to 
the fuller instrumental endings: they have been discussed above, 
§ 284. Adverbs in -ena are not found in the Vedic period: there 
are a few in -ayd,* which die out. Nor do the parallel feminine 
forms in -iyd, -yd, -uya attain importance at any time.’ 

List of words: (i.) in@-: (a) adverbs of manner: gúhâà 53 
AV, 13,tmdnd 60 AV. 1, vind AV.1(?), sded 86 ; dvitd 29, bahita 
(?)2: (b) of place amd 13 (including compounds) AV. 15, antará 
8 (including compounds) AV, 20, apäkd, pdrd 68 AV. 107: (ce) of 
time and 5, sdnd 4 (including compound) AV. 2, div 25 AV. 15, 
nânä 17 AV. 5, purd (with bar unds, but not including 
puräná, etc.) 69 AV. 30; voed 15 AV. 1, niet 7 AV. 1, paged 8 
AV. 3, prded-4; (d) of sounds kikird 2, ciged 1, magmas AV. 1, 
sváhä andcompounds 23 AV. 75. (ii.) in-aih: ueeath 1 AV. 5, 
nicaih AV. 7, pardeaih 6 AV. 5, prdcaih, gdénaih 2, ganakath. 
(iii) in -ayä; adatrayd, dsayd 2, rtayd, káyä 3, kuhayd, nak- 
tayd, svapnayd AV. 1. (iv.) in -iyd, -ya: urviyd 23 AV. 2, 
tmányä 2, vigvyd. (v.) in-uyä: see Lanman, p. 408,and §181 sup. 





' Once sdnugdk. 

1 The uses of these words as pronouns (acc. to Grassmann) are 
included in the Table. 

* See Table, § 444, 

+ Some of these may be homophonous instrumentals from stems in -ayä. 
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441, Ablatives as adverbs. These are found only with the 
endings -dt, tit, the latter being added to stems ending in -c, to 
adverbs in -s, or to ablative forms in -äf, The analysis of paged- 
tat is uncertain. The adverbs in -@t, -stdt, -ktat from adjectives 
si, nifying direction, are more common late. 

ist of words: (i) in -dt (of direction); adharút 7 AV. 10, 
apakit, uttardt 2 AV. 12, pagedt 17 AV. 22. (ú.) others of place 
in «ût: amdt 2, ärdt 16 AV. 10, dsdt 2, dordt 18 AV. 4, sandt 21, 
(iii,) in -stäït (of direction): adhiistdt, andstat 3, updristit 1 AV. 
2, pardstit 6 AV. 10, purástät 30 AV, 23. (iv.) in -Atat (of 
direction) : dpahtat, “daktat 4, práktät. (v.) pagedtat 4, (vi) 
in -ättat: adharditit, Grdttat 3, utturdttät 2, pardkdtat. (vii) 
from pronouns : dt 113 AV. 18, tt 2, ydt + AV. 1.’ 

442, Sadyúh, perhaps a genitive form, is more common’ in 
A and B: but also classical. 

§ 443. Locatives as adverbs are not easily to be distinguished 
from the corresponding case-forms: dré and daré on the one 
hand, r/é on the other, will illustrate this formation. As loc, pl. 
maksû may perhaps be reckoned; it is a very early word from 
which an u stem has been formed :' see above, § 207. 

_ $444. Table of case-forms used as adverbs. 














Rater [A Sal se Ca Ay c 
ee el VD ME JS | AEN CEE, 
i 




























Accusatives as adverbs : Eh { i | 
480 IL U EME ot one cae inenen | 5 4 Sl | 2 
kim. ‘en 4) 9 18 81 18) 22 
kam... 82 6 8} 1) 2) 1,4 
dln 338) '80/207.296) 90/25, 76/191 
kuvid | 13}, 7 19; 19] 1). 1 2 
Od .nnncescocces ven, 286) /88'184.222)'35/18) 18) 66 
a gei interrogatives) ..|! 48/12) 11) 28) 3) 8) 8) 9 
d and compounds | 1 1 
sumdd ie | 1 2 
zien 84 
céd, néd 18 
(ii) in -8, -7: add}, | 17 
adhdl(withadhaspada) i 
MMT 
18 
14) 14 
2 
21 
1 





liv.) without suffix: 


et 
(v.) in im: kim, etc. Ee vh 
im 














1 See Table, § 444, 


| 
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Refer | Alle, n. | plc, «| Av © 
tog | | mae 
440 Instrumentals as adverbs i | ott | 
in -d: rey | Sa Oral 13) Ee 
nin | HA. 1 
| tt, a |e el ee 
ami, antarti, apäâkû .. 3} 6 9 4 42 
| piri... clase. Tr) thiol 18 98) 618) 107/126 
| and, sind i} 2) 2] 8 51 A! 4 
ie aad Hey as 
nand 1 5 , | 
uced, nied, paged, pracd-.| 6 | 5] 15 20) 4 8, 5) 12 
uecaih, ete... ali sl 4] 4/1) 10 22 
had te. HI 3 bi ij 51 76 7 
words in -ayd . H | 8]..j..; 1 
urviyd, tndnyd, am | ee 14, 21) 2 ij 3 5 
hens | + zat kee st bes want semcent wa 
441 |_Ablatives as adverb: | \ | | 
adharat, ete... 10| 2) 3 5) 4 8) 44) 5e 
amit, etc. … |) 29/11 14) 25/11) 1, 14 26 
adhidstat, ete. . 8| 2) 17, 19) 7 6! 85) 48 
dpäktat, etc. 1 | 
pacchtat ........ 1 
adhardattat, ete. . 4 
At, tat, wf: 40 
442 | Genitive asadvorb: sadycth' | 88 
448 | Locatives as adverbs : ar, daré..| 








©. Adverbs with suffixes other than those of the cases. 


§ 445. This is the most important class of adverbs. The 
words will be discussed in the order adopted in Whitney’s 
Grammar, 

§ 446. The ending -tah is added (i.) to pronouns, and to nouns 
and adjectives so as to indicate generally direction; (ii.) to the 
names of parts of the body; (iii.) to other nouns. The first class 
is the most important: h, ántitah and vigudtah alone are 
early, all other words are more common late. The second class 
is found in period C : the third is everywhere rare, 

List of words: (i.) agratéh 1 AV. 2, dtah 56 AV. 6, antatáh 
AV. 1, ántitah 6, anydtah 1 AV. 2, apdktdh AV. 1, amitah 3 
AV. 9, abhitah 25 AV. 9, avdrdtah, itáh 28 AV. 71, uttaratdh 
AV. 2, udaktdh AV. 2, ubhaydtah 2, kútah 11 AV. 14, carama- 
tah AV. 1, tdtah 22 AV. 46, daksinatdh 7 AV. 7, daratdh AV. 
1, parftah AV. 1, präktáh AV. 1, madhyatdh 3 AV. 11, ydtah 


1 Sadydh, being in use in classical Sanskrit, is not included in the 
groups of the Introduction. 
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24 AV. 15, vicvdtah 68 AV. 22, samänútalt, sarviitah 2 AV. 14, 
savyatdh: in all, RV. 262, AV. 238. (ii) @syatúh AV. 2, kar- 
natdh AV. 1, pattúh, pattatáh AV. 1, patsutúh, mukhatdh 1 AV. 
1, girsatéh 1 AV. 2, hrttdh: in all, RV. 5, AV. 7. Git) abli- 
patáh, itátah, rbhutéh, jyesthatéh AV. 1, bhadratáh AV, 1, mat- 
téh AV. 1, manyutéh AV. 1, maryatdh, samudratéh AV. 1, 
sindhutéh AV. 1: in all, RV. 4, AV. 6. The whole number of 
occurrences is therefore in RV. 271, in AV. 251.’ 

$447. The ending -tra, -trd is established in RV, in dtra, 
yátra. The only other words used with any frequency are tútra, 
and anydtra; all are more common late. On the other hand 
-trd is a decaying ending, and especially so in the word saérd and 
its compounds, 

List of words: (i.) dtra 119 AV, 35, anydtra 3 AV. 13, amú- 
tra AY. 4, ubhaydtra, tétra 23 AV. 49, ydtra 123 AV. 51, vi¢- 
vátra. (ii) aktitrd, asmatrd B, kúträû 8, dakginatré, devatrd 22 
AV. 2, päkatrd 2, purutrd 28 AV. 2, purusatrd 2, bahurd, 
martyatra 5, payutrd 2, satrd (with its compounds) 54 AV, 2.' 

448, Of adverbs in -ha with local meaning iid shews a 
decided increase in C: kúha, vigudha shew little change. Of 
other adverbs in -ha, said shews a great increase. 

449, The only adverb in -thd, -tha is dtha: this is rightly 
described by Grassmann as late : in period C it is usually accom- 
panied by u. Of other adverbs in -thd, itthd, kathd, yatha (unac- 
cented), and v/thd are early: but rtuthd, táthä, and ydthd are 
more common late: the words less often used anydúthû, imdtha, 
ardhvdtha, eváthä, nimdthd, parvdthd, pratnáthä, viovdthé 
hardly occur after B. The formation in -t4@ must therefore be 
regarded as on the whole decadent.’ 

. 450. Adverbs of time in -dú are irregular: idit sdéda belon 

to period A: kadá yadé to all periods: tadá sarvadá are found 
in AV. only, replacing the two early words. Súdam is used in 
all the Vedic periods. 

Forms in -dnim (idânim, tadânim, vigvaddinim) are late, 

Of forms in -rAi kdrhi occurs 5 times in RV., of which three 
are in A: but térhi only in C, and AV., whilst other adverbs are 
later than AV. 

Yédi ‘if’ is more common in C, probably for reasons of idiom." 

§ 451. Of adverbs in -dhâ none are very common; they 
are found in all periods. ddha (adhd) is a decaying form: bat 
more especially so in its use with other particles, which is not 
found after period B. addhá ‘in truth’ is found in all periods.” 

§ 452. Adverbs in -páA are much more common in C than 
earlier.’ 

453. The suffix -vát ‘like’ is not peculiar to Vedic Sanskrit 
(Whitney, Gr. $ 1107): but within the Veda it is most common’ 


in A. 
§ 454. Table of adverbs with suffixes other than those of the 
cases. 





1 See Table, § 454, 


Se en ee ae 
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Biella Bl all Sl 83 98 

Later words: abhita), 10) 16) 4l 9 9:15 
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8 ail ij 914 17 

--| if 6f 9 46, 61 
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8 i 59 

€ 1 81) 50! ai) EE at 99 
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7 19) 36 En 5 “Fe 4] 1 | 16 
110 ee ee ee 
448 Adverbs in ha | onl 
(i) local: thd. 97) 83, 78106 #8, 26200 259 
kitha oli 1 8 4 9 1 8 
4} 2 8) 10) 8 …| 7] 10 
23|| of 14 93) 6 1 7 
U 2 i -.| 21 2 








vi 
(ii.) others: cha... 
samaha. 





“:]| 60)| 38! oo) $l 40] “@ se | 68 
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D. Particles without suffix. 


455. Sú as an independent word is fairly common in period 
A, then rapidly becomes rarer. 

ae Asseverative particles are particularly common in the 
earliest parts of the Rigveda: to the =e words already dis- 
cussed, viz. ddha, itthd, id, dvitd may now he added gha, tú, sma. 
On the other hand ari occurs in all parts, Kila more often late : 
but these latter words are comparatively unimportant. In all 
periods w, Zé are very common.’ 

457. Nú used in comparisons is extremely common in A 
and B,, much rarer in B,: in C it almost disappears. In classical 
Sanskrit it is wanting: in later books it again comes into use **, 
Its correlative iva is common in all periods’: but the words va, 
vai, evd, evdm are all Inte. Z¢i is also much more common in the 
later hymns. 

§ 458. Of words used as prepositions also the most noticeable 
are cha, which is early, and dpi which is more common late. 
The latter in classical Sanskrit is chiefly used as a conjunction, 
though this is seldom the case in RV. or AV. 


$ 459. Table of particles without suffix. 





























: 
men | By | Bj B |! Cy los |ay| Cc 

| == Ee ee EE eee 

455 | att... | a3) 3] 76, U 6 14 44 

456 | atigi.. :|) 15} 7 9} 18! 4 8 8 15 

| gha … 7 16] 29 10) … 818 

i te nl 3} id: af U 9 4 

| sma 11} 21) 32 ol 6 18 26 

| ki ! "| 4 4, 4 3 2 9 

dor | nd tast. 216) aai 537, 33 9 18 60 

va (£ | 3 6 9 11 7 O1 109 

| wel... of 5 7 5 6118 198 

| evd | 84 49 vól} 16) 17, 287, 270 

| edm ll of … 1 68 07 

iti. 7 ii) 18) 9 9 85 108 

= |e EERE: 

(pi, pi | 
* ad 1 384i Hl 3 0 1 





1 See Table, EN 
? Böhtlingk, ch sub voce. Theattemptto connect nd ‘like’ 
with nd ‘not’ is quite contrary to all probabilities: but there seem to 
be traces of an asseverative particle nd drf which is closely con- 
nected with nú ‘like.’ If we com a greedy boy to a pig we do not 
sey ‘tno, he is not (exactly) a pig,” but ‘yes he is a pig.” 
A complete list of occurrences does not seem to be available. 


. 
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CONCLUSION. 


§ 460. In the | ghee pages the attempt has been made to 

ive by the aid of figures a fairly complete picture of the changes 
in Sauskrit phonology and accidence which can be traced in the 
Vedic period, and thus to indicate the lines upon which an histor- 
ical Vedic Grammar may some day be written. It remains to 
consider whether the pietnre thus drawn is consistent with his- 
torical probability, and tends to confirm the theory of literary 
epochs in the Veda upon which it depends: and further what the 
principal features of the picture itself are. 

$461. To the evidence summarized in § 41, which is based 
upon the number of occurrences of the most important ‘early’ 
and ‘late variations,’ it is now desirable to add the further evi- 
dence which may be based upon the number of variations alone, 
and to extend their definition so as to include changes of a much 
more gradual kind, The amount of matter in AB is about double 
that in C; and if a variation occurs 20 times in AB, or 10 times 
in C, and in either case half as often again as the amount of mat- 
ter accounts for, we have so far a reasonable presumption that 
the variation is historically ‘early’ or ‘late.’ For this purpose, 
then, let ‘early variations’ be those which occur at least 20 times 
in AB, being 3 times as often as in C: and ‘late variations’ 
those which occur at least 10 times in C, being three-fourths as 
often as in AB, 

§ 462, This wider definition frees us from the objection urged 
to our former argument, that a late poem may have been decked 
out by the repeated introduction of metrical aud formal archaisms, 
so as to appear at first glance of a much earlier date, For unless 
this artifice approached the standard of high scholarly art, it 
would be at once detected by disregarding the number of occur- 
rences, and ee only if early variations numerous in kind 
are present, and (still more particularly) if late variations are 
absent. ‘This test should accordingly be rage to the main 
presupposition of this article, namely, that the hymns included 
in A are on the whole earlier than those included in B. 

463. It may, however, be urged that we now run an opposite 
risk, and that by our new and more lax definition there will be 
included a number of so-called variations that are based upon a 
few occurrences really attributable to chance: and that therefore 
each ‘variation’ should be examined on its own individual merits, 
and in accordance with established literary canons, Such a scru- 
tiny I believe not to be practicable or desirable for the present 
purpose: first because it is in a very high degree improbable 
that chance will at all materially affect the relative value of the 
respective figures, it being of the disposition of that deity to dis- 
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tribute favours impartially to both sides ; but principally because 
the literary canons appealed to are in the main the prepossessions 
of each individual writer, and are far more likely to mislead than 
to aid. But though in this respect I look upon the detailed 
‘weighing’ of evidence as a mistake, any one who makes the 
experiment will soon convince himself that it will not affect 
appreciably the results, always pres that the whole range of 

evidence is not unduly narrowed. . 
$ 464, In the tables included in this article about 900 distinct 
variations are examined numerically, and it seems unlikely that 
any great number have been neglected. Of these, 257 satisfy 
our present definition of ‘early variations,’ and 233 have the 
same title to be considered late, Each variation may be consid- 
ered to be more prevalent in A or in B if it has in either period 
a greater number of occurrences by one-fourth than in the other. 
By this test the variations are 


~~ distributed as shewn at the side. 
|Barly| Late ‘The ‘early variations’ prevalent 
me in A are twice as many as in B: 
55 but ‘late variations’ are only one- 
146 ~=s fifth asmany. If therefore there 
Il is artifice in the apparently early 
____! 257 | 238 character of A, it extends not 
only to the introduction of some 
scores of archaisms, but also to the careful exclusion of from fifty 
to one hundred neoterisms: although the respective archaisms 
and neoterisms are to a large extent such as could only have been 
recognised by careful study. 

§ 465. But these figures are not given only as evidence, but also 
to shew the proportion between the main current of change and the 
eddies. For it appears that whilst B and C agree as to 252 varia- 
tions, yet A and C agree in as many as 78: whilst in 160 neither 
A nor B is eva ly nearer to C. In other words, of every 
100 changes taking place from B to C, we find 52 only progress- 
ing between A and B, whilst in 16 cases the change is then in 
the opposite direction. This 16 per cent. represents, it would 
seem, the failures of literary development : changes or variations 
which attained at one time to considerable vogue, but were yet 
destined to disappear or be reversed in the succeeding epoch. 
Similarly 52 per cent. represents the proportion of progressive 
change: and the di pin (32 per cent.) the new creations of 
the later period. But many variations, though not destined to 
survive, are in themselves of great beauty and importance, and 
as such are discussed in the body of this article: such are the 
instr. pl. in -ebAih, the unaugmented past tenses, the 1st pers. pl. 
ending in -masi, and the use of the verbal infixes -nä, -ni, nu, 
I fail however to observe any general characteristic which would 
be a reason for ascribing to the hymns of any intermediate period 
a special dialectic or literary character. 


More common in A! 106 32 
Equally common..| 105 
More common in B 46 
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§ 466, I would now return to consider the main stream of 
change, and call attention to one or two of the most important 
currents of which it is composed. The first may be named 
“Syllabic contraction”: it has been generally recognised, and 
has now been shewn to mark more particularly the first period of 
the Rigveda. Its effect is to combine two syllables in one, either 
by contraction of consecutive vowels or by consonantization of 
the elements which may be variously written, (i) iy, uv, ar, an, 
(ii) iy, uv, rr, nn, (iii) iu rn: the consonantal resultants being 
yv rn respectively, 

This process, though general, proceeds more rapidly after a light syl- 
lable, and thus suggests the generalization that a heavy syllable is fol- 
lowed by a syllabic element: and in this way original y v come not 
rarely to be vocalized. By ‘resolution’ of a vowel or semi-vowel we 
understand generally the critical process by which the earlier forms 
are restored to the text: but ‘resolution’ occurs also from time to time 
in a historical sense, from causes such as that just described. 


§ 467. Not less striking isthe process which may be described 
as “ Flexional expansion,” which is due to efforts (which in the 
main I take to be conscious) to introduce distinctness into flex- 
ional elements originally slight in bulk and of multiple connota- 
tion. “Flexional expansion” is at work on a grand scale in 
period B, and even in CO is still a very strong force : its differen- 
tiating value appears strikingly in the development of an original 
-@ final into such various forms as -au, -dni,-ena, -ayd. Instances 
of flexional expansion are found on almost eve: page of this arti- 
cle: but the following suggestions may be reer ed to as being 
en novel than others, and with all reserves as to each particu- 
ar case : 


-é dual to -à, $ 149. -mah 1 pl. to -masi, § S17. 
-aih instr. pl. to nd, 166, -tha, -ta to -thana, -tana, § 818, 

ï fem. dat. to -dyat, § 162, =€, -8e, -te subj. to -ai, -sat, -tai, 
-id instr. 8. to -ind, § 180, 820, 


821, 
ee instr, 6 NE st subj. to ef, Se 
~ nom. v‚ pl. to -ayah, . 8. sing. pf. to -au, « 
-as inst. 8. to asl, le es added: 


-an loc, 8. to -ani, § 249. -a subjunctive, § 892, 
-d, -a pl, an- stems to -dni, § 250. -i thematic, § 416, 
tué loc. to tudyi, ay 274. -p causative, § 425. 
=tät suffix to -tati, § 209. 


§ 468, “Flexional expansion” often comes into conflict with 
syllabic contraction” : it Kd the stronger force, and holds 
its ground by the aid of infixes, such as y rn 8: thus the instr. 8, 
er rms in most cases -ind not -yä. The principle seems to 
run mad in such forms as pagedtdt, parakdttat in period C: and 
the gen, pl. in -@naam seems to be a similar wild growth in pre- 
Vedic times. 

§ 469, The process of class-formation, otherwise described as 
‘transition’ or ‘false analogy,’ has been fully recognised by pre- 
vious writers, and needs to be defined rather than illustrated. In 
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the noun-system it serves in the Vedic period to strengthen dis- 
tinctions of gender, such as those between stems in -«, -i, -u (masc. 
nent), and -d, -i, -vi, -77 (fem.). In the verb-system it developes 
from almost colourless suffixes the -s future, the passives, and all 
varieties of secondary conjugation. 

$ 470. The assimilation of foreign elements appears chiefly in 
the growth of the letter Z, and of the lingual scries generally. 

§ 471. Finally, it may not be altogether superfluous to advert 
to the spread of the instrumental case and the passive voice, and 
the mol emphasis with which the pronoun of the first person 
is reiterated in the latest hymns. 
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p. 2131. 12. In the third column on the left-hand side insert ‘4d’. 
p. 481.10. Add ‘pupiriah v. 6. 9’. 
p. 2491.18. Insert ‘887. 6’. 
1, 16. Omit ‘387. 6’. 
p. 2511, 8 from bottom. In the first column for ‘2’ read ‘8’. 
p. 2601, 18. For ‘447’ read ‘457°, 
p. 2701. 20. After ‘nom.’ insert ‘ voc.’ 
p. 8181. 14 from bottom. In the column headed ‘C’ fur ‘0’ read ‘3’. 
p. 8401.18, For ‘113’ read ‘101°, 












TABLE SHEWING THE PROVISIONAL ASSIGNMENT OF THE RESPECTIVE HYMNS 
OF THE RIGVEDA TO FIVE LITERARY EPOCHS, ACCORDING 
To KZ. xxxiv. (N. F. xtv.) pp. 207-844, 





EXPLANATIONS.--The figures inl} Book iii. B1 Book v. 
die (eft aia err SS CTE Ro 
are those used in Grassmann’s Wir-fogg_: j bd 
terbuch. The figures in brackets td de En 856-60 2-6 Bi 
for viii. 49-92 are those shewn infiogg cust 7 A 
Aufrecht's second edition of his§o43-7 9-18 AR, 8 BL 
Rigveda. The symbols A, etc.,fox0 10 A geod 4 9,10 A 
accompanying the sub-headings,fo51,9 17,18 Boge!5,6 11,12 Bi 
denote the period to which thosefos5.7 oi-og popeey, 8 18,14 A 
hymns are assigned which are notforg 95 ARO, 15 Bi 
mentioned separately. 260 9% Bel Has de EA 
Book i, 201 27 A Bi 374-80 20-26 A 
Ee LATTES 92628 Cllisi 27 Bi 
i, 1-60. A. | 92. 18-18 A 9283, 4 29, 80 Boligo og Be 
1 Ba | 98. 1-8 Baf206 82 Bolles 20 BI 
11 Bil 48 Cif267 33 Claas 30-32 Be 
8 Be 9-12 Bep &  Befaer,s 83,34 B 
2 B: A 
28. 16-18 Baj 1 04-126. DB Pt dn A i390, 1 86, 87 B 
19-24 C1 | 115 Oleg 40-49 A BO82 8 88, 29 A 
24, 6-15 Ct | 122 A R46 4 804 40. 1-4 B1 
28. 1-6 C2| $278, 9 44, 45 BS 5-9 C2 
30 Bil © 127-180, A. 9285  51.1-BA Moos at A 
81-35 Bo | 188. 1-5 Cio ndr Bof806,T 42,48 BL 
87,88) Bel 1 140-roene. Peer orion Af, 118 BE 
50. 10-18 C2 | 149-156 A 17-24 C2399 45 BL 
161-164 O19 288-01 54-57 Bz 400,1 46,7 B? 
i. 61-78, A | — 203 50.00 A Bana, 8 48,40 Bi 
51-84 Bo) i 165-191. A. $904 60 BOM Gog’” 50 A 
50 Be | 168 Big206 62. 4-18 A Bags 51, 1-104 
62 B1 | 170 C2] mmm 11-15 C2 
64 Bl Book iv. A. 40s 52 A 
66, 67 Bi mannen MOT (BB. BE 
71-18 B? 990 8 Bi 408,9 54,55 B? 
300,1 4,5 Boá10,1 56,57 Bi 
i, 14-08, 3087 Bof412-4 58-60 B2 
14, 15 A 307,8 11,12 Bofdi5 61. 1-4A 
16, 77 Bt 309° 18 Ci 5-10 B2 
78 B? 818 17 Bi 11-19 A 
79. 1-8 Bi 314 18 Cif4ie 62 C1 
4-12 A 815 19 B47 63 Bi 
Bl 319 93  Bijd18-2 64-08 A 
84, 1-0 A 820 24 «= BON4238 GO Bi 
10-12 Bi 391 95 _ Bifá4-3 0-74 A 
18-15 A 822-4 26-28 B2B490-81 75-77 Bi 
16-18 B2 398 80 Bids 78. 1-8 A 
19,20 A 829 838 B? 4-0 C2 
85 B2 881 85 _ Bilás8 7 Bi 
86 A 884-6 88-40 Bof4ad-G 80-92 Be 
87 Bi 388 42 __Biás7 88 _ CI 
88 A 846 50. 1-9 BOB488, 9 84,85 BQ 
89 Be 847 51 _ B40, 1 86, 87 A 
90 A 349,50 53,54 BQ 
91. 1-17 B2 858,4 57,68 Ci 
18-28 Cl 
92, 1-4 Bi 
5-12 B2 
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Book vi. A. Book viii. A. Book x. 


Me 1 Biffe21 1. 83, 34 C1 x. 1-9, x, 80-150, 
446-9 5-8 B2Rost 14 Ben 1 B1l915 89 

450 9 Cijo49 20 Bolsog 2 B2/916 90 C2 
456 15, 16-19 B2B051 81. 1-4 Cio 303,4 Bit 91 Ct 
457 16. 46-48 B2 9658 33. 16-19 Ciflga1' 5 B2/918 
458,9 17,18 Bi—659-61 30-41 B? | 

403 22 _ Bijoö? 42,1-3 Bols g’ Be 920, 1 








92 
98 
468 97 Billes7 47. 1-18 Bo oa} 00 Be 
2 ‚le pe 9 
460 98 Ct wiscap 945 Bios oT C3 
471 30 _ Bileo8 48 __Bò 924 B CL 
488 47, 1-25 B29}1024,5 V.7, SBI ——— |925 9 BL 
26-2801 9]1027 V.10 Cal x. 10-19. (926 100 Ba 
29-81 C2fli028 V.11 C1 927 101 C1 


ws 888 10 Ch, 

40 48.22 Giers 56.07) Biker a 11, 19 BoA 10% 8 OB 
389-41 18-16 Cllogg “407 C2 

842-5 16-19 C2loe4 108 Ci 


gpeg DET 
x 0-26, A. lap 114 CB 
849 28 BL 941,29 115,116 Ba 
850 24. 4-6 C2943 117 CI 
„944,5 118,119 B2 


946 120 BL 
x. 27-80. B. 947 121 Ca 





BETE 
858, 4 27,28 C1/948-50 122-124 B2 
Book vii. A. 860 34 C1 961 126 OL 
a S11-6 45-50 Bi952 12 = Be 
877-Q 51-58 (1/958 127 CL 
521,2 5,6 Be 888, 4 57,58 C2,954-6 128-130 C2 
525,6 9,10 B2 885, 6 59,60 C1 957-60 181-134 B2 
520, 3013, 14 B2 887 61 «=A 961-8 185-187 C2 
534 18 B? sss 63 C1M4 198 BS 
542 Bl 807 71 1/965 130.1-8 BI 
549 88 Ci 808 72 Ce 4-6 Cl 
55t 85 B2 901 75 C1'966,7 140,141 B2 
557 4 Be 902 6 B1 988 142 Ci 
560 Cl 1969, 70 143, 144 A. 
562,3 46,47 B? — '971,2 145,146 C2 
565 49 B? x. 81-88, Cl. (978,4 147, 148 A 
566 50 C2 911 8h ce 975 149 Cl 
570 54 B 913 87 C2 976 * 150 B2 
nm 84S “x. TL O2, 
515 597,8 B2 Bede digest 
12 C1 1979 158 B3 
682 66. 10-16 Bl 982 156 = BS 


988 160 BS 
996-8 170-172 B2 
1002 178 = «BS 
|1004 178 CL 
1005, 6 179, 180 B2 
1018-5 187-189 B2 
11017 191. 1B2 


591-8 75-77 Bi 
504-6 78-80 B? 
508, 9 82,3 B? 
605 89's B? 
613-6 97-100 BI 
617,8 101, 102 C1gse4 
619, 20 108, 104 C2 








The Syntae of the Assyrian Preposition ana—By Jour 
Dynxtey Prison, Professor in New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Tur most flexible particles in the Assyrian language are 
undoubtedly the constantly occurring prepositions ana and ina. 
From a single fundamental idea sack has developed a great 
variety of meanings, encroaching in a number of instances both 
on each other’s functions and, especially in the case of ina, on 
those of several other prepositions. The discussion of the syntax 
of ina published in JAOS, xvi. pp. cexviii—cexxvi. should for the 
sake of completeness be supplemented by a similar treatment of 
the various uses of ana, 

The syntax of ana is not so involved as that of ina, because it 
does not depart quite so widely nor extensively from its primary 
meaning. The fundamental idea underlying all its meanings is, 
without doubt, motion towards, ‘unto,’ from which it is possible 
to trace the development of every application of the preposition, 
There are two modifications of the fundamental conception ‘unto’ 
expressed by ana, viz. the local and the temporal use. 

1, The ordinary use of the anu of motion in the local sense is 
found especially with two allied classes of verbs, viz. those of 
going and those of bringing. 

It oceurs commonly with all verbs of going, such as alâku ‘go,’ 
I. R. Agurn. i. 46; a@ ‘go up,’ IIL R. Shalm. ii. 49, and gardbu 
nr I, R. Asurn. i. 74, It is not unusual, however, to find 
verbs of going construed without any preposition, as in ilikd 
rigúti ‘they came to my aid,’ Senn. Taylor, v. 538-4; Asurb, iv. 36, 

Ana is naturally used after verbs conveying rige the 
idea of causing to approach, e. g., bringing, sending, reaching, 
turning, etc. Thus, with abdtu Fring,” . R. Tig. v. 62-3; wi 
vagdpu “fasten unto,’ I, R. Asurn. i. 64; with nasd ; ana Sanitka 
«++. attadi qati ‘unto 8. Llifted up my hands (in prayer),’ Sarg. 
Cyl. 54. Ana with târu in the sense of ‘adding to’ undoubt- 
edly belongs here ; cf. ana migir ASur utirra ‘I added it unto 
the limits of Assyria,’ Sarg. Prunkinschr. 44. Ana also occurs 
frequently in this sense in composition with eli, arku, birit, mux- 
zu, mazru,' and girbu. 

It is hardly necessary to cite examples to show that the syntac- 
tical equivalents of ana in the other Semitic languages, e. ¢., the 
Heb. prep. 9 (ON), the Ethiopic la, and the Arabic J, J! are 
found with exactly this meaning ‘unto’ after verbs of motion. 





1 Maxru also occurs in composition with ina in the sense ‘unto’; cf. 
JAOS, xvi. p. coxx. 


856 J.D. Prince, (1895. 


In Hebrew 5S is used more especially as the preposition of 
motion, while 9 appears generally in a dative sense, although it 
sometimes usurps the functions of DN, as, for example, Is. Ix. 
4-5, In Ethiopic, however, la, although frequently occurring in 
the sense of ‘unto’ after verbs of motion, serves more commonly 
like the Hebrew 5 as a sign of the dative.’ Ordinarily the prepo- 
sition zabi, like ON in Hebrew: appears after verbs of bringing 
or sending.” 

The Assyr. and, from its primary legitimate sense of ‘unto, 
toward,’ with verbs of motion came to be employed occasionally, 
although not commonly, as the pants of direction into, thus 
usurping one of the functions of ina ;° so, nad? anc milim, ‘to 
throw into the river, IV, R. Rammannirâri rev. 18, and erdhu 
ana‘ ‘enter into,’ I. R. ASurn. i, 83. The use of ana with eséru 
‘enclose’ probably belongs here also; ana iten ali... . he esir- 
funuti ‘I shut them up within one city, I. R. Tig. v. 77-8. This 
verb, however, is more generally and correctly employed with 
ina, as in I. R. ASurn. iii. 46. The use of the Heb. SN ‘unto’ 
for ‘into? in Jon. i. 12: OF ON "OM may be compared with 
nadú ana just quoted. The common expression WN ON NID 
may also have had some such underlying idea, 

2, The second primary modification of ana is its temporal nse 
in the sense ‘until,’ encroaching on the force of adi.* 'I'his is 
illustrated by the familiar idioms ana arkat @me ; ana gat dine 
‘until the end of days’; ana matéma ‘for ever,’ ete. Similar 
expressions are very common in the narrative inseriptions; thus, 
ana x1 Sandté ‘until (during) eleven years,’ I. R. Esarh. ii. 17-18; 
ana ikten dma le ubaltitsn ‘for a single day I did not let him 
live,’ TIL R, Asurrisisi 13, This latter use is really the same 
as adi ‘during,’ V. R. 59, 60; ina ‘during, I. RK. Senn. iii. 76." 
Ana in composition with la in the senso of ‘ before,’ generally 
al pm by some combination EE gend should certainly be classi- 
fied under this head; ana la kaïâdi ina mdtiëu ‘before arriving 
in his land, I. R. Tig. ii. 45. The temporal ana is also found in 
composition with targu, III. R. Senn. Bay. 49, This temporal 
use of ana is of course a perfectly natural development from, its 
original signification. The Arabic {| is also employed in a simi- 


vite er 
lar temporal sense, e. g. Real | er di tuntil the day of resur- 


rection,’ 5 
In addition to these modifications of the primary meaning of 
ana, there are, as in the case of ina, several secondary uses of 





1 Dillmann, Aeth. Gram., pp. 307 ff. 

* Dillmann, p. 810. 

3 JAOS, xvi. p. cexix, 

* Also, of course, with ina, I. R. Adurn. ii, 19-20; 87-8. 

* Cf. adi libbi time, V. R, 6, 2, etc. E 

* See JAOS, xvi. p. coxxiii. adi and ina do not really coincide except 
in the tempe signification. The local adi always meant ‘as far as’, 
while the local ana is simply towards’. 

1Cf. I. R. Tig. v. 91; vil. 62. 
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the preposition, all of which are clearly developments from the 
fundamental idea of motion towards. ‘These uses may be classi- 
fied as follows: 1. the ana of the dative ; 2. the ana of purpose; 
3. the complementary ana; 4, the adverbial ana. 

1. Perhaps the most natural development of the original ana 
of motion is the use of the preposition to express the dative rela- 
tion, gp with verbs of giving. Thus, ana Rammdn akrug 
‘unto R, I gave, I. R. Tig. ii. 61; ana Nozakiau.... iddinasu 
‘unto Hezekiah they gave it,’ Senn. Taylor ii. 71. It was but a 
step from this application of the preposition to use ana with the 
meaning ‘for the benefit of,’ pet consequently we find it very 
generally employed as the sign of the pare commodi ; thus, 
ana paleia lisrugu ‘may they give for my kingdom, L R. Tig. 
viii, 28; ana mitig nargabâtia la natd ‘not suitable for the 
passage of my chariots,’ I.R. Tig. ii. 73-4. Ana with gibt ‘to 
speak,’ Tig. ili, 43-4, and tukdlu’ ‘to trust’; ana Nabd natkil 
“trust thou in Nebo, I. R. Rammannirari, nr, 2. 12, is clearly a 
similar construction of the dativus commodi. The use of the 

reposition in such pe as ana biblat libbia ‘according to the 
esire of my heart,’ Tig. vii. 14, should of course be classified here, 

The ana of motion towards, however, could also be employed 
to express hostility ‘against,’ ae this signification belongs 
more properly to ina and eli.* e thus find ana frequentl 
used to denote the dativus incommodi in sentences like the fol- 
lowing : ana galmia Suatu ilteu ‘who plots evil against this m 
image,’ I. R. Asurn. ‘Mon. 87-8; ana Kakme idbubu alannae 
against the K.,’ Sarg. ae 28, where the verb plainly indicates a 
hostile intention. e idiom paldan ana ‘to be afraid of,’ A’urb, 
v. 96, is also a dativus incommodi. The dative ana in both 
senses is very geverally found in composition with other preposi- 
tions, Thus, dativus commodi with eli ‘over (for),’ IL Syn. 
Tablet i. 12; with pan used of D poral. an offering,’ III. R. 
Shalm. ii. 87; dativus incommodi ‘against,’ Sarg. Prunkinschr. 
150; with libbué against,’ Lay. Sarg. 19; and with targu ‘against,’ 
Sarg. Prunkinschr. 49. 

‘The frequent use of ana in later Babylonian, especially in the 
Achaemenian inscriptions, as a sign of the accusative is clearly a 
development of its dative application. Ana simply became a 
particle which indicated the object upon which the action of the 
verb was carried out; cf. Beh. 13.* The late Heb. and Aram. 
use of 5 in this sense is a precisely cognate idiom. 

The use of the Hebrew 5 as the prep. of the dat. commodi 
is of very frequent occurrence, and requires no_ illustration, 
The dat. incommodi, on the other hand, although sometimes 
expressed by 4, is generally denoted by 5N, as in Is. iii. 8, or by 
Sy, as Jud. xvi. 12. The Arabic J! also appears in what is 


' Also with ina eli, IV. R. 61, 27b. 

® For ina see JAOS, xvi. p. coxx. ; and for eli, Sarg. Nimrud, 18. 

* Ana alone is also used in the sense ‘offer unto’, 1. R. Tig. viii. 10. 
4Cf. Bezold, Achäm, Inschriften, p. 49. 
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practically the same dative sense in the sentence dl Gm 
Real pee She will collect you for the day of judgment,’ but the 
regular preposition in Arabic for the dative is of course J which 
sometimes, especially after the interjection Ls, appears as a dat, 
incommodi: 2d yl Ls «0 people (go) against the liar !?* 
2. It is not difficult to see how from a prep. denoting ‘unto, 
towards, was developed the idea ‘unto’ in the sense of “in order 
that.’ It is but a step from the concept ‘to go to war’ to the 
idea ‘to go to wage war’; thus, ana cpek gabli ve tawedzi Ut ithini 
‘to make war and battle they came,’ Tig. iv. 86-7. The familiar 
expressions anc turri gimilli ‘to avenge,’ Sarg. Prankinschr. 120 ; 
ana suzub napsatixu ‘to save his life,” Shalm. Obelisk 94, as well 
as the more idiomatic phrases una la gabâti ‘not to be founded 
again,’ Tig. vi. 17; ana la Suparke ‘not to be altered,’ v. 41, and 
many others, all belong in this category. It is not unusual to 
find ana in this sense construed with a noun, as ar Sarvdti ‘for 
oars gre = Sarg. Prunkinschr. 94; ana galtia ‘for battle against 
me,’ Agurb. v. 76, The ordinary occurrence of the Hebrew 5 
before the infin, as in YN ANT TN), Gen. xi. 5, and the 


Arabio J in expressions like xsl aed ‘he arose to bring him 


aid’ are exactly equivalent to this use of ana. 

3, There can be no doubt that the complementary anc is clearly 
allied syntactically with the ana of purpose. This is seen cape- 
cially in such idioms as ana danndtise ikkun ‘he made it for his 
fortress,’ e. g. in order to be his fortress, Shalm. Obelisk 47 ; ana 
Sirigti irugûni ‘they gave it as a gift, e. g. to serve as a gift, 
Tig. viii. 42, ete. This is evident even in expressions like ana 
tili u garmi utir ‘I turned it into a ruin-heap and arable land, 
Il. R. Tig. iii, line 17, and in the frequent construction with 
mand, as ana Zallâti amnu ‘I counted them as booty,’ Senn. 
Taylor iii. 5. Occasionally mand is construed without an; 
preposition, as gata rabu.... ergiti amnu ‘I entrusted the lan 
to the hands of the governor,’ Senn. Taylor iv. 50, This use 
corresponds exactly to the Hebrew complementary 5 in such 
idioms as 202 TAN MWD", 2 Sam. v. 3, as well as to the 


similar application of the Ethiopie la, Gen. ii. 7.* 

4, Finally, the common use of ana in adverbial phrases is 
probably in many cases a secondary development from the con- 
struction of the preposition as a complement. So closely, indeed, 
are the ideas allied that, for example, in the expression ‘to reckon 
anything as booty,’ ae cited as an instance of the complementary 
ana, the words ‘as booty’ could readily be construed as a purely 
adverbial phrase, which is actually the case in Sallati¥ amnu, Senn. 
Taylor iii. 20, a parallel to and synonym with ana Sullati amnu. 
Similar examples of adverbial constructions with ana are ana 
e8Sdti epus ‘1 made it anew,’ II. R. Tig. iii. line 36; and the fre- 


1 See Caspari, Arab. Gram., p. 264. * Dillmann, p. 308. 
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quently recurring idioms ana pat gimrigunu ‘in their entirety, 
A&surb, iv. 102; ana la méni* “without number (innumerably),’ 
Shalm. ii. 65 ; ana ma’dis ‘in great quantity, Lay. 43, 14, etc. 
It is probable, however, that there is a large class of adverbial 
shrases with and, in which the preposition is more nearly allied 
In meaning to the original ana of motion towards, This seems 
to be the case in anu saplix ‘downwards, I. R. Esarh. ii. 16; ana 
rûgië ‘afar? Sarg. Prunkinschr, 111 ; ana sieirtia ‘in its extent,’ 
Sarg. Cyl. 18, ete. In Hebrew, Arabie and Ethiopic, the adverb- 
ial preposition is 3 or be, respeetively; but in Hebrew 5 oeca- 
sionally occurs as an adverbial preposition, as in F039 ‘ quietly;’ 

DD ‘suficiently,’ ete. 

Kraetzschmar’s idea regarding the derivation of both ana and 
inu, that the ending a in both prepositions is in reality the 
demonstrative enclitic stem, seen for example in Zinatina, and 
that the root vowels i and a are more or less arbitrary develop- 
ments from an unknown stem, is highly satisfactory as far as it 
goes ;* but he has made no attempt to explain why one preposi- 
tion should be ina with the d-vowel and the other ana with the 
a-vowel. His idea that the i of ina may be cognate with the 
cohortative prefix 7 will hardly bear investigation. The cohorta- 
tive 7 is probably a form of exclamation, perhaps cognate with 
the i or ¢ of 77377 and jr}. It may, however, be a fragment of 


the Assyrian pronoun anini ‘ we,’ as it occurs only with the first 
person plural. A study of the syntactical usage of both ina and 
ana seems to indicate that the existence of the root vowels is not 
to be explained as a mere accidental phenomenon, On the con- 
trary, it would appear that the presence of these vowels may be 
accounted for by going back to what seems to be the fundamental 
or beer d meaning of both prepositions, 

t has been shown in the pa ron the syntax of ina that the 
fundamental signification of that preposition was a locative one 
‘at’ or “within” The various uses of ana, on the other hand, 
seem to be ke py from an original idea of motion towards. 
If these facts are borne in mind, the theory suggests itself that 
the root vowels of the two particles may perhaps be etymologi- 
cally identical with the vowels of the genitive and accusative case- 
endings respectively ; and an investigation of the use of these 
cases in Semitic seem to lend probability to this view. It is cer- 
tain that the Semitic genitive was primarily the prepositional 
case, e‚ g., the form required according to the strict rules of syn- 
tax whenever a preposition governs a noun. Itis not impossible 
that the original signification of the case-ending -i was condition 
or location, with much the same meaning as that of the ¢ in the 
fundamental ina. The very idea of possession, so peculiar to the 
genitive case, may be a development of this original locative. It is 
easy to imagine, for example, the development of the conception of 


1 Also with ina; see JAOS. xvi. p. coxxii. 2 
* Beitrüge zur As: logie, i, p. 398. For other views, see the dis- 
cussion in JAOS, xvi. p. coxxv. 
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possession from the idea of proximity :—dit améli ‘house of the 
man’ = ‘house at or near the man.’ The analogy, moreover, 
between the a of ana and the accusative ending -a is much more 
striking. There can be no doubt that the accusative case was 
actually used in Semitic to denote motion towards. To under- 
stand this we have only to compare the relic of this case in the 
so-called ;7 directive in such expressions as FODWN7 ‘towards 
the heavens’; VY ‘towards the city.” The acensative of the 

son or thing is also used in Arabic after verbs of motion, 
especially those of coming and approaching ; thus with the pro- 
nominal suffix As bla «2, has come to us, ete. It even 
appears possible to trace the common objective foree which the 
ending -a gives to a noun back to the original idea of motion 
towards or against. It seems not improbable then that the ideas 
of position-condition and motion towards may have crystallized 
in the vowels ¢ and a respectively, so that they appear, not only 
as the genitive and accusative case-endings, but also as the root 
vowels of the Assyrian prepositions ina and ana, 

Although in a the three case-endings were sometimes 
used indiscriminately, owing to the fact that the re usage had 
never become fully fixed, it was nevertheless a well defined general 
law of the language that the endings -w, -i, and -u were nom., gen, 
and accus. respectively, and they are ordinarily used in this way, 

The striking syntactical similarity between ina and the Heb. 
5, and between ana and the Heb. 9 (9N) may be explained by 
the supposition that, while the ‘eae was content to prefix 
merely the locative vowel ¢ and the directive vowel a to the 
demonstrative root -na, it became necessary in the other Semitic 
idioms to add to these combinations the more distinctly preposi- 
tional elements 3 and 9. Traces of this are seen in the Sabaean 
ja]? It must be supposed then that the final -2 ultimately dis- 
appeared. It is decidedly not permissible to assume the aphaere- 
sis of an original 3 or 9 in Assyrian, e. g., that ina and ana were 
worn down from an earlier *bina and *lana. The prepositional 
element 4 is well known to the Assyrian in’ the combination Za- 
pan ‘ before,” and there would probably remain some trace of its 
occurrence with ana had this ever been the case. The 3 and 9 
are later additions to the original prepositional vowels 7 and a; 


ef. e and 4 in J. In the course of time, however, these 
vowels coalesced in a simple >, €. gO» J. It seems highly 


probable, therefore, that the Assyrian ina-ana may actually be 
cognate, as far as the root vowels are concerned, with their syn- 
tactical equivalents the 3° and 9 of the other Semitic dialects. 





1 Senn. Taylor, i. 82. 

* The only instance of the occurrence of 5) in Assyrian is the Canaan- 
itish gloss badiu = 77D ‘in his hand’ in the Tell-el-Amarna letters, 
No. 72. 








The Syriac Bepression enangelion dam*pharvshé.—By Rror- 
Arp Gorrnxt, Professor in Colunbia University, New 
York, N. Y 


Iv vol. xviii. of this Jounnan (pp. 176 ff.) Dr. Torrey has 
brought up again the vexed question as to the real meaning 
of the words aje and liae, especially in the phrase 

oe? eS], which is prefixed to at least four 
copies of the Syriac gospels. He has sought a new ex- 
planation of the strange term by connecting it with the 
later Hebrew UyiD?D in the expression WD Ov’. Both the 


words -#;-—2 0 and WVD he takes as equivalent to np in 
the sense of “holy.” The meaning of the Hebrew WID need 
not detain us here, But Dr, Torrey seems almost to explain one 
crux by another ; for the meaning of the Hebrew term is by no 
means certain—every scholar who has treated of it has offered a 
different explanation. 

I can not see that Dr. Torrey has in any way invalidated the 
argument advanced by Zahn, and accepted by Wright and Tixe- 
ront, to prove that the ye has reference to copies of the 
Gospels in which the four books were kept in their separate form, 
and not worked into a harmony as in the Diatessaron of Tatian. 
The words mean, “ Gospels made up of that which is kept sepa- 
rate”; for the use of the dalath, of. such expressions as „asses 
pe, wend? cdo, dater NS (Nuldeke, § 235). Nor can I see 
that Lopes, esse} would in any wise be a “singular way of 
expressing the idea ‘separate Gospels,” even if we take this 
translation in lieu of the other possibility ‘separated Gospels,’ 
i, e. separated one from the other. 

The expression Lapaser ee] can not be explained without 
reference to the other expression Wise esse]. And there 


can be no doubt that this last designates what we are accustomed 
to call the dd recodpwv. Tatian is called by Bar Ali (Payne Smith, 


1278) Ruse, “the one that mixed up the Gospels”; and Bar 
Salibi, to whom the greater part of our knowledge concerning the 
Syriac Diatessaron goes back, explains saar of opt; (B.O., ii, 
159). Bar ‘Ebhräyä also, in the preface to his commentary on 
Matthew (Spanuth seems to have omitted the introduction; but 
see B. O., i. 57), has the words Wath, a opmdlan egelo. 
But, says Dr. Torrey, “the appeal to Was; eae] is not 


justified. The Syriac has its recognized ways of expressing the 
idea supposed to be intended here (the opposite of ‘mixed’), and 
the phrase under discussion is not among them.” But one has 
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only to glance at the first two or three columns in Payne Smith’s 
Thesaurus, 8. v. x? (cols. 3299sqq.) to convince himself that 
this is the very word used to express this idea : —*;2 is the oppo- 
site of 4, and in a citation noted by Payne Smith, eol. 1280, 

we have 12esupoo Jéodud» for “ discrepancy and congruence.” 
We may, I think, go even a little further and translate 20 
“arranged in their regular order” (Bar Ali send #8); which 
would fit in well with the expression hapese Mujer ead cel, the 
title of a MS, containing the preseribed readings for the year—not 
“in arbitrary order,” as Dr. Torrey says, but laid down in a detinite 
sequence (see Wright, Catalogue, p. 103, b.). So, also, Dionysius 
speaks of an author “whose J/émré, arranged in regular order, 
exist to this day” (ed. Tullberg, 158, 4). A Vatican MS, has the 
title pu 5D pu bazoco Lupo, “readings arranged in order, one 
after the other” rror of the Vatican Library, ii. 196) ; and 
a MS. of the British Museum (Rosen, p. 38) has the title 
a jo] Iml ie jk del i.e. “put in order, 


arranged.” 
Dr. Torrey’s last argument is derived from the fact that this 


perplexing title is used also at times with reference to the Book 
of Psalms: bepater peor Ihdmads bods; or, simply bapaser por? 
(see also Payne Smith, Catalogue, cols. 35, 42, 47). “These 
copies of the Psalms are not divided into lections,” says Dr. Tor- 
rey. But it is well known that the Syriac Psalter is divided into 
15 Îaasegse and cach lute into 4 bicow (see Payne Smith, 
Catalogue, cols. 35 (note) and 41 ; Bar ‘Ebhräyä in the introduc- 
tion to his commentary on the Psalms, ed, Lagarde, p. 100: léps 
becom [oi] [dusopso So coe tete [pms atau [Dap oy? 
Vasepse [silo bt pucow se ; and Budge, Thomas of Marga, 
ii, p. 515, note). The expression bs;2%? in some of the Bod- 
leian MSS. can well mean here also “arranged according to 
order; e. g. MS. Huntingdon 250, |dsou2 dD20] Hatepse jam 
Leb reas} haags? bnate ]y302 yal Lapater Lento basse prop [7] 
Li,lmsS», “arranged according to the recension and commen- 
tary,” eto. Then follows the division into läasojso and base 


as mentioned above, 

The attempt of Dr. Torrey to dispose of the testimony of Rab- 
bula of Edessa (411-435) is not successful. The translation of 
Zahn is certainly er rae id the occurrence of the phrase in 
the church laws ; with any other meaning, the regulation would 
be superfluous. The same criticism may be made of Abbé Mar- 
tin’s distinction between the private and the public use of the 
Diatessaron, and his contention that the latter only is intended 
(Le a rercapwv de Tatien, Paris, 1883, p. 10). 
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‘PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


AT ITS 


MEETING IN BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 


April 22d, 23d, and 24th, 1897. 





Tne Society assembled at Baltimore, in the Donovan Room of 
McOoy Hall of the Johns Hopkins AY patie on Thursday of 
Easter Week, er pe 22d, at 3 P. M., and was called to order by its 
President, President Daniel Coit Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins 
bie ay 

The following members were in attendance at one or more of 
the sessions : 


Adler Hastings levy Schanfarber 
Arnold, W. R. Haupt Macdonald Scott 
Bloomfield Hazard Mahoney Smith 
Bruneau Hyvernat Moore, G. F. Spieker 
Carus Jackson Mullan Toy 
Gildersleeve Jastrow Ness Tracy 
Gilman Johnston Oertel Ward, W. H. 
Gottheil Land Price Webb 
Gnmm Lanman, C. R. Rosenau Wood, G J. 
Guttmacher Lawler Sanders Wood, H. 
[Total, 40.) 


Professor Bloomfield, of Baltimore, presented the report of 
the Committee of Arrangements in the form of a printed 
program. The opening of the sessions was thereby set for 
half past nine o’clock mornings and for three o'clock after- 
noons; and the annual business of the Society was made the 
first order for Friday morning. President Gilman invited the 
members of the Society to take luncheon with him at his 
house on Friday at half past one. The invitation was accepted 
with the thanks of the Society. The presentation of com- 
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munications was now — Papers by Messrs. Jastrow, 
Jackson, Gottheil, Macdonald, Adler, Smith, Peters, and Haupt 
(those numbered respectively 25, 20, 7, 31, 1, 44, 37, and 13 in 
the list below) were laid before the Society. In connection with 
Dr. Adler's paper, Professor Gottheil, as Chairman of the .Com- 
mittee appointed to make a Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts 
existing in American Libraries (see JAOS. xiv., pages i and exlvi, 
=PAOS. for Oct. 1888 and Oct. 1889), presented a preliminary 
inventory of such manuscripts, in card-catalogue form. The 
Committee was continued. At 5.15 the session was adjourned, 

The Society reassembled at half past nine on Vriday morning 
and proceeded to business. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting, at Andover, April 9th 
to 11th, 1896, were read by the Recording Secretary, Professor 
Moore, of Andover, and approved. 


+ In the absence of the Corresponding Secretary, Professor Hop- * 


kins, of Yale, Professor Oertel, of Yale, as Acting Secretary, 
presented letters from Professor Salisbury and Mrs. W. D. Whit- 
ney, of New Haven, giving us much-valued and gratefully 
received assurances of their continued interest in the work of 
the Society and in its prosperity. 

rofessor Lanman, of Harvard, also presented some correspond- 
ence, a few items of which may be mentioned. The letters 
included one from Professor Hopkins,’ which was dated “on the 
very field of the great battle” of the Mahi Bharata, “Kurukshe- 
tra, 7th Dec., 1896,” “Imagine the plain,” he writes, “(and a 
few jackals are still stalking over it) stretching to the lake where 
Duryodhana hid his coward head. I could almost see Bhima 
pursuing him as I wandered round the edge of it under the great 
trees, and among the ruins of three hundred temples which line 
the shore on the west and north.” Dr. Führer, Director of the 
Museum at Lucknow, and Professor Bühler, of Vienna, write 
concerning the recent discovery of the column set up by Asoka 
to mark the birth-place of Gotama Buddha. Professor Nöldeke, 
of Strassburg, sends full and most appreciative comments on Mr. 
H. C. Warren’s Buddhism in Translations. 

Dr. Sergius Oldenburg of St. Petersburg writes that Petrofsky, 
the Russian Consul-General in Kashgar, has brought back two 
birch-bark manuscripts in Kharosthi characters, by far the oldest 
Indian manuscripts known. Oldenburg believes that they are to 
be referred to the first century before or after Christ. He is 

ing to publish complete facsimiles of both manuscripts, and 

opes to have them ready for the International Congress at Paris 


next autumn, He has also begun a series of Buddhistie publica- - 


tions, which promises to be o = value. Among the works 
undertaken is the Abhidharma-koga-vyakhya, whose importance 





1 Interesting accounts of his travels and observations are contained in his letters 
to The (New York) Nation, in the numbers for Dec. 24 and 31, 1896, and for April 
1, 8, and 15, 1897, 
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has been recognized since the days of Eugene Burnouf. Others 
are the Qiksd-samuccaya, by Cecil Bendall, the Rdastrapdla- 
pariprchä, by Finot, the Ganda-vyaha, Suvarna-prabhüsa, 
Dagabhamigvara, and the Madhyamaka-vrtti. 

Dr. Stein writes from his camp, Mohand Marg, in the Hima- 
layas of Kashmir. He had been commissioned by the Kashmir 
Durbar to translate into English the history of Kashmir or Réja- 
tarangini, which had been edited by him in Sanskrit. He is the 
hard-worked principal of the Government Oriental College at 
Lahore, and says : “In order to work undisturbed, I came straight 
up in June to this Marg or platean, some 11,000 feet above the 
sea, where I have not seen a white face for the last three months. 
In this delightful Alpine solitude I could work all day long. with- 
out feeling tired ; and thus had two days ago the satisfaction of 

etting to the last of the 8,000 odd Shlokas.” The history is to 
e published by Constable and Co,, in London. 
he names of recently deceased members were reported. The 
record is as follows : 


CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Rev. Dr. Oliver Crane, of Boston, Mass. ; 

Dr. Olaus Dahl, of the University of Chicago ; 

Prof. Isaac Hollister Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City ; 

Rev. Dr. Dwight Whitney Marsh, of Amherst, Mass.; 

Dr. Edmund Nathaniel Snyder, of Cleveland, Ohio ; 

Rev. Dr. William McLivre Thomson, of New York City ; 

Prof. Josiah Dwight Whitney, of Harvard University. 


Dr. Hall’ was a Vice-President of the Society, and long one of 
its most active and useful members. He was born at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, Deo. 12, 1837, the son of Rev. Edwin Hall, who 
subsequently and for years was a leading member of the Facult: 
of the Auburn (N. Y.) Theological Seminary. Dr. Hall grad- 
uated at Hamilton College in 1859, serving thereupon as assistant 
to the eminent astronomer, Dr. Peters, and took his degree in 
laws in 1865 at the Law School of Columbia College, N. Y. 
After ten years of practice, he became professor in the Syrian Prot- 
estant Colle eat Beirut. On his way thither, he visited the col- 
lections of Cypriote antiquities at London, Paris, and Turin, and 
then went to rus to study the inscriptions in situ. After two 

ears he returned home from Syria, and became widely known by 
is work as associate editor of The Sunday School Times of 
Philadelphia. He was appointed Curator of the Department of 
Sculpture of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1886; and in 
this position he continued, rendering invaluable services to the 





1 Sketches of his life are given in Johnson's Cyclopedia and in the Supplement 
to the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopadia of Religious Knowledge. 
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Museum, until his death, which occurred July 2, 1896. Me was 
an active member of the famous New York “ Greek Club,” and, 
after the late Ezra Abbot, was the first authority in America on 
the history of the printed text of the New Testament. He was 
particularly interested in Syriac studies, and did much to further 
them. In this Journal and that of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture he described many of the manuscripts in this country; from 
one of them he published a phototype reproduction of the rare 
Antilegomena Epistles. In a codex belonging to the college 
library in Beirut he discovered a hitherto unknown recension of 
the Gospels, which he identified with the lost Philoxenian version, 
His scholarship was deep and thorough ; his industry, indefatig- 
able; his conscientiousness and accuracy, marvellous, His un- 
timely death is a deplorable loss to American scholarship, to our 
Society, to the Museum, and through it to the great public which 
the Museum is to instruct and ennoble. 

Remarks upon Dr. Hall’s services to Oriental learning in this 
country were made by Dr. Ward, Professors Moore and Gottheil, 
and Mr. W. R. Arnold. 

Professor J. D, Whitney,’ so distinguished in geology, was— 
as has been often remarked—a man of unusual ability and attain- 
ments in the field of language. His vast learning in subjects so 
diverse was turned to account during his studies of the 
names of minerals and of the terms relating to — ‚ Mining, 
metals and metallurgy, physical geography, and oaail ge in 
connection with his work upon the Century Dictionary. It is 
interesting to see how he has brought linguistic evidence to bear 
upon the questions treated in his Climatic changes of later geo- 
logical times, for example, page 237. And his charming little 
book called Names and places : studies in geographical and topo- 
graphical nomenclature (Cambridge, 1888), is, as its title indi- 
cates, a yoking hs goers of philology with natural science. He 
had been a faithful helper of the Society for nearly forty years ; 
and it may well be that the intelligent sympathy which he brought 
to the work of his brother William was, albeit indirect, not the 
least of his services to our Society. 

Dr. Dwight Whitney Marsh, a cousin of Professor J. D. Whit- 
ney, and of William D. Whitney, was born in Dalton, Mass., Nov. 
5, 1823, graduated at Williams in 1842, studied at Andover, and 
then at Brion, graduating there in 1849, He sailed for Turkey 
the same year, and was stationed for ten years at Mosul, at the 
eventful time when the explorations were going on under the 
direction of Layard and later of Rawlinson. Layard gave him 
several slabs, and the first were sent to Williams College. After- 
wards, Dr. Marsh sent to the Wadsworth Atheneum at Hartford, 
Conn., to the New York Historical Society, and to the Mercantile 





Ì See the Encyclopedias and especially the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, vol. 5, 
pages 206-208, Dec. 1896, 
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Library of St. Louis. Other missionaries remembered other col- 
leges in a similar manner. Dr. Marsh sent to friends and scien- 
tists many antiquities and other things of interest,—minerals, 
coins, and Assyrian tablets and cylinders. Upon his retarn from 
Turkey, he published the biography of his missionary friend, 
Samuel Audley Rhea, The Tennessean in Persia ; and, recently, 
the Genealogy of John Marsh of Hartford, 1686, his own 
ancestor. This work, of over six hundred pages, was issued 
in 1895, and in its completeness, accuracy, literary merit, and in 
the simple and original method of its indexing, holds high rank 
among works of its class. He died June 18, 1896. 

Dr. Crane was born in West Bloomfield (now Montclair), N. J., 
July 12, 1822, and graduated at Yale in 1845. After studying 
at Andover, he graduated at Union Theological Seminary in 1848, 
and the next year sailed for Turkey, where he worked as a mis- 
sionary, in charge of the stations at Aintab and Aleppo, North- 
ern Syria. After several years at home, he returned to the East 
and was stationed at Adrianople. His later years were divided 
between ministerial duties in this country, missionary work and 
tours of study in the East, and literary pursuits. He died in 
Boston, Nov. 29, 1896. 

Dr. Thomson, author of The Land and the Book, was born 
Dec. 31, 1806, and was for very many years a missionary in Syria, 
first under the American Board and from 1870 under the Presby- 
terian Board. He died April 8, 1894. 

Dr, Snyder was the valedictorian of his class at Harvard in 
1886, and was appointed to a traveling fellowship, which he held 
during three years of work at Berlin and Leipsic. His Indian 
studies, begun at Harvard, he continued under Weber and Olden- 
berg, and published as his doctor's dissertation Der Commen- 
tar und die Textiberlieferung des Mahävarhsa, Berlin, 1891. 
He died Oct. 1, 1896. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Henry U. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass., 
presented to the Society, by the hand of Professor Lanman, his 
accounts and statements for the fiscal year reg Bei April 
7, 1896, to December 31, 1896. President Gilman had already 
appointed (in April, 1896—see JAOS. xvii. 153) Professors Toy 
a Lanman as an Auditing Committee to examine the Treas- 


‘urer’s funds and accounts. The Committee reported to the 


Society that on the 28th of January, 1897, they had examined 
the accounts and vouchers of the Treasurer and his evidences of 
actual possession of the Society’s property, and were satistied that 
all was in due order. 

The Society accepted these findings as satisfactory—the fore- 
going report to be published in the Proceedings as a certificate 
of acquittance to the Treasurer, as prescribed in By-law IIL c 
(see JAOS, xvii., page 202). 

The usual analytical summary of the General Account follows : 
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RECEIPTS. 


Balance from old account, April 6, 1896..-.--.--- 
Assessments (183) for April 7, 1896 to Dec. 81, 1896 







Assessments (24) for other years ...- 
Sale of publications .....-.....------------+ -- 
Income from funds (other than Bradley Fund). 
‚ Total income for the year...--.--.-....-.------- 801.29 
Total receipts for the year -.---..-.--..---..----- $2,748.44 
EXPENDITURES. 
Brass dies ($4.85) and 17 matrices ($34.00)..--...------ 8 38,85 


May, 1896, stock of 60-lb.-paper, at 6 cts., 20 reams... 104.40 
Journal, vol. xvii., printing 









Journal, vol. xvii., binding 501 copies … 
Journal, vol. xvii., distribution -.-. - 61.60 
Clerical assistance. … -- 76.20 
Postage, express, etc. - 80.66 
Job-printing .--.-- oun 16.98 
Gialonery … .ccecscance eccccccscasensesacccuscas 6.40 

Total disbursements for the year................- 1,081.27 


Credit balance? on Gen"! Account, Dec. 3], 1808... $2,308.02 
Less advance from Charles River Bank, Dec, 1806 000.75 


» $1,007.17 
True balance for new Gen'l Account, Dec. 81, 1896 1,667.17 


$2,748.44 


The Treasurer adds the following comments : 

By reason of the vote (taken April, 1896—J AOS, xvii. 152) 
that the Society’s fiscal year shall correspond with the calendar 
year, the fiscal year under review consisted of a trifle less than 3 
of a calendar year, falling 97 days short of a twelve-month. 
The assessment for the 269 days was fixed at $3 (the proportion- 
ate part of $5 would have been $3.67); and none of the dividends 
for January, 1897, could be included. The income (8801) was 
accordingly less than the proportionate part ($1000) of the income 
of the preceding year ($1357) by some 8200. 

With regard to the expenses, as was set forth in the circular 
issued just before the meeting, it appears that the new plan of 
publication entails an outgo beyond our income, so that we have 
already fallen behind about $280, A curtailment of the Society’s 
publications was therefore recommended,' on the ground that the 
only alternative—an increase of income by, say, %500—was a 
most improbable one. To secure this we should need over 100 





1 For the details of this recommendation and the action upon it, seo page 383, 
The sum of items V., VI, and VIL, next page. 
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new, paying, and constant members. Of the 95 corporate mem- 
bers elected from 1885 to 1889, 77 fell away (i. e., resigned, died, 
or otherwise ceased to be paying members), leaving a net gain of 
only 18; and of the 146 elected from 1890 to 1895, 88 fell away, 
leaving a net gain of only 58. 

The state of the funds is as follows : 


A. PRINCIPAL OP SPRCIAL FUNDS. 
Apr. 6, 1806, Dec. 31, 1800, 


I. Bradley Type Fund (deposited in New Haven 
Savings Bank) …… …… $1,542.64 $1,604.04 

II. Cotheal Publication Fund (deposited in the 
Provident Institution for Savings, Boston). 1,000.00 1,000.00 

IIL, Whitney Publication Fund (invested in eight 





shares of State National Bank stock) ...... 1,000.00 1,000.00 

IV. Life Membership Fund (deposited in the Suf- 
folk Savings Bank, Boston)...............- 75.00 75.00 

B. BALANCES BELONGING TO GENERAL Account. 
V. Cash in Cambridge Savings Bank ........... $1,827.67 $2,222.07 
VI. Cash in Provident Inst. for Savings, Boston. 109.65 181.88 
VIL. Cash in Suffolk Savings Bank, Boston....... 9.88 18.02 
6,046.86 
Less due Charles River National Bank. 699.75 


$5,004.79 $5,847.11 





At the ee April, 1896, the Directors voted : That “the 
sum of $200.00 shall be appropriated as honorary compensation 
for the services of the editors.” The editors waived the payment 
of this sum, 

President Gilman appointed Professors Toy and Lyon of Cam- 
bridge as an Auditing Committee for the accounts of the fiscal 
year of 1897, 

The Report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Lanman 
and Moore, was presented by Professor Moore. At the last 
meeting, in April, 1896, Messrs. Ward, Haupt, and Hopkins, 
appointed a Committee to consider the several questions relatin, 
to the Society’s publications and to report thereon to the Boar 
of Directors, made the following Report : 


1. We recommend that the Journal of the American Oriental Society 
be issued as a semi-annual periodical, Part I. for January to June, and 
Part II. for July to December. 

2. The number of pages for two semi-annual Parts shall not exceed 
five hundred. 

3. The Journal shall be devoted to the publication of papers on Ori- 
ental subjects, under the direction of the Editors, and shall also con- 
tain the Minutes of the annual meetings of the Society, with abstracts 
of papers not published in full, at the discretion of the Editors, 
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4, No single Part shall be occupied wholly with a single article; but 
works too long for insertion in a single Part of the Journal should be 
published in separate volumes, in an Oriental Series, under the auspices 
of the American Oriental Society, provided the Editors do not think it 
expedient to publish such treatises in instalments in successive Parts. 

5. The editorial management of the Journal shall be in the hands of 
two Editors, one of whom shall be a Sanskritist, and the other a 
Semitic scholar. 

6. The sum of $200 shall be appropriated as honorary compensation 
for the services of the Editors. 

7. Your Committee would recommend that Professor Lanman aud 
Professor Moore be appointed Editors. 

8. We recommend that the Librarian be requested to take the neces- 
sary measures to increase the sale of the publications of the Society by 
advertising, by establishing new European agencies, etc.; and the Com- 
mittee would recommend the firm of Luzac & Co., as London agents, 
and J. C. Hinrichs for the Continent. 

9, This arrangement is to take effect April, 1896. The Minutes of the 
annual meetings shall appear in the Second Part for each year, that for 
July to December. 


The Report was accepted by the Directors, and transmitted to 
the Editors as a bill of instructions so far as it concerned their 
work, And by it they had been governed, except in the matter 
of honorarium. 

In accordance with the above instructions, said Professor 
Moore, the Editors had, since the last meeting, published volume 
xvii. of the Journal (for the period Jule: Tracebec: 1898; issned 
in November, 1896, and containing iv +206 pages); volume xviii., 
First Half (for January-June, 1897 ; issued in January, 1897, and 
containing iv +201 pages) ; both these volumes being substantially 
bound in full buckram and suitably lettered. Professor Moore 
further reported that volume xviii, Second Half (for July- 
December, 1897), is nearly all in type, and will be issued as soon 
as the Proceedings of the present meeting can be printed. 

It may here be added that the Whitney Memorial Volume, 
printed at the joint expense of the American Oriental Society, 
the American Philological Association, and the Modern Language 
Association of America, for distribution to the members of these 
three organizations, is now ready for publication. The Directors 
have ordered that the copies for the members of the Oriental 
Society be provided with an extra gr title-page stating that 
it is issued as volume xix., First Half (for Teen, 1898), of 
our Journal, and with a suitably lettered label or panel on the back 
to correspond. The special title-page of the book is as follows: 
“The Whitney Memorial Meeting. A report of that session of 
the First American Congress of Philologists which was devoted 
to the memory of the late Professor William Dwight Whitney, of 
Yale University; held at Philadelphia, Dec. 28,1894. Edited for 
the Joint Committees of Publication by Charles R. Lanman. Bos- 
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ton: Published for the Congress. Ginn and Company. 1897.” 
It contains the addresses of the occasion, the text of the letters 
from foreign scholars concerning Professor Whitney; the de- 
tailed program of the Con z and a chronological bibliog- 
rapby fn 360 numbers) of Mr. Whitney’s writings, with lists of 
biographical notices and of books concerning him. 

resident Gilman reported, on behalf of the Directors, that, 
as Professor Lanman was unable to serve the Society longer as 
an editor of the Journal, they had appointed Professor A. V. W. 
Jackson, of Columbia University (to serve in Mr. Lanman’s 
stead), and Professor G, F. Moore, as Editors for the year 1897- 
98. 


The Treasurer, Mr. H. C. Warren, had called the attention of 
the members to the fact that the present income of the Society 
could not sustain the rate of expenditure involved in the fore- 
going orders of the Directors; and he accordingly recommended 
a curtailment of the publications of the Society, and in particu- 
lar that the Journal be issued only once a year, as a volume of 
about three hundred pa instead of the present annual four 
hundred pages. After due discussion of the situation, and to the 
end that the new experiment of prompt and frequent publication 
might receive a fair trial, the Directors ordered that no change 
in the manner of issue be made for the ensuing year ; especially 
in view of the fact that the balance to the good in the treasury 
allows us to continue this course for some time longer without 
actual deficit. 8 

The Librarian, Mr. Van Name, of Yale University, presented 
his report through Dr. Oertel. The report showed that the acces- 
sions to the Lib of the Society during the year bave been 65 
volumes, 97 parts of volumes, and 137 dissertations and pamphlets. 
The whole number of titles is now 4917. 

The Committee appointed at the last meeting to consider what 
measures may be taken to promote the Study of the History of 
Religions, reported by their Chairman, Professor Gottheil, that 
after mature deliberation, and with the approval of the Directors, 
they recommend : 


1, That the American Oriental Society establish a special Section, 
devoted to the historical study of religions ; and that persons interested 
in these studies be allowed to join this Section upon the payment of two 
dollars per annum, and be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

2. That a Secretary be appointed for this Section. 

8, That at each meeting of the Society at least one session be set apart 
for papers devoted to the work of the Section. 

4. That the Section co-operate as far as possible with the American 
Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions. 


This report was adopted ; and upon the recommendation of the 
Directors, the following amendments to the Constitution and 
By-Laws were unanimously adopted : 
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In article V. of the Constitution, after the words “a Recording Sec- 
retary,” the words “a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study 
of Religions,” were inserted ; so that the article now reads : 

ARTICLE V. The government of the Society shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary, a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Relig- 
ions, a Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be an- 
nually elected by ballot, at the annual meeting, 


A new article was added to the Constitution, viz. 


ARTICLE XI. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted 
to the Historical Study of Religions, to which section others than mem- 
bers of the American Oriental Society may be elected in the same man- 
ner as is prescribed in Article IV. 


A new By-Law was added : viz. 


X. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions shall 
pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two dol- 
lars ; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 


Professors G. F. Moore, Jackson, and Gottheil were appointed 
a Committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year. 

After a brief recess (11 to 11.15), the following gentlemen 

resented papers : Hyvernat, No, 19; Bloomfield, No. 3 ; Oertel, 

os. 34, 36, 35 ; Moore, No. 32; Scott, No. 42; Grimm, No. 8; 
Haupt, No. 14, At ten minutes after one, the Society adjourned 
for luncheon at the residence of President Gilman. 

The Society re-assembled after luncheon Friday, and received 
communications from the following : Schanfarber, No. 41; Gutt- 
macher, No, 9; Rosenau, No. 40; Lanman, No. 28; Johnston, 
No. 23 ; Gottheil, No, 6. 

At five o’clock, the Society held a public session in the large 
assembly room of McCoy Hall, and Professor Lanman gave an 
account of some of the principal classes of monuments of arche- 
ological interest in India, illustrated by pictures thrown upon the 
screen, and spoke especially of the Bharhut sculptures which 
* have been identified with stories in the Jätaka Book. 

At 5.45, the Society adjourned to Saturday morning. In the 
evening, about thirty of the members dined together. 

The fourth and last session began at 9.45 Natie morning. 
First came the remaining business, The following persons,’ 
recommended by the Directors, were duly elected : 





1 The full post-office addresses are given in the revisod List of Members at the 
ond of this volume. 
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AS CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Prof. B. W. Bacon, Yale University. 

Rev. Dr. Charles W. E. Body, General Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 

Dr. A, Boissier, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Dr. W. Caland, Breda, Netherlands. 

Dr. Paul Carus, La Salle, Illinois. 

Mr. Clarence H. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Mrs, Oliver Crane, Boston, Mass. (Re-election.) 

Mr. Lee M. Dean, Yale University. 

Prof. James F, Driscoll, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York. 

Mr. Wilberforce Eames, Lenox Library, New York City. 

Mr. M. B, Fanning, Duxbury, Mass. 

Dr. W. H. Furness, Wallingford, Pa. 

Miss Ellen R. Giles, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Mr. Louis H. Gray, Princeton, N. J. 

Mr. K. J. Grimm, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. R. P. Karkaria, Bombay, India. 

Mr. H. Kaufman, Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Elizabeth T, King, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. P. H. Land, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Robert Lau, Union Hill, N. J. 

Rev. L. B, Longacre, Spuyten Duyvil, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. A. O. Lovejoy, Oakland, Cal. 

Rev. J. R. Mahoney, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Lawrence H. Mills, Oxford, England. (Re-election.) 

Rev. Donald J. McKinnon, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. J. A. Ness, Baltimore, Md. 2 

Mr. Murray E. Poole, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mr. William Popper, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. W. Rosenau, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. Janet E. Ruutz-Rees, Wallingford, Conn. 

Prof. F. K. Sanders, New Haven, Conn. 

Rev, T. Schanfarber, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev, Dr. Claudius B. Spencer, Denver, Col. 

Mr. Thomas E‚ Waggaman, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Maria Whitney, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. W. D. Whitney, New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Thomas Wilson, Washington, D. C. 

[Total, 87.] 


President Gilman announced for the Directors that, Professor 
Jackson being unable to undertake the work of an editor, the con- 
duct of the Journal for the ensuing year will be entrasted to 
Professor G. F. Moore. 

The next meeting of the Society will be held in Easter week, 
1898, beginning Thursday, April 14, either in Chicago or in 
Hartford, as may be subsequently determined by the Directors. 
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The Directors recommended that a committee of three be ap- 

inted by the President to take such steps as may seem desira- 
bie to secure candidates for membership in the Section for the 
Historical Study of Religions, and to report to the Directors at 
their next meeting. The recommendation was adopted. The 
President appointed Professors Toy, Jastrow, and Gottheil such 
committee. 

It was resolved to request Congress to allow the duties on 
books, scientific instraments, and works of art to remain as in 
the existing law. The President and Secretaries were empow- 
ered to prepare and present such a request. 

The nominating committee reported, and by unanimous con- 
sent the ballot of the Society was cast for the following officers 
for the ensuing year : 


President—President Daniel Coit Gilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Crawford H. Toy, of Cambridge; Professor Charles R. Lanman, of 
Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary—Professor Edward W. Hopkins, of New 
Haven, with Professor Hanns Oertel, of New Haven, as his deputy. 

Recording Secretary—Professor George F. Moore, of Andover. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions—Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge, 

Librarian—Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors—The officers above named: and President William R. Har- 
per, of Chicago; Professors Richard Gottheil, A. V. W. Jackson, and 
Francis Brown, of New York ; Professors Maurice Bloomfield and Paul 
Haupt, of Baltimore; and Professor Henry Hyvernat, of Washington. 


On motion of Dr. Adler it was 


Resolved, That the American Oriental Society has heard with pleasure 
of the proposed catalogue of Egyptian papyri and monuments; and 
that a committee of five be appointed to co-operate with the Smith- 
sonian Institution in collecting a catalogue of the Egyptian material 
preserved in this country. 


The committee was by ag peat Dr. Cyrus Adler, Professor 
J. H. Breasted, Professor H. Hyvernat, the Rev. Dr. William C. 
Winslow, Dr. G. A. Reisner. - 

The business finished, the reading of communications was 
resumed. The following gentlemen presented papers : Carr, No. 
5; Lau, No. 29; Ness, No. 38; Bright, No.4; Johnston, No. 24; 

tings, No. 10; Smith, No. 45; Land, No. 26; Jackson, No. 
21; Scott, No. 43; Bloomfield, No. 2; Haupt, Nos. 11, 15 and 12. 

The hour for adjournment being now close at hand, the papers 
numbered 17 and 18 (by Hopkins), 46 (by Reisner), 30 Love- 
joy), 47 (by Torrey), 38 (by Prince), 48, 50, and 49 (by Watson), 
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and 27 (by Lanman),—that is, for the most part, papers of mem- 
bers not present,—were read by title, and with or without a brief 
statement of their contents. 

The following vote of thanks was unanimously adopted : 


The American Oriental Society desires to express its most sincere 
thanks to the authorities of Johns Hopkins University for their kind 
invitation and reception ; to President Gilman for his pleasant hospital- 
ities; to the University Club for its courtesies; and to the Committee 
of Arrangements for their effective services. 


At 12,15 the Society adjourned, to meet Thursday, April 14, 
1898, 





At a meeting of the Directors held immediately after adjourn- 
ment, the following gentlemen were appointed to represent the 
American Oriental Society as Delegates to the Eleventh Session 
of the International Congress of Orientalists, to be held in Paris 
from the 5th to the 12th of September, 1897: Professors Bloom- 
field and Haupt of Baltimore ; Professor Jackson of New York ; 
and Professors Lanman and Toy of Cambridge. 





The following is a list of Pen which were either presented 
at the meeting or announced for presentation. They are alpha- 
betically arranged according to authors. But papers No’s 16, 22, 
and 39 do not appear to have been formally presented. 


1. Dr. C Adler, U. S, National Museum ; A proposed Cat- 
alogue of Egyptian papyri and monuments. 

2, Professor M. Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University ; On the 
position of the Gopatha Brähmana in Vedic Literature. 

8. Professor M. Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University; On the 
meaning and etymology of the Vedic word viddtha, 

4. Professor J. W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University ; A coin- 
cidence in Anglo-Saxon and Hebrew phonology. 

5. Rev. 8. J. Carr, Catholic University of America; On a 
hitherto unknown treatise of Thomas of Edessa on the Nativity 
of our Lord. 

6. Professor Richard Gottheil, Columbia University ; Persian 
influence in Arabic. , 

7. Professor Richard Gottheil, Columbia University ; Note on 
Dr. Torrey’s article in the Journal of the Society, xvili. 176 ff. 

8. Mr. K. J. Grimm, Johns Hopkins University; Euphemis- 
tic liturgical appendixes in the Psalms. 
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9. Rev. Adolph Guttmacher, Johns Hopkins University ; Unin- 
telligible archaisms in the Authorized Version. 

10. Dr, W. W. Hastings, Springfield, Mass.; The permansive 
in Assyrian. 

11. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; The 
pronunciation of Hebrew. 

12, Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; Ptole- 
maic Psalms. 

13. Professor Paul Haupt, Johus Hopkins University; Baby- 
lonian words in Ezekiel. 

14. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; The 
amplificative plural in Hebrew. 

15. Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University; The 
unicorn in the Bible. 

16. Mr. L. K. Hirshberg, Johns Hopkins University; The 
Brahma Somaj movement in India, 

17. Professor E. W. Hopkins, Yale University; The Pufijab 
and the Rig Veda. 

18, Professor E. W. Hopkins, Yale University; Notes from 
India : («) Bridles in sculpture and painting; 6, uddha’s woolly 
hair; (c) The veiled Jain at Bädämi; (d) ooden fences in 
India; (e) The Anandashram. 

19. Professor H. Hyvernat, Catholic University of America; 
The Coptic versions of the Bible. 

20. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University ; 
Note on play within play as a dramatic element on the Sanskrit 
stage. 

21. Professor A, V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University; 
Brief Indo-Iranian contributions. 

22, Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University ; 
The Amesba Spentas or Arcbangels in Zoroastrianism. 

23, Dr. C. Johnston, Johns Hopkins University; The origin of 
Cuneiform writing. . 

24, Dr. C. Johnston, Johns Hopkins University; The scape- 
goat. 

25. Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania ; 
Nabopolassar and the temple to the Sun god at Sippar. 


26. Rev. P. H. Land, Johns Hopkins University; Verba invol- 
untaria in Semitic. 
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27. Professor C. R. Lanman, Harvard University; Indian Proy- 
erbs in Pili Sources. 


28. Professor C. R. Lanman, Harvard University ; The discov- 
ery of the birth-place of Gotama Buddha. 


29. Rev. Robert J. Lau, Columbia University ; On some Baby- 
lonian temple records in the Library of Columbia University. 


30. Mr. Arthur O, Lovejoy, Harvard University; On the mean- 
ing of the Buddhist technical terms upâdänum and upadana- 
kkhandha, 

31, Professor Duncan Macdonald, Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary ; Job and Muslim cosmography. 


82. Professor George F. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary ; 
The Arabic version of Genesis in Lagarde’s Materialien. 


33. Mr. J. A. Ness, Johns Hopkins University ; On the meaning 
and etymology of the Sanskrit root id. 


34, Professor H. Oertel, Yale University ; A new MS. of the 
Jiiminiya Brähmana. 

35. Professor H. Oertel, Yale University; Did Siyana know 
the Jiiminiya Brihmana? 


36. Professor H. Oertel, Yale University; The funeral cere- 
mony according to the Jäiminîya Brähmana. 


37, Rev. Dr. J. P. Peters, New York; The geography of the 
Euphrates, 


88. Professor J. D. Prince, New York University ; The syntax 
of the Assyrian preposition ana. 


39. Professor J. D. Prince, New York University; A Baby- 
lonian Cylinder in the possession of the New York University. 


40, Rev. William Rosenau, Johns Hopkins University ; Sub- 
stitutes for the Tet: maton in the Rabbinical writings, with 
especial reference to Elogim. 


41. Rev. T. Schanfarber, Johns Hopkins University; Notes on 
Psalm xvi. 


42, Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Penn; The English 
words in Malayan. 


43. Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Penn.; At large in Poly- 
nesia, [The laxness of phonetic laws in the Polynesian languages. ] 


44, Professor Henry Preserved Smith, Lakewood, N. J.; Was 
Mohatnmed’s impulse received from Christian or from Jewish 
sources ? 
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45. Professor Henry Preserved Smith, Lakewood, N. J.; Two 
brief notes on Arabic subjects : (a) “The guilt of the husband. 
men,” Bochari, i. 6 ; (5) The two messengers, Koran, 36, 12 ff. 

46, Dr. G, A. Reisner, Harvard University ; Old Babylonian 
systems of weights and measures. 


47. Dr. Charles C. Torrey, Andover Theological Seminary; ‘The 
origin of the words ‘Troubadour’ and ‘Madrigal.’ 


48. Rev. W. Scott Watson, Towerhill, N. J.; A leather roll of 
the Pentateuch. 


49. Rev. W. Scott Watson, Towerhill, N. J.; The etymology 
of the name Baalbek. 


50. Rev. W. Scott Watson, Towerhill, N.J.; A Samaritan man- 
uscript of the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch, written A, H. 35. 
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List or Mempens. 


Revisep, Mar, 1897. 
The number placed after the address indicates the year of clection. 


I, HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Prof, RAMKRISHNA GOPAL BranparKaR, Dekkan Coll., Poona, India. 1887. 

His Excellency, Orro Bornrumer, 25 Hospital St, Leipzig, Germany. 1844, 

Prof, Grong Burnter, Univ. of Vienna, Austria. (8 AlserSt., Vienna, IX.) 
Corresp. Member, 1876; Hon., 1887. 

Dr. ANTONIO MARIA CERIANI, Ambrosian Library, Milan, Italy. 1890. 

Prof. Epwarp B. Cowerr, Univ. of Cambridge, England. Corresp, Mem- 
ber, 1868; Hon., 1893. 

Prof. Berruorp Deusromck, Univ. of Jena, Germany. 1878, . 

Prof, Frrepricu Derrrzsecn, Univ, of Breslau, Germany. (105 Kaiser Wil- 
helm St.) 1808. 

Prof, Iawazto Gurt, Univ. of Rome, Italy, (24 via Botteghe Oscure.) 1893. 

Prof, Hexpmx Kern, Univ. of Leyden, Netherlands, 1893. 

Prof, Franz KreLHorN, Univ, of Goettingen, Germany. (21 Hainholzweg.) 
1887. 

Prof. Sir Moxten Monter-Witurams, Enfield House, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
England. 1982, 

The Rt. Hon, Prof, F. Max Murxter, Univ. of Oxford, England. Corresp. 
Member, 1854; Hon., 1869, 

Prof, Tuzopor NoeLpeKe, Univ, of Strassburg, Germany. (16 Kalbsgasse.) 
1878, 

Prof. Junes Orrert, Collège de France, Paris, France, (2 Rue de Sfax.) 
1898, 

Prof. Epvarp Sacuav, Univ. of Berlin, Germany. (12 Wormser St, W.) 
1887, 

Prof. Aroma H. Saycr, Univ. of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. EBERHARD SoHRADER, Univ. of Berlin, Germany. (20 Kronprinzen- 
Ufer, N. W.) 1890. 

Prof. Frrepricn Srirget, Munich, Germany. (11 Haydn St.) Corresp. 
Member, 1868; Hon., 1869. 

Prof. ALprecet Weser, Univ. of Berlin, Germany. (56 Ritter St, S. W.) 
Corresp. Member, 1850; Hon., 1869. 

Prof. Eanst WinprscH, Univ. of Leipzig, Germany. (15 Universitäts St.) 
1800, (Total, 20.) 
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Il. CORPORATE MEMBERS. 
Names marked with t are those of life members. 


Rev. Connetius Srevenson Apuorr (St. Peter's Church), 347 State St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1891. 

Dr. Cyrus Apter, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D.C. 1884. 

Rey. J. L. Awenman, 25 Enst 220 St, Now York, N. Y. 1993, 

Naores J. AnBRELY, 45 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 1809. 

Prof, Epwarp V. ArroLp, University College of North Wales, Bangor, 
Grent Britain. 1896. 

Mrs, Eva J. Arnorp, 20 Greene St., Providence, R. I. 1804, 

Wrrtram R. Arnworp (Metropolitan Musenm of Art), New York,N.Y. 1808, 

Rey. Epwarp E, Arxrson (Episcopal Theol. School), 1 Lawrence Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass, 1804. 

Invine Bannrrr (Harvard Univ.), 65 Hammond St., Cambridge, Mass, 1892, 

Prof. Bexsasmx Wisner Bacon (Yale Univ), 80 Trambull St, New 
Haven, Conn, 1897. 

Prof. Mank Barney, Jr. (State Univ. of Washington), 1019 Chestnut St., 
Seattle, Wash. 1891. 

Miss Annie L. Banser, 1626 Massachusetts Ave, Cambridge, Mass. 1802, 

Prof. Groror A. Barron, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 1888, 

Prof. L. W. Barrax (Episcopal Divinity School), 4805 Regent St, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 1894. 

Rev. Danten M. Bates, St. Stephen's Rectory, Clifton Heights, Pa, 1890. 

Prof. Crantes W. Berton, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 1800, 

Rev, Josern F. Bere, Ph.D., Montgomery, Orange Co., N. Y. 1808. 

Dr. Wirzram Srunors BroeLow, 60 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 1804, 

Prof. Joux Burner, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 1887. 

Rev. Davip Buavstein, 20 Summer St, Providence, R. I, 1891, 

Prof. Maurice Brooxrrerp, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1881, 

Prof. Oxartes W. E. Bopy (General Theological Seminary), 9 Chelsea 
Square, New York, N. Y, 1897. 

Dr. Aurrep Borssier, 4 Cours des Bastions, Geneva, Switzerland. 1897. 

Gxonce M. Bourine, Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, D.C. 1896. 

James Henry Breastep, 515 62nd St., Englewood, Chicago, Ill. 1891. 

Prof. Cuas. A. Brraas, 120 West 98rd St, New York, N. ¥. 1879. 

Prof. D. G. Banrron, Media, Pa. 1888. 

Mias Saran W. Brooks, 28 Inman St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 1896. 

Prof. Cxas. Rurus Brown, Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 1886. 

Prof, Francis Brown, Union Theological Seminary, 700 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1881. 

Prof. Josepx Bruwzau, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y. 1896. 

Prof. Cart Dartinc Buox, 5748 Madison Ave, Chicago, Ill. 1892. 

Prof. S; Burxmam, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 1886. 

Pres. Gro. S. Burrovons, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 1880. 

Prof. Hexry F. Burton, Rochester University, Rochester, N. Y. 1881. 

Dr. W. Caraxp, 486 Seeligsingel, Breda, Netherlands. 1897. 
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Rev. Joux CAMPBELL (Church of the Incarnation), 4 West 104th St., New 
York, N. Y. 1896, 

Prof. Gzonce R. CARPENTER, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 1894. 

Rev. Sox J. Carr, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C, 
1892, 

Prof. A. S. Carnier (McCormick Theological Seminary), 1042 N. Halsted 
St., Chicago, Ill. 1890. 

Pres. FRANKLIN CARTER, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1878. 

Dr. Pur Camus, La Salle, Illinois. 1897. 

Dr, L. M. Casaxowicz, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D.C. 1893, 

Miss Eva CHANNING, 90 Huntington Ave., Mass, 1888, 

Dr. Frank Dyer Cuester (Harvard Univ), Hotel Bristol, Boston, Mass. 
1891. 

Crarence H. Crank, Locust and 42d Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 1897. 

Rev, Henry N. Cons, 25 Enst 22d St., New York, N. Y. 1875. 

Prof. Campen M. Copern, 1830 Sherman Ave., Denver, Colorado, 1804, 

Wa. Exorerre Coneman, Chief Quartermaster's Office, San Francisco, Cal. 
1885. 

+Grorcr Wermore Cotres, 281 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1882. 

Prof, Hermann Contirz, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1887. 

Miss Errzanern S. Corton, Easthampton, Mass, 1896. 

SAMUEL Victor Constant, 420 West 23d St., New York, N. Y, 1890, 

Dr. Frepertc Taser Cooper, 177 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 1892. 

Miss Lorre Resecca Cornwiy, Mt. Holyoke Seminary, South Hadley, Mass, 
1895. 

CLARK EUGENE CRANDALL (Univ. of Chicago), 5455 Monroe Ave, Hyde 
Park, Chicago, Ill. 1886. 

Mrs. Oxtver Onanz, 12 Concord Square, Boston, Mass. 1891. 

Prof. Stewart Cunin (Univ, of Pennsylvania), 127 South Front St,, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 1888. 

Prof. Epwarp L, Curtis (Yale Univ.), 61 Trumbull St., New Haven, Conn. 
1890, 

Dr. Cras. H. Srantey Davis, Meriden, Conn, 1893. 

Prof. Jonx D. Davis, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 1988. 

Prof. Groner E. Day (Yale Univ.), 125 College St., New Haven, Conn. 
1848, 

Lee Mautsrm Dean (Yale Univ.), 576 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport, Conn, 
1897. 

Rev. Erararm Deinarp, 88 Windsor St., Kearny, N. J. 1894, 

Rev. Samugn N. Dervarp, 317 South Fourth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 1804, 

Dr. P. L. Anmanp pz Porter, 1466 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1880. 

Rev. LYSANDER Dioxerman, Astor Library, New York, N. Y. 1882. 

Rev, Dr. Samvet F. Dre, Bath, Me. 1883. 

Eres Sarcent Drxwett, 58 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 1848. 

Rev. D. Sruant Dopae, 9 Cliff St., New York, N. Y. 1867. 

Prof. James F, Drrscouu, St. Joseph's Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. 1897, 

Prof. Henry Drister, 48 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 1858, 

Saucer F. Dunuap, 18 West 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 1854, 

Harry Westsnoox DunnixG, 7 St. Johns St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 1894. 
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Jos. H. Durkee, care of Messrs, White & Wainwright, 45 Broadway, New 
York, N. ¥. 1894. 

‘Wrizerrorce Eames, Lenox Library, 890 Fifth Ave., New York, N, Y. 
1897. 

Dr. Avcusr Hyataar Eporex (University of Nebraska), Lincoln, Neb. 1876. 

Arnar J. Epucnns, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1896. 

Cant J. Exorson, 8826 Eighth Ave., Rock Island, Il. 1891. 

Prof. Lev: H. EuwerLr, Amherst College, Amberst, Mass, 1883, 

Prof. Cartes Cannoru Evexett (Harvard Univ.), 58 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1859. 

MARSHALL Bryant FANNING, Powder Point School, Duxbury, Mass, 1897. 

Prof. Epwin Warrriety Far, Washington and Lee Univ., Lexington, Va. 
1888. 

Erxasr F, Fenourosa, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 1804. 

Prof. Henry Ferovson, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1876. 

{Lady Carourxe Firz Maurice, 2 Green St., Grosvenor Square, London, 
England. 1886. à 

{Frank B. Fonszs, 56 Rue de la Victoire, Paris, France. 1864. 

+Hon. Joux M. Fonnes, 80 Sears Bldg., Boston, Mass. 1847. 

Miss Maupe Forresour, 57 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 1890. 

Jas. Everetr Frame, 80 White St., East Boston, Mass. 1892. 

Prof. Antaur L. Frorminonam, Jm, Coll, of N. J., Princeton, N. J. 1883. 

Dr. Wrix1aM H. Forvzss, 3d, Wallingford, Delaware Co., Penn, 1897, 

Hexny Lee Grzerr, 3508 Hamilton St., West Philadelphia, Pa. 1892, 

Prof. Bast. L. Gupersteeve, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 1858. 

Miss Exren R. Gives, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 1897. 

Pres. DANIEL Corr Gruman, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md, 1857. 

Razer L. Gooprtcs, Clerk of the U, S. Court, Little Rock, Ark, 1888, 

Prof. Witt1am Watson Goopwin (Harvard Univ.), 5 Follen St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1857. 

Prof. Rromarp J. H. Gorraem (Columbia Univ.), 169 West 98d St., New 
York, N. Y. 1886. 

Jacos Grarr, Jn., 482 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 1888, 

Lours H. Gray, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 1897. 

Prof. W. Henry Green, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 1855, 

Miss Lucra Graze Grieve, 1105 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1894, 

Kant Joser Grom (Johns Hopkins Univ.), Baltimore, Md. 1897. 

Dr. J. B. Grossmann, 1942 North Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1894, 

Rabbi Dr. Louis Grossmann, Temple Beth El, Detroit, Mich. 1890, 

Cras, F. Gunraer, 212 State St., Chicago, II. 1889, 

Rev. ADOLPH GUrTMACHER, 1833 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1896. 

The Right Rev. Cras. R. Hare, Bishop of Cairo, Cairo, Il. 1860. 

Prof, Ropsnt Francis HARPER, Univ, of Chicago, Obicago, IN. 1886. 

Pres. Wriitam Rainey Harper, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1885. 

Prof. Samvxr Haar, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Wurm W. Hastinos, Springfield, Mass. 1808. 

Prof. Pau Haurr (Johns Hopkins Univ.), 2815 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
1883. 
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Rev. Henry Harnson Haynes, 6 Ellery St., Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 

Rev. Wits Harren Hazanp, West Chester, Pa. 1898, 

Rapa B. C. Hicxs (Harvard Univ.), 65 Hammond St., Cambridge, Mass. 
1896. 

Col. Taos. Wentworth Hicersoy, 25 Buckingham St., Cambridge, Mass. 
1869, 

Prof. Hermann V. Hiupnmcurt (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 408 South 41st St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1887. 

Leoxarp Kres Hinsusero (Johns Hopkins Univ.), 581 Gay St., Balti- 
more, Ma, 1896, 

Prof, Epwanp Wasusurnn Hoekins (Yale Univ), 235 Bishop St., New Haven, 
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REQUEST. 


The Editors request the Librarians of any Institutions or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify them 
of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as complete as 
may be, of regular subscribers for the Journal or of recipents thereof. The 
following is the beginning of such a list. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 
Chicago University Library. 

Harvard Sanskrit Class-Room Library. 
Harvard Semitic Class-Room Library. 
Harvard University Library. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF TRE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


With Amendments of April, 1807. 





CONSTITUTION. 


ArticLe I, This Society shall be called the Asentcan Ontentat Soorery. 

Antictz II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be :— 

1, The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian lan- 
guages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which the 
knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2, The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

8. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other com- 
munications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with reference 
to the before-mentioned objects, 

4, The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Antics III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as cor- 
porate and honorary. 

Anticne IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

Anticty V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a 
Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a Treasurer, a 
Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected by ballot, at 
the annual meeting. 

ARTICLE VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the custom- 
ary duties of such officers, and shall be ex officio members of the Board of 
Directors. 

Articte VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be ex officio 
members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their respective duties 
under the superintendence of said Board. 

AnticLe VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to carry 
into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a general 
supervision over its affairs, Five Directors at any regular meeting shall be 
a quorum for doing business. 

Anticte IX, An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, may 
also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall determine. 

AnticLe X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of the 
American Oriental Society may be elected in the same manner as is prescrihod 
in Article IV. 

ArticLe XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by n vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


L. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the purpose, 
a copy of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the 
President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

Il. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

Il. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and payments 
of the previous year, 

Ill. b, After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre- 
spond with the calendar year. 

UI. ce. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing in 
or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer's 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s property, 
and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands, The 
Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New Year's 
day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings to the 
Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these findings are 
satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a certificate to 
that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, and published 
in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his duties 
by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal of the 
Board of Directors. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of seventy- 
five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 

VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of all 
the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and shall 
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also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously published, so far 
as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling price, 

VILL. If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assess- 
ments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, be dropped from the 
list of members of the Society. 

IX. Mombers of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasnry of the Soctety an annual assessment of two dol- 
lara; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which fall 
within the Hcope of the Section, 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three to 
adjourn, 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAW. 
I. For rae Lisrany, 


1, The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of the 
Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose ; further, to such persons as 
shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or Assistant 
Librarian of Yale College. : 

2, Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon the 
following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined’ by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President; and 
he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from that of 
their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this term 
shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the discre- 
tion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society's books, upon 
depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall be duly 
returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
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PRICK OF THE JOURNAL. 










Vol, L (1843-1849), No. 1 (Nos, 2-4 out of print), ........ & .50 
Vol, Tis (A061), 5 2 ete oee fae mates seg wade. 2-60 
Vol. LIL (1852-1853), … 2.50 
Vol. IV. reren Ds EE ae 2.50 
Vols Ve (LSSESLEBEJ See 2.50 
A OTE) EE ee essecne. 5.00 
Vol. VIL (1862), Sat Weds peas smee onumen Camas eens 5.00 
WOL VI; (1880); ere ene enn 00 
VOL IK, (1H71) 5c eenn neee ne en vs. 6,00 
Vol Xu (S72 1880) | on en enn en cee 6.00 
Voli XT. (LBRSREBB), etienne deed 5.00 
Vol. XLI (t881),.. 22. st Sei nh we were 4.00 
Vol, XIII (1889), .. edes 6.00 
Vol. XIV. (1890), … ators 5.00 
Vol. XV. (1893),..... ee 5.00 
Vol, XVI. (1604-1898), eos ce ke 5.00 
Vol. XVIL (1896), bound in fall backram,......-. 2.50 
Vol, XVIII. First Half (1897), bound in fall buckram, 2.50 
Vol. XVIII Second Half (1897), « Slt ave 2.50 
Vol. XIX, First Half (for 1898), full OOM ao wate nes 1.50 








Whitney’s Tiittiriya-Pritigikhya (vol. EN $5.00 
Avery’s Sanskrit Verb-Intlection (from vol, x), ..---0.<. 48 
Whitney’s Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda (vol. xii.), 4.00 

‘The same (vol. xii.) on large paper,........-...-.... 5.00 


per, 

Bloomfield’s Käugika-Sûtra of il pen (vol. xiv.), 5.00 
Oertel’s Jiiminiya-Upanisad-Brihmana (from vol. xvi.),--. 1.75 
Volume xvi., number 2, ....... … -----0-..--, soan LSS 
Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar (from vol. xviii.),.... 1.75 
The Whitney Memorial Volume (vol. xix., first half), with 

portrait, and bibliography of Whitney’s writings (see 

Bs BBL ALOYS), inne cane ee EE 1.50 


For any of the above, address the Librarian of the Society, 
Mr. Addison Van Name, New Haven, Connecticut. Members 
can have the series at half en To publie libraries or those 
of educational institutions, Vol. I. No. 1, and Vols. IT. to V. will 
be given free, and the rest (price $65.00) sold ata discount of 
twenty per cent. 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Fifty copies of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author, A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 

Arabic, Persian, Syriac (Jacobite and Nestorian), Armenian, 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese, and Japanese fonts of type are provided 
for the printing of the Journal, and others will be procured from 
time to time, ax they are needed. 


GENERAL NOTICES, 


1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Warren, 12 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Mass, 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows : “The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, U. 8. America.” 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society's publica- 
tions, see the next foregoing page. 

4, Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof, 
Geo, F, Moore, Andover, Mass. 


CONCERNING MEMBERSHID. 


It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons—men or 
women—who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work.are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The annual 
assessment is $5. The fee for Life-Membership is $75. 
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